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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TEIE desire that h9$ been generally ex- 
pressed^ to have the ^gricultubal Subv£T9 
of the KiKQBpM reprinted^ yi^tl^ the additional 
CpnuQiinicatiojis which have been receiyed $inoe 
_the Obiginal Rsf obts y^ere circulated^ ha3 in- 

ft 

doced the Boabd of Agbicultui^ to come to a 

• ■ ■ • 

resoliition to reprint such as appear on the whol^ 
fit for publication. 

It is proper at the same time to add, that the 
Board does npt consider itself responsible for 
every statement pontained in the Reports thus 
reprinted^ and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional information which may still be 
communioated. 



N. B* Letters to the Board, may be addressed 
to Sir Jons Sinclaib^ Bart. M.P. the President, 
No. 32^ Sackville-Street, Piccadilly, London. 
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t^REFACE- 



THE anxiety of the pRESiriRNt of the EEoafd 
to have the Reports of the English Counties 
finished, induced him to propose niy examining 
a county in the sammer of 1807 ; hut having 
already executed that task in five counties, and 
being sensible thdt sifch works are more advan- 
tageously performed by various persons than by 
a few, united whh the resolution that Essex 
should be my last laboiir in this way, I begged 
him to excuse me: difficulties^ however, having 
occurred in procuring a Surveyor for Oxfordshire, 
that county atone remained unassigned, and the 
Pbesidbnt again applied to me to undertake it ; 
and finding hitn much set on completing the 
kingdom, I eompKed with his request, however 
contrary it was to my own judgment and incli- 
nation. 

A hope had long been entertained, that it 
would have been executed by Dr. Williams, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford : 
had the undertaking been so fortunate as to have 
been placed in such able hands, it would have 
been executed in a manner more to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board. 

0XP0AD.3 A I ha^ 



VI PBEPACE. 

I have too often addressed the readers of the 
Reports, to render an explanation of the princi- 
ples by which I am governed in these works ne- 
cessary ; and have therefore only to request, that 
they will bear in mind the very material object of 
that General Repoet, in which is dfesigned to 
be conveyed a. concentrated view of the Nations^ 
Agriculture j the practices that deserve oommen- 
dation ; the deficiencies that demand improve- 
ment .; the means of spreading whatever is good 4 
and of remedying whatever is defective. That 
work can only be biiilt on the mitmte details of 
the various .Surveyors ; wliose facts, though too 
numerous for entertainment, will not be useless 
•in the hands of those, whose business it will be 
to reduce the whole to ordcf and consistency. 

Upou the. circumstance of repeiitiops^ which 
at first sight may appear Xoo numerous, one ob- 
servation should be made : suppose that in the 
quantity of seed,, titueof sowing, pr any similar 
point of management, there is a very near re- 
semblance, I have heard it remarked, that one 
line would contain the matter as well as a page : 

thus. 

Seed wheat two bushels. 

But it may be askec), is such a general average^ 

that of all farmers indiscriminately ? or only of 

good ones ? or of those the Reporter conversed 

with, whetlier good or indifferent managers ? Ijf 

yariationsj do they tend to lessen or increase, it ? 

Hovir 



PREFACE. VU 

How far does the practice of the best correspond 
with that of the rest ? And then, who are what 
the Reporter calls good ? Who knows that they 
really are so, if not named ? Hence the satis- 
faction of finding the authority every where 
named. Without minutias of this sort, the 
reader, from the 6rst page to the last of a book, 
has always the writer between him and the 
farmer, and not as a transcriber, but as a calcu- 
lator of effects or averages. 1 know not how 
other readers "may feel, but to mjself, in examin- 
ing the description of a disti^ict, I wish to see 
authority named for all that b possible ; as it is 
not only a proof that the writer has had such 
conversations on the spot, but that there exist 
sufficient judges resident in the country, who 
know whether the farmers named were^ or were 
not, proper men to apply to. 
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CRAP. I. 



GEOGRiVPHICAt STA,TB AND CIRCXJMSTANCESL 



SECT. 1. — SITUATION AKD BXTfiNT. 

*< HTHE cooniy of Oxfoid extends in kogtii, /from 
the n«ytk«we8t extremity to tfao sotitb^eait^ 50 
mHes. Being 6( a very irregular figure, ^k is not above 
seven miles across near tl^e middle, at Oxford ; though 
in the more northern part of the county, it measures 
38 miles in diameter. The.southern end is also narrow, 
being not more than 12 miles across in any part south 
of Oxford. , ,. , . 

^' It coatains fourteen hundreds, one city, twelve 
markel^towns) S^ townships or parishes,, and abojut 
450,000 acres.; qS, which the part north of Oxford con* 
tains 909,000 fuefe^ and the part south .<^ Oxforcf: 
141,000 aorf^'jfM, appears by the Topographical. Sur* 
X0V whieh IfliAyetaken/' ,, , ^ . 

ift the Table of PoorVrates. drawf up under the in- 
^pxffORv.l B spectioa 



Z CLIMATE. 

spectron of the Right Hon. George Rose, the contents 
are stated at 474,880 acres. 

^^ Oxfordshire is bounded on^the -south. saiith*west, 
and $outh-east, by the county of Berks ; on the east 
by the county of Bucks ;. pn the north-east by the 
county of Northampton ; on the north-west by the 
countj^ bf Warwick ; abd^a tke west by the counties 
of Worcester and Gloucester." 



J 

SECT. il. — DIVISIONS. 



OtFORDSHiRE" isl dinded rhto the hundreds bf ' 



Banbury, 
Bloxham, 

Chadb'ngton, 
WWIod; • 
.BuUtngton) 



\) 



'»•, 



Thame, 
Dorchester, 
.Xewkn9r, 
Pirton, 
Swelm, 

Biafield. 



Bampton, 

The whole is in the diocese of Oxford. 



SECT. Ill* — CLIMATE. 
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" ** TifE clirnate of Oxfordshire may be accounted, in 
general^ cold, particularly the 'westward part of the 
liorthern division, where' the fences consist chiefly of 
stone walls^ and consequently afford little <or n6 shelter. 
It is cold, also, upon and near the Chilt^m bills, espc« 
ciaHy on the poor white lauds at (he foot of the hills ; 

wfaert 



yfhere it is a\wa7s to be deserved, that the frost will 
takeeflf^Qt sooner, find continae long(?r on that soil, 
than it .doe$ on the c!e<*per lands farther situated from 
the hills. The climate of the Chiltern country is 
moist, on account of the fogs ^ which are more fre* 
quent on the kills and woods than in the xaleJ*^ 
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SECT. IV.— SOIL. 

«< • • 

This couotj contains throe distinctions of soil, that 
.are 90 marked bj Nature, as to allow of little doubt 
.fespecting.theni. ... 

: I. The redrlaiHi of the northern district ; which, la 
Afrtiliiy, much exceeds that of any othdr portion of 
equal extent. 

, IL Tlie district of^stonebrash. 

. HI. Jht Chil^n hilb; These are defined by their 

.'outliocs^.fio as io«lrcndei the annexed Map, I trust, 

satisfactory. The 'remainder of the county is so .van 

rious, and the different soils so intermixed, and the 

.contiguous tracts of each so small, that they may be 

classed together under the title of, . 

IV. Miscellaneous loams. The proportionate ex- 
.ten! of these soils, taking the . total of the county at 
450,000 acres, may thus be stated in the estimation of 
.Mit Neele, Map Engraver to the Board & 

Red-land 79,635 

Stonebrash 164,093 

Chiltern 64,778 

Miscellaneous 166,400 , 

Total ........^..M. 474,836 

r , 

b8 I. Th€ 



,4 «OlT.. 

Very nearly the \\h()Jc x^nge pf country 13 railc5. 
From Hanbury to rhipping Norton, is enclosed by Act 
of Parliament, and iinproyi»d in product very greatly. 
Much \{\ grass, but much, also, arable. It is a|l red- 
land on gritstone till williin three miles of Chipping 
Norton, where tlic yellow lime stonebrash befrins. 

The soil iu the more northern part of the county is 

the rich red loam^a^d s'iiu)y cai-ii fed gritstone rock, 

which they break for the turnpike-roads, of \vhich it 

iniikc^'cxcbrably bad oiies^ but tbe stonebrash godd. 

"/.Wacditigtoii,- Courkm^iy. llu&cot$, Cropcdy, HoT\ey\ 

Hornton, Wroxton, Drayton, Ilardwick, Hanwell, 

alljrcd; Eowellv red sand ; i\ie TadmcAons, liandy ; 

MUeomb, IMixkbainj idecp Ud loam ; Claydon, red clay). 

,AH the above are in the rcd-Jand district^ eiiclo^ 

chiefly by Act of Parliameot. Tiie soil uncoiinnoidy 

-gooAj add Letts ta general, titte*frae,'at 40j. per acre. 

cohere ai^ somocxcqptions; bill a (finer district of soil 

4i not often t^lie met'^iik^ wfaetfaer in grass ot* atabte. 

• BLoxhamM — The fiidd is amongst tlie fincist la^ds in 
:0.\fordshirCy aiid^ quaUtied by the CommisBiootfrs at 
405. an acre round. /• i.i > 

• Time is at Atferbury, a very remarkable instancb of 
liie former igndffaict; of Cominissio^iers of Endkisiivei: 
'jtliereaietwosdils—- clay, and an admirable red sand*; 

and when the.paciski)'&s encioseil, tl^e valuation. ivas 
the grossest blunder that coulil be |nade ; fpr the clay 
was valued at J2i."lo \\s, ptT acre Ifigh-^; than the 
sand : whereas at 'present,* every one kiiow^ tjie sand (o 
be far more. valuable than the clay. ' it was done many 
years ago. The sand would' left, through many parts 
4>f this kipplaipi *ti6^.pKr.ACrQi Md in some at 31. 

'- "- — Sibbcrd 
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Sibberd PcfrW,' iii skrttf ; Btirdrop, 6Mo ; Iiifl^ 
thnd, bott'tm claj* } Ho j1 Norton, various, inuc{i'cf(^e|i 
red ; 'Wi^gington, red; soiriellght sand ; LiUle Comp*- 
ton, white stoncbrasli, and very good ; LiKle Rol- 
wright, tetf. 

This red district, in respect of soil, may be consi- 
dered as the glory of the county. It is deep, sound, 
friaHcf, yef capable^ of tenacity ; ahd adapted to every 
plant that cdn be trusted to it by the industry of the 
coltivsl^ors. It extends into Northamptonshire, War- 
ti^itfe^h'ire, aiid \f\\\ become an object to be traced by* 
tlielSiirVeyors of the Board, 1 beliete, from Devonshire 
to N^oftinghanishire. 

It. The Slohebrash District. 

In tracing the outline of tliis district, we may begin 
on tlie borders of Gloucestershire, atBroughton Poggs, 
Broadwell, Alrescot, and.Bkick Bourton ; thence to 
Brise Norton, Witney, taking in Blcnheini and 
Woodstock ; leave out Bletchington ; include Chester- 
ion I cross Bicester ; include FVingford, and leave out 
Newton Purccl ; steer nortli to ShciswcU, and tak<5 a 
part of Mixbury ; and then in a south-west direction 
take in Cotsfdrd, Fritwell, part of Soinerton, and part 
of North Aston; leave out Dun's TcW;^ and part of 
Wcstcot Bartoiv : then, by Church finston; leave ou* 
Sand ford ; pass between Little Tew and Heath orp to 
Swaford ; . take in Great Rollright, and strike the 
bounds oif Warwickshire at Little Rollright. / 

The predominant feature of this extensive tract is, a 
fiurfaccof greater or less d(*ptb, of a loose, dry, friable 
^nd or loaiB, apparently ibrmed of abraded stone, and 
abounding with maay fragments of it. This is gene- 
rally limestone 3 in every place that7 viewed^ it is so, 

ji 3 and 



aiirLthe umforni inleUtgejic^ wa$ tp the salne- purport. 
It fornis a^ excellent turnip soH,yajid is productive in, 
"wlicat. Modern rents rjse. to 20*. per acre^ tithe- free ^, 
apd in.ucb rises to 25«. 

Bignal is stonebrash ; and on Mr. Forster's farm I 
found^ that in tliese Jiimebrash lands there are many 
springs, which sjiew up upon the slopes, and greatly, 
ilijurc |arge tracts of t)iem ; ajfd ii) digging Mr. For-. 
6tcc^s capital drains fpur feet deep, there is found under 
the surface, brabh of 12> 18, and 24 inches deep^a bed^ 
pf blue clay apparently, wliich digs up very firm, and. 
hardens in, the air ; but by trial with vinegar, I found 
it a marl. Under this is a vein of white marl, very 
rich in calcateous earth, as I judge, fjrom its efferves- 
cence with acids.; unchr this is a rock of rough white 
liniestone. These blue and white substances, Mr. Fpr- 
ster has spread on the surface-stonebrash, and found 
them very beneficial. 

In the vales, various loams are found, and some 
tracts of good meadow. Of course, in so large a tract 
of country, many variations are met with; from poor, 
loose, sandy, slopes, to deep and piorc heavy soils, 
which have been called (but I Conceive erroneously) 
clays. Enclosure has flourished greatly throughout 
this district ;. but much yet remains open, a field for 
great improvement. 

Burford, enclosed 13 years ago, is in general a stone- 
brash ; but there was a large tract of heath-land, which 
is still of a more loose and hollow quality, and which 
demands a more attentive management. On this land, 
the layers are always pared and burnt ; but npt on the 
trash, because too stony for the operation. 

Minster Level belongs to Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. It 
is a tract of turiiip land, which Mr. Pratt thinks lett 

from 



from 15f . to 90s. per acre. It is mnch intermixed vilh 
. ifoods.; and therefore, perhaps it is, in his opinion, 
that they are subject to the mildew. 

/// The OnUern Bislnnt. 

The basis of this tract of country is chalk ; in some 
places very white, and to tlie eye, pure ; in others im-' 
perfect, but in all consisting, in much the greater part, 
of calcareous earth. The chalk fs covered to various 
depths with loam, generally sound and dry,, and well 
adapted to beech-woods and sainfoin, which may be- 
considered as the more peculiar products of the whole 
district. The clay, which forms this loam abounds 
more or less, and but rarely takes any character that 
permits an arrangement with argillaceous soils. The 
most distinguishing mark of the surface-loam is, a very 
considerable quantity of flints ; mostly brown, rough,' 
rusty, and honey-combed ; many to perforation, and^ 
many, also, with a sparry incrustation. Some of these 
I found, that eflcrvesccd with spirit of salt, as 1 ex- 
pected that all would have done ; but was disappointed 
in various trials. Some of the best soils are the most 
covered with these flints ; so that strangers, unac- 
quainted with soils, are apt to think that land must 
be miserably poor which ip worth 20^! per acre. 

On the banks of the Thames, and in some other 
places where the hills recede, the soil is an excellent 
sandy loam, free from these peculiarities, and yielding 
many turnips ; a crop which also do well on the flinty 
hills. 

The bounds of this district extend alouff the Ickeu- 
field hills, from Chinner to the vicinity of the Thames 
at Gatehamptoo. 

■4 IV. The 
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IV. The District of Miicellaneous Lanms. 
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Haying marked off, as in tlie Map, the three preceding 
districts, there' remains a large portion of the county to 
H^hicti DO paitieular cliaractcristic can be assigned.: it in- 
cludes all sorts of soils, from loo^ sand to heavy clay. 

Descending tke Chiltern hills, from Stokenchurch to 
Tetswortb, the vale is open field, and the soil exceed- 
ingly good ; a brown strong loam on a moi^t bottom^ 
yields great crops of wheat. 

. Milton 6eld is one of the finest soils I have met with 
10 the county : a dry, sound, friable loam on gravel— « 
convertible land, as they call it in Oxfordshire ; but I 
biK^w not why, uuk^ that it is generally good for every 
tbing : it would not be converted into grass, were it' 
enclosed. It was covpred with the finest show of tur- 
nips that I have seen in this failing year (1807), and 
^moiig them a ^reat breadth of Swedes, very fine and 
luxuriant. 

Crossing from Tham.e to Postcomb, and thence by 
Stoke to Golder, I {Kissed much good pasturage, and 
some very fine open-field arable. 

At Golder, Mr. Cozins has three sorts of land ; first, 
a cold-bottomed land, upon which turnips cannot be 
dad wi^liout destruction to the barley ; it is a whitish 
<{alcareous loam , which is apt ej^sily to run together with 
rain> and then to cake and incrust. Secondly, gravel 
VI. clay, very stiff', tenacious, and difficult to plough,, 
aiid when hard, mattocks will scarcely pick it. Third- 
ly^ what be calls ragstone rubble, but improperly : it 
is chalk, and apparently good chalk, but with a mix- 
ture of clay, here called loam. It is found on the sidesi 
of hills, in strata of difiSsrent thickness, which bieaks 

by 
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' by the air into flukes, attd o^her farmer but not anj. 
general &ttifi(||f into, powder. It becomes what is heie. 
called a clay soil ; in olher counties^ a vmlmy one. 

At Stoke Talina^y much good gr988^ andtbe ambfe 
a good loam. 

Golder. — Quitting the low land of Stoke^ tbe hilb 
ofGoIdar are strong land ; much chalk loam, wbich 
breaks into flakes in the siibsoU* Much open-field In-r 
termixed, from Golder to JBensingtcm. The soil, part 
calcareoitt, and towards Benaington a loose turnip gn^ 
Yel. At Crowmarsh, a good gravelly loam in the 
Tale. The hills are white cak^reous loam, on a chalk; 
loam rock. Excellent land for sainfoin, but bad fot 
clover. 

At Mungwdl, the Bishop of Durham^s farm ia 
chiefly the same calcareous hilly land, upon a rough, 
CoaKe, chalkstone bottom. Better barley than wheat 
land. The parish of Mungwell, like some others cm 
the banks of the Thames, ccmsists of several bdts o£ 
soil, rising from the river to the beech-woods whicb 
crown the hilb. Upon the banks of tbe river, there is 
a tract of rich meadow. A gentle slope of loam.oa 
cbalk, stiU arising, a third tract of the same soil, 
bat wkk atany flinls. This is stronger land than the 
preceding ; and .at last, tiie region of wood^ intermized 
with many fields of clay and flints, still stronger than 
the thiftl belt. Tbe breadth of these lines of soil varies 
according to tbe slope, and other ciroumstaooes of the 
country ; and the original distribution of the parishes 
seemai to have been made, with a view to each having 
water at one end, and wood at the other. 

At English, ' upon the farm of Mr. Dean,, there 4rs 
•everal strong specimens of the soil of the Chiltem hils 
— strong and cBfficuU of tiUage, yet dry enough for 
.« . turnips, 



tHrmps, and'abbundiiig yflitli red and' wiitte flints to a 
great degree. I saw some spots so covered with tbem, 
that I question whether earth was visible on a fiftieth^ 

« 

^riof the snrface. Yet such is good corn land : and 
the finest crop of turnips I have seen this year (1807),- 
was' in a fiM remarkably full of therti. 

From English to th^ descent from the «hills into the' 
vale at Whitechurcb, there is a great range of beech* 
woodsi intermixed with chalk and flint fidds: the 
same calcareous soil of loam and stOne which has so 
often occnrrcJ in the Chiltern district. The breaches 
in the hills thai front the vale of (he Thames, every 
Wliere cU^oover a dc*ep stratnm of chalkstono^ much of 
which app< ars to be pure, as far as can be judged from- 
its whifemss. From Mnpledtirham toCavbrsham, and 
fromCaversham to Henley, is a' very fine tmct of good' 
sandy lo»ni, under good • management, and well 
sprinkles ^rith good turnips. The neighbouring bills 
are various ; some of them seeming to be gravel, while 
others shew ilic chalk* 

All tlie way to Stonor, the country gradually risesy 
And is in goueral the flinty soil of the Chiltern hills. 

In the district of Culham, Clifton, Burcot, .Dor- 
chester, and part of Warborough, there are several 
sorts of soil 4 gravel, red sand, .red sand upon gravel; 
these are the most general. Hed clay, but not wet, 
because UTuliT-^l rained, and then dry enough for tur- 
nips; a friable, Klecp, good loam; a springy gravely 
with a red- day under it : but of these soils, the red 
sand and the deep loam most deserve. attention. It is a 
new instance to be addal to the thousands that occur 
in.every part of the world, of the fertility attending a 
red cohmr. From shallowness on gmvel, and from a 
mixture of gravel in ^e sand| . many fields^ and parts 

of 
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<^.^14^ aie-MfWe^ in d^y seasQn8,vlo. buruf bnt,*^^ 
Band existing, black, yellow, or white, would, in eqaaL 
cirqifOistanGe9> be equally yalu able.. On Culbam-heath, 
the reddest sand (near Nuneham-Iodg^ b covered with 
thick fern — ^a sure proof every where of what b below, 
it. Where the soil changes, the fern disappears, and 
the far inferior pla^t of fiirze takes it place. ]V{^ch i^ 
sand at Marsh Baldon ; Warborough, red sandy gVi*. 
yel; Drayton, red; NewingtQn and Chalgrove^ gf^i 
Ghisslebampton, strong ; Toot Baldon, wet ; Ntuie» 
ham I mostly red sand ; Sand ford, strong land; Little- 
moor, red sand; Horsepath, wet; Gasington, wet. 

Burcot, Dorchester, Clifton — Gravelly loam, cqii« 
yertible. 

Culham-field — Open, but laid together: sandi and 
sandy loam, convertible to any purpose. 
. Culham-heath — Allotted by Sir Cecil Bisshopp. 

Chisslehampton — Much good grass under daifiesr 
breeds mixed. 

t Stradbaropton, Ascot, Brookhampton — Good arable 
enclosed, convertible : some meadow. 
Newington — All grass. 

Drayton — Open-field, gravelly, convertible: some 
t^ammas grass lands* 

Warbor6ugh — Flinty gravel. 
Miltons — Very fine gravelly loam, open ; subject to 
tbe mildew. Some stonebrash. 

Great Hasely — A sort of stonebrash : all open*fieId 
^mble, in the pld system : some turnips, but by m> 
means general. 

Chalgrove — ^Clay; sadro£|ds, and bad husbandry: 
9II open. 

Nuneham Courtney— *Part clay, but the upper lands 
sand ; some mpaf^ow, Th^ bcaultiful park, decorate^ 

with 
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' Sandfordf— Clay, 6nclos^ : both grrfss and aValilfeT ' 

Garsirig^ori— Clay ; the uplands ^idti^t^ah i all open/ 

except gtass, of which hot^ Utfle. ' * / . ! 

* Motscpath — Stoncbras/i, op^n. 

Cttrfdesdori — Sand, enclosed ; iSOm'e good dairy land ;' 
<Jhd or two coriipfete dairies : bultci' a;n J belting. 

• Wiefetley — Kf ucTi sandstone, open. 

' 'WatcfpeVify'^All grass : dairies attd ^irefcting. 
' "Watefsfofelt — ^Aft gfass : dairy. Lies 6h the" Thftmcf. 
, AtrfS'uiy, iPiiTdiiigtbh-^Enclosed : grass under iafiifies. 
" fifoltort— Ehclosed : aiftibte, b^t some rich pastures* 

Stanton St. John — Enclosed arable. 
^ •tfottow— C^ay : pastute, and some afalile. 
Forest-hill-— Enclbscd:' pasture: co\Vs. ' * * 

Sbdtovct— Erielosetf : atJlble artd pastoi'e. Thertf is 
ihtici* ydfow* Ochre h^rf', attrf red sand, 

Beckley — Open : pasture and arable. * 
■ Eldkficld— Clay, and s^ome ^nd* and' stonebrash ; all 
enclosed. 
Church Cowley — Sand, arable. 
Iffleyi^Sand, operf. 

Headington — Sand, and some stbnebrash : enclosed 
arable. 
' B^rdbn-^AH urfdcr (tows. 

Wood Eaton — Rich strong land : cow pastures anrf 
aifliblc. 

' "Wale^ Eatdn-i-AH ewclbsed: ricli cdw-grbund :* 
some arable. 
• KtdHhgtbn— Cotv'.grftland and'aj-abte. 

There is a tract of reddish sand, three miles wide andf 
iBtit^ or five itiiles Icittg, in the parififhes of Beckky 
tiyHcreitiiesrT)n-tf iDCt), EldsfieW; Ifcd<iington,Sh<rti 

over. 



over, Stanton, end- Forest-Ipll^ upon Vhich tmrpips 
succeed greatly. This tract of sand is found ako. in 
i^e* upper part pf .Cowlcy-field, whore it is deep wd 
good; and in Littlc-mobf, it is a famous deep sand. 
Marsh Baldon is a red sand. Quere — therefore) if 
the above tract does not i^iite i^ith the fine red sandf of 
Nuncham and Dorchester hundred ? 

At North-Weston, in the rich district xif T]u||ie, 
about one-third is under the plough. The gr^ layds 
may be divided into upland, and low flat m^adow»>oa 
the river. The land, a very fine sandy loam^ or r«t^er 
a loamy sand ; but there are tracts of wet adhesive 
lof^m on cUy, but very rich. The red, light, ^qdy 
loam is more predominant. Thame open-field i#, a 
reddish loam on- a flinty gravel, and is aa a4mira|>le 
soil. Morton-field, in the same district, a stiff loam : 
two crops and a fallow. 

Kidlington — ^AU open-field, and has a large cow* 
common. . , . 

Weston-on-the-Green — Enclosed : stonebrash. 

jShtpton*^The same. 

Water E^ton — Enclosed : cows and sheep. 

Bamplkm, and its hamlets of Iladdon, Wealdi, CSote^ 
AstgiU) Lew, Chimney, and Shifford, conts^ifi aboat 
CpOO, fares of arable^ and 4000 of grass. Rich, ^^CfH 
liiown laaiD on gravel ; part of it clay, oa tb^ hjXhk % 
•^ptjtbe v^l9./9x;c^ing fine lapd^ from dQs, to 404. per 
acrj?. Mjuclf! of it is thrown , up into broad ar<4ied 
landi&« and(,^<^ high for .the quality, qf ithfl 9oiL XirUt 
yel seems to. be uoder all the cojuubry, rfi;om \ihMn^ 
and Lechlade.to Bampt^n. in}, 

Kemscott — On gravel, and deep. 

C^afloa— Ditto. , 

Alrescot 
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• AlrescQt-^On g'^rel, and stonebrasb. 
Clanville — Gravel and good loam. 

Chimlcj — ^Good loam on graVel: excellent. Ea* 
closed: no fallow. 

Sfanlake — Gravel. ' 

Bright Hampton — On ditto. 

Hardwick — Ditto. 
' Duckleton — Ditto, and clay. 

Coggs and Ensham — Loam <ind clay. 

• Stanton Harcourt and North-moor — ^Gravel. 
Newland — Stone and cliiy. 

South Leigh — Deep and strong. 

• Laiigford — ^A good deep soil iir the lower part of the 
parish. 

Shipton — Sandy loam, pebbles, and stonebrash. 



SECT, v.— WATER. 



" In so far as the counties of Oxford and Berks am 
contiguous, tliey are srpnrhtcd from each other by the 
1*1 vers ^sis and Thames. ITic river Thame, which runs 
through the county, falls into the Isis at^ Dorchester, 
aad^from that place the rivcttakes the name of Thames. 
Oiher Hve#sinr Oxfordshire are, the Charwell, which 
divides this county fn)m Northampton on a* part of 
the boundary dnly ; the Windrnsh,''tMe Evenlodcfj 
the Glym, tthd Uhc Ray ; besides nuitt^ous streams 
of inferior if6te i^.'*^-^bat this county may be con- 
sidered as inferior to none,- iti point of being well 
watered." 

Tbcre is a canal at Banbury, witliin thirteen n^les 
i of 
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of Chipping Norton ; yet barley is carried in quan- 
tities by land| 44 miles, to Birmingham, and coals 
brought back, and sold ^ cheaf) as those from Ban- 
bury. This land-carriage system, a very miserable 
one for a good farmer, may be the fruit of no leases. 
The OxfQid Canal is marked in the annexed Plate.- 
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CHAP. II. 



STATE OF PROPERTY. 



SECT. I. ESTATES. 

** IN regard to properly, there are a few noblemen 
and gentlemen who "have large estates, which, with 
the addition of the possessions belonging to the Churchy 
and the diiScrcnt Corporate Bodies of the University, 
form a considerable portion of this county. There are 
also many proprietors of a middling size, and many 
imall proprietors, particularly in the open fields/' 

In the red-land district, I found many considerable 
freeholders who farmed their own estates, and appeared 
to me to live in a respectable and comfortable manner^ 
and many with the reputation of being wealthy. 

I was informed, that there is in the county one 
estate, that produces above S0,000/. a year on the 
table; one of 12,000/., one of 7000/., one of 6000/., 
one of 5500/., two of 4000/., and several of above 
3000/. 



SECT. II. TENURES. 



The tenures by which land is held in Oxfordshire, 
are similar to those geucral.through the South of Eng- 
land. Fi^echold and copyhold leases for lives remain 
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" t 

lere ; and church and college leases, both for IiTca 
and years, abound greatly. The fine usual, one year 
and an half *s rent ; but the rent itself raised in many 
cases considerably. 



SECT. III.— PRICE OP LAND^ 

Mat be estimated in Oxfordshire, in the opinion! 
of Mr. Turner, of Barfo^d, at 26 years* purchase, at 
a fair i^nt, yielding 3} per cent, on the capital in« 
rested. 

Forest-hill, a farm of 372 acres, in the parish of the 
same liamc, lett on lease of 21 years, Ave now (1807} 
unexpired ; the rent, 497/., and valu^ late1j.at 800/.^ 
sold for I6,900A ;* estimated at S6 years' purchase.. 
The soil, sand and stonebrash arable, vfiih gdod pas« 
ture and meadow. 

Mr. Tormey purchased his estate at Barcot, twor 
years ago (913/. per annum freehold, and 131/. per 
annum leasehold for three lives, 'all living, and all 
under 90 years of age), for 13,000/^. It contains a good 
house, and a fishery in the river Thames : land-tax ad 
9s» in the pound on au old assessment, tithe*frae« ^ 
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CHAP. III. 



BUILDINGS. 



BBCT. t.— HOUSES OP FBOPBIBTOBS. 

TO swell this article ivith descriptions of such 
a place as Blcnhctin, accounts of ivhich are found in 
so man J volumes, ^vould be useless, aud iride of the 
scope of such a Report. Suffice it to remark, that it 
"will not be viewed without a lively interest, in its ori- 
gin, its splendour, and the admirable spirit with which 
every thing is kept up to a becoming state of cleganccy 
and the magnificence of the first residence possessed bj 
a subject in Britain. 

. To such as; would build a house and offices at tlie 
expanse of about 20,000/., I would recommend aa»t* 
fention to the plan of Mr. Wayland's house. It i& 
fipt perhapa free from faults, but useful hints are to bp 
taken from it. 



SECT. II.— f:abm-houses and offices; 

There is so much merit in one point of practice in 
Oxfordshire, that I hasten with pleasure to mention it : 
the capt stone reek-stands are well built, and general 
through the county ; and I have very rarely seen reek* 
yards better arranged, in point of regularity of posi* 
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tton, proper spaces between tfie stacks, and neat has- 
bandlike execiiiion in building the stacks, and in the 
iicathess of trimming and thatching them. They have 
a proper pride in a clean and well-ordefed reek-yard^ 
and are sure to walk a stranger into them. They forni 
6o perfdct a contrast to the ragged heaps caAed stacks^' 
by the coortesy of Suffolk and Norfolk, that I hav<i 
tetumed \o my own cdilnty and fatrA with no little dis- 
l^nst \ and must walk into five^and-twenty acres o^ 
"well-dibblcd wheat) in order to reiresh an eye wearied 
iiritb the deformities of the stacks: 

Granaries bdilt on capt stodefi are also very ^rieraly 
And well executed^ 

Mr. Cozins, of Golder^ ^hd occupies his own estate^ 
las made considerable exertidrls, in nearly surrounding 
a large space witJi buildings, which he has divided 
into three yards; one for turning his team^ into at 
iiight, another for his barren cows, and a thtfd for thei 
ihilch cows. He has built Stables, cow-hotfses, and 
Ihoveable bams ; arid ralised a new, i^nd one of the best 
^anaries I have seen^ oh dapt stones ; it contains twoi 
stories, and the bins ^^j conveniently dispbsed : the 
inside boarding \& closely attached to the external, sd 
l» Xo exclude all harboiir even for a mtftift. It cost 
180 guineas complete. 

Another object well attended io in many cow and 
gazing farms,, is the arrangement of the hay-stackt 
close behind t&e stalU, and feeding-houses, and yardsj^ 
ieady for the most convenient supply of the cattle 
fhrottgli apertures in the wall, for the immediate deli^ 
very to the heads of the cattle. This is sm important 
point in preventing waste, and sating labour. 

3ut having noticed these particulars, the rest is i 
dank: I saw no truly well-contrived farmery, ia 
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'which due thought had been exerted in so placing 
every buildiug, that it could not possibly be moved 
^vith&ut incurring some inconvcniencei greater than 
arises from its present position. — Why is the stable 
here? — Why are the cows there?— Why not have 
placed the thrasliing-mill in such a position ? — The 
answers to such questions sliew, that essential objects 
in these arrangements have not been in contemplation, 
even in building new yards. The number of thrashing- 
mills in the county is considerable; but all that I saw 
have been placed with no other view, than that of find* 
ing a barn already built to cover it, and thus using a 
building for the purpose, perhaps thrice as lofty as 
was necessary. This is no cheap way of going to work; 
and yeU witli much space, there is generally no pro- 
vision for the straw; and when chaff-cutters are an* 
n^xed, none to receive the cbiiiF, and still less attention 
paid io the delivery of either to the animals that eat or 
use them as food or litter* The position of a thrashing- 
mill decides that of every other building ; for it cuts, 
or ought to cut, all the hay of the farm into chaff, 
with much of the straw; and the house that imme- 
diately receives this chaff must be «o pkiced, as to 
admit a cc^vcnient delivery to the stables, stalls, 
and sheep-yards. Thus the straw«house, chaff^house, 
stables, stalls, hay-stacks, and sheep-yard, must he 
jplaced in consequence of the position of the thrash- 
iog-miU, or waste and expense of lalxAir must follow. 
These, and many other circumstances that deserve, at- 
tention, will be looked for in vain in. the yards of Ox^ 
£6rdshire. Nor is it to be objected » that thrashing- 
mills being a new invention, such attentions could 
Qot be paid ; for, in tlie first place, the new yards are ^ 
scara^ly better, in this respect, than the old ones; and 

in 
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in the next place, the same requisites are clemaTuled 
under the old system of flail-thrasbing, with no other 
difierence than the thrashing-floor being the point of 
regulation instead of the mill, and a very small share 
of contrivance will adapt the system to more floors than 
one. Bat our views ai present^ since the discovery of 
the miU| demaud (juitc a new arrangement. 



SEPT. III. — BUILDING MATERIALS AND LABOUR. 

Oxfordshire is under favourable circumstances 
in regard to a /^reat plenty of building materials : stone 
and limestone abound in every part of the county ; 
slate for ordinary buildings is found in several dis- 
tricts; timber remains in parts of it to a tolerable 
amount ; but the new enclosures, as well as the open 
fiddS) are very naked : nor is the pay of artizans so 
liigh as in various parts of the kingdom. 
• Mr. Pratt, one of the stewards of His Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough, gave me the following prices : 
lie has much knowleege in all that concerns timber, 
ivoods, and plantations. 

1806. Oak, 4^. to 55. per foot, including top and 
bark; elm, Is. 3d, ditto; ash, is. 6rf. toS;.; beech, 
is. 3^.; sycamore, 1;. 6d, ; lime, Is. 3d, to 1.9. 6d. 

Some part sold to the Navy by those who buy the 
lots : the prices not so high as two years ago. 

Tlie Bishop of Durham, at Mungwcll, has bam* 
floors made of beech, which, being cut down in win- 
ter, and when sawn out, laid in water for six wecks^ 
have proved extremely durable. 

^^ I 4.0 not think that the ^ndlord ivoold gain any 
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.Ihijig by paying half the workmanship : let him,* hip 
)>ailiff, or his steward, look over his farms occasionally^ 
and the present mode of repairing will be found to an^ 
^wer as well as any plai^ of the kind ; but the best plan 
may perhaps be, for the landlord ^o pay the whole of 
t^e repairs, ejj^cept straw and carriage, and to lett hi^ 
farms accordingly^ And as it is right that the tenant 
should have an iiilerest ii> preserving the buildings, he 
/should pay a certain sum per cent, upon all the work- 
manship in tjie necessary repairs. All buildings should 
]be examined before the winter, and the principal work-* 
inaii should have orders to keep Vind and water-tight 
jtill ypu sep hini again." — Marquis of piandford. 



^£CT. IV. — COTTAGES.' 

« 

The exertions of the Board of Agriculture, sooi^ 
after its establishment, and which have been continued 
to the present time, opened a new field for the ben^vo-? 
lencc of land proprietors to move in. The object of 
building comfortable cottages for the residence of thq 
industrious labourer, and annexing a sufficient quan^ 
tityofland to keep him from parochial support, be- 
came a;i exertipn equally honourable to those who made 
it, and benc|icial, in every view, to the poor people 
who were thus raised abpve a dependence on the rates 
pf the parisli. The advantages of |he system were sin^ 
gularly experienced thrpugb two severe scarcities ; an(| 
as it was found, in a great variety of instances^, that i^ 
pompletely stood the shock of those two most trying 
periods, it was pronounced by many persons of expe- 
fience anf} ability, an object deserving of eyery atten* 
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'tlon and encouragement. Inquiries into the state and 
condition of the poor became of more importance tlian 
ever, as well from the apparent utility of tlie plan re- 
commended by the Board, as from the rapid and 
alarming rise of rales, Mrbere the old system has been 
adhered to« 

A large party of intlligent farmers iihom 1 met 
ftt Mr* Fane's, all agreed, that it was highly bencfi* 
cial for cottagers to have each half an acre of land. 
"Were it only for employment to keep them frona Iho 
ale-house, the object is considerable, and would alone 
answer the expense ; bi^t it is advantageous in many 
other respects* 

Formerly, many cottagers about Baldon had two, thrce^ 
or four acres, and they kept cows ; now, still having 
the land, they keep no cows : their rent, from 30s, to 
42f. per acre, and all applied as arable. A query 
founded upon tliis-rllow far the system could do 
here? Probably the scarcities banished the cows: Did 
they not sell their cows, and plougb the ground^ 
tempted by the high price of ^'heat ? But how came 
they permitted to plough ? Did they not give up cows 
when butter was SO per ceut. cheaper than at present ? 

There are gardens^ and good ones to nine-tenths 
of the cottages I have seen m Oxiordshire. A few 
years ago, they had no potatoes ; now all have them. 
Formerly they did not like that root with their bacon, 
only cabbage : at present they are generally eaten. Sir 
Christopher Willoughby's cottages have not had their 
rents raised for near a century ; but about Hen|ey, &c* 
they pay from 3/. to 5/. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, has thirteen cottages, at 
the rent of 20^. to 45^. ; all with gardens. 

Cottajges aboiit Stoocsfield, rent from 30s. to3/« and 
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all have gardens. Labourer! are plentifiil in tbd 
county. 

Many cotfngcs at Bamptoii, &c. have gardens t 
rent, from nothing to 3/. ; otberfi pay If per week. 

The exertions of my Lord Bishop of Durham, in 
buifding cottages, are of uncommon merit, and almost 
equally ilcscrving commendation, whether the design 
Or the execution be considered. His Lordship has 
raised six pairs of them ; they have each a very good 
garden, and conveniences lor pigs. They cost build- 
ing something above JOO/. each, and two guineas is 
tie rent paiil for them. Tb<*y are very substantially 
and conveniently built, as the annexed plan will 
l^hew. 

The rent is so much below that of very inferior 
houses in the occupation of the poor, that it led to a 
iconvcrsaiion with the Rev. Mr. Durell, upon the sys« 
tem, which he explained with a propriety and a clear- 
ness not to be transfused by me In a cold recital : this 
vill easily be believed by those who knorr the clearness 
of his conceptions and expression. Rent in money is 
not the objrci ; but to place the inhabitants in such a 
^tate of ease and comfort as shall tend to habits of in^ 
dustry, sobriety, and honesty. Connected with, and 
uniting in, this object, as a part of the system, are 
other means strongly tending to the same end. Every 
workman employed by the Bishop is permitted to 
lodge, after harvest, in the bailiff's hands, 1/. lb. 6d.; 
^nd in consequence of his readiness to make this reserve* 
from a time of plenty, he is allowed through the fol- 
lowing wifiter to purchase barley at Ss. a bushel under, 
the market price, or any other product of the fann he 
fnay want, at a proportionable deduction in the pricew 
And fi^rtber^ to secure a benefit in buying .such cojn- 
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tiiodities as the farm urill not produce, his Lordship 
has established a village shop, at which they, and all 
the other poor of the neighbourhood, may buy what- 
ever they want at a reduced pr'ce, for ready money. 
It was w^Il remarked, that half the poverty of the poor 
arises from the various and mischievous evils of their 
running in debt to the village shopkeepers ; evils that 
tome with additional weight to the high prices they are 
usually forced to pay. 

The wives and daughters of the cottagers receive all 
the flax they please, which is given them to spin into 
thread; and when they return such thread, they are 
paid the full price for spinning it* The Bishop has it 
-Woven into cloth, according to the fineness of the 
spinning ; and this is sold to the cottagers* families at 
2d. a yard lower than the ordinary price. ' 

Combining these advantages of very light rents, good 
gardens, plenty of pigs, stocks of bees (one originally 
given to each cottage), the farm products commanded 
at an easy price, and all others had at a low rate, 
without debts — these families are placed in a situation 
productive of good morals. None of them ever receive 
any relief from the parish. 

Should it be observed that all this is well for a man 
0f great fortune, but inapplicable to others-^it must be 
remarked, that it is applicable to all farming their 
own land, and able io build cottages : the benefit of 
the measure to the employer here becomes an object of 
consequence. Setting aside aby attention to personal 
merit, and benevolence, and feelings which are not 
universal, the system has advantages^ perhaps ade- 
quate, on a difierent calciilation, to prove that it is 
profitable as well as benevolent. To employ no other 
labourers op a farm than sacfa as yre placed above the 
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temptaCions re&uiting from an abject porerty, u aloM 
» point as clearly beneficial in the general idea, as it 
ift vnsusGeptible of a minute money calculation. H« 
iwbo bas farmed long and largely, must know the losscf 
iocideat to ill neighbourhood : barns are scenes of 
plonder, and fences and woods of depredation ; vigi* 
lance in the preservation of rural property, is as necesv 
tary as industry to acquire it ; and every magistrate 
bas caiise to know, that with all the watchfulness an<| 
anxiety of farmers, their losses are not inconsiderable. 
By such a system as the Bishop^s, you go to the root 
of the evil, in the poverty and disadvantages of the 
labouring poor, and gradually form them to habits 
which mature the effect, and render it durable. This 
^, and must be^ as profitable to the employer as it is 
to tbe labourer* 

I know but one grand objection to be made, and that 
i&-*rife2Z) and fashionable : men and women thus placed 
VI a state of ease and comfort, will breed children most 
ititolcrably { and as the increase of population demands 
checks rather than encouragement, the Bishop has 
quite mistaken the matter, and is doing the public an 
injury^ while he most erroneously thinks himself well 
employed. This we leave io tbe politicians, who, if 
tiiey agree in the opinion, have feelings not much to 
be envied. One icmr^rk I shall venture, though a po- 
litical one ; the fegularly acting pheck to population in 
this kingdom y is not the price of corn, nor any thing 
connected with it, but tbe difficulty of obtaining habita* 
tions. This operate^ at all times, and in all places. 
It is the only reason why marriages do nqt multiply ; 
it is a check entirely in the bands of those who have 
the mean$ of measuring, both the want and the super* 
iuity. In the appUc^lioi^ it iS; as it pught to he, 
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local : yoa have the power io pull down and to build 
j9p, and you can do neither without the effect surely 
following the choice dictated by the circumstances of 
^e district. Go to a place where a manufacture is 
permanently established, and there it may not be wise 
to add to cottages — it may be prudent even to pull 
4own, when opportunity offers: go to the fens of 
Lincolnshire, and yon will soon see the propriety of 
building many new ones. But you pan go no where^ 
where it is not practically and politically wise, to 
change wretched hovels into comfortable dwellings, 
and so to arrange the adjacent land, as to take familiea 
fjcoia a dependence on, the pari^jh rates, and enable 
Ihem, by industry and sobriety, to maintain them* 
pelves. 

^^ It has been recommended, on former occasions, to 
lay to the cottages of labourers a small portion of land^ 
in such places as might be converted into pasture ; and 
though I must for the present produce the two follow-* 
jng instances of the effect of such a proceeding from 
two neighbouring counties, yet the instances appear to 
me to be too much in point to be here omitted. It ia 
almost needless to say, the authenticity of tliem is un- 
questionable. 

^* The commonable land belonging to a parish ia 
'Worcestershire, which is situated very near to Tewkes* 
bury, in Gloucestershire, was enclosed about S2 years 
ago ; and th^re was an allptment, containing S5 acres^ 
iet out for the use of such pf the poor as rented less than 
10/. a year, to bestocl^ed in common. At that tim^ 
there we|:e about sixt^n people on the parish books, 
some of whom bad families. Previous to the enclosure^ 
there were some few cottages that had land lett witi| 
tkm. to tbe aqiQunt qi &• or JL » year each. The 
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occupiers of these cottages with land annexed <o (Iiem^ 
-were remarkable for bringing up (lieir families in a 
more neat and decent manner tlian those whnse cottages 
Were without land ; and it was this circumstance which 
induced the lord of the manor (<o whom almost the 
whole of the parish belonged) to lay a plot of land, 
from five to twelve acres (besides the common before- 
mentioned), to other of (he cottages, and to add a small 
building, sufficient to contain a horse or a cow, and 
liiicwise to allow grafting stocks to raise orchards. In 
some instanced, small sums of money were lent to these 
cottagers, for the purchase of a cow, a mare, or a pig. 
*' The following good effects have been the conse- 
quence of this proceeding: it has not, in one instance, 
failed of giving an industrious turn, even to some who 
tirere before idle and profligate ; their attention in nursing 
up the young trees has been so much beyond what a 
farmer, intent upon greater objects, can or will bestow, 
that the value of the orchards is increased to 40^. per 
acre, in land which was of less than half the value in 
its former state ; and the poor*s-rates have, from this 
cause, fallen to id> in the pound, or less, there being 
only two (and those very old) people on the books at 
this time, whilst the adjoining parishes arc assessed 
from 2s, 6d, to 5s. in tiie pound. These are labourers, 
and good ones : their little cona-rns are managed by 
fheir wives and children, with their own nssisti^nce after 
their day's work. Their stock consists qf a cow, a year- 
ling heifer, or a mare, to breed (from which a colt at 
half a year old will fetch from 3/. to 5/.), a sow, and 
30 or 40 geese. This, therefore, has been the means of 
bringing a supply of poultry and fruit to the market, 
of increasing population, and making the land produce 
double the rent a farmer c^ afford to give. 
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^^ The otiier parish to ivhich I aHaded, is situated 
within six miles of Leicester, and belongs to a noble- 
man whose family have for many years lett small quan* 
titles of land, varying from, four to twenty acres, with 
the cottages, after the rate of about one-fifth less thaa 
the same sort is lett for to the farm<»ip. These cottages 
keep from one to three or four milch cows to make but- 
ter, from five to twenty lambfr(b6iiig chiefly twins, pur- 
chased, and brought up by hand), one or morepigs, and 
raise from one to three or four young beastsyearly. 

'^ The consequence is, that about twenty families live 
comlortable as labourers, whilst the management of 
their stock employs their famities, and themselves at 
their leisure time, which might otfierwise be spent inr 
an ale-house. The poorVrates are only from 6d. to Sd.- 
in the pound, which may be confi^derid as a saving to 
the parish of €0/. or 80/. a year. It is true, that the 
kndlord sustains a loss, in the first itistance, of about 
30/. a year in rent, on account of these lands being letl 
cheaper than the' farms ; bat it is doubly reiitored, by 
eaabling t4ic farmers to pay a greater rent for their 
farms, on account of the poor's-rates being so easy*.'' 
' '■ » ■ ? ■ '■ ■ -..■■■■, ..^.. II, , 

* Mr* Davis, oriipnal Report. - ' 
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** THE ske of tbe farms varies so much, that it lA 
dtifficult to spesLk on that hfead ; but they may be con^ 
aideredj generally speakings bb less than fai most parte 
of England*/^ 

The more that ii^uiries are mnltipKed in the king-^ 
dom, the more cleatly k will be shewh, that farms are 
not too large : supposing that one or two in a county 
may be foulhl that might be adyantageously divided/ 
6uch exceptions are sd laie, that to found any general 
reasoning upon them would be fatile.* Upon the i^hole, 
they are tab small to b6 amsistent with good hus* 
bandry, and I fotmd this to be th6 fact in matiy parttf 
ofO^tfordshite. 

About Stoken-Asl^y none hrger thto ten 200 or SOtf 
sheep. 

The largest farmift ill the rich Thame diMrict/ do noC 
tisually exceed SOO acres. 

For some miles around Blenh^mi htmi are in gene^ 
rat from 100 to 500 acres s here and there a Istrger, and 
iome smaller k* The great farmers ate generally the best 
cultivators. 
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Pdrms at Dorchesier.-^A ttxU vi Ir. in the pottod^ 
faiaes 96/. lOf . 



2. .« .........v*.....-* IS' 17 

3. ... .......... 12 4 

4. 4*.........M......te.v.v/.*..... 7 3 

fi. .............l.......v//.......<r 6 

e. ......i..........w......-.v.«.. 5 18 

7. •••m4.v..v.....'..v.v.....*.«...v 4r 9* O 

8. •.4m...*..m....-.;%....'........" 4* 8 

S: . — ......^^..^.v^^..;^ 2 17 

X\/m .4.M..*.'./tfMi'..'../.MV.V.V.V.Va* 2? V \^ 

11. ....v....»....Av;v....v. 1 15 

12. ••.•..•M....'.'i.«..^Vj;...;.'«.. 'it 6 
l^f .••••i.'...-.*MV.*..MV;;y.*.v....*.. 1* 6 

J 4. ......«mV..i).^*.*.^/.V^»//**.'<^4 * v Jlo V 

is ...v.... O 14 

JlO. ^•.•...•...•.....•Vm..'..«V..'«/^ v/ llj v 

l8 ;..*i«.....tf.'..{.-..2j....i4 -0 T' 

19 W......W........ 7 

SO. i..«*.-.....-.............^..v.. ©70 

22. .. u.^^^....^^. ' 8 

SbO. •.•..4...M......MM.....4..... V O V 

4VX* •..«.. .«.MM.°4MMM.f...4.....' U O If 

3rZ/. J*..M....M......*..MM....«.«.. vf W V 

«6 .. 6 

27. * 6 

28 . ......... 6 

9V. •.•M..M..M..4.«««...fe....«.. 1/ O %f 



Garry forward^ .... £.93 12 
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Brovgbt ^wardy £.93 12 

m2?* •«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• \M ni \M 

34. ~.>- ».... 4 

%1%F» ••••••••••••••••••^••••••••••c* V V V 

%/Of •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• V nc ' V 

37 .............M..^...... 3.0 

38. 3 

%jj» •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• \i %y , \j 

41 • •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• >/ 2? \j 

43. ........ . 2 

4v« •••••••••••••••••••••M********* v 2? t/ 

v^« •••••••••••••••••••••••#•••••••• 1/ 19 vf 

46. ..........~ ...... 2 

49* •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• W A? V 

50 2 

52. .>....^................,...... 2 

jf .96 19 

Oxer Norton and Salford. — One of 600/. a jear, 
one of 400/., one of 500/.^ oneof SOOA^ one of 100/.^ 
one of 450/. 

On the very fine estate of G. Stratton, Esq. at Great 
Teif| there are the folloi)rin£ : ^ 



No.l, 



^^« •■• •••••••••••••••••••••••••••• ^t 16 io 

9. ~«v . 210 • 

3 ^ 172 

4. «i.........„.......„..„. 90S 

5 /f..^^. 75 

o. •••••••••••••••••••••••••••• S40 0.0 

7 243 

8. .«^. — . 110 

9. .»» 220 

10 560 

11 210 , 

12. .^ 190 

" IS. — 360 

14 343 

15 ! 225 

16. 10 

17 6 6 

18 59 14 3 

19 12 7 6 

20 ,.... 235 Q 

45 cottages, each with a 

very good garden . 
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Besides a house apd gardens, &c. 64 acres of very 
fine and thriving plantations. 

For ten miles around Bnldon, there are no larger 
farms than from four to 500/. a year, and very few 
above 250/. or 300/. 

The design of Sir C. Willolighby's farming is to 
raise 9 very obj. cl of the consumption of a family of 3^, 
at home, that the climate of the country' will give. 
He annually kills 80' sheep; by agreement with a 
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neighbour, he eatfi bis own beef. He keeps nine^ 
tccn cows for butter, milk, cream, and cheese. A 
productive dove<-house yields an ample supply of pi- 
geons. I lis ponds (having a small stream through 
tl>em, and being well attended) afford him carp, tench^ 
and p(*rch : carp of three to six pounds, tench one 
pound, perch from a half to two pounds, and to be 
had whenever he wants them. Poultry of all sorts ia 
great abundance. Game. Hi$own wheat, oats, and 
hay ; makes bis own niult, and raises hops and poles. 
All this forms a systcni of family plenty, and gives 
the satisfaction of every thing being good of the sort, 
if due attention be paid to the management ^ and when 
it is effected by little other expense than the labour and 
taxes of a farm of less than 400 acres, for the supply 
of so large a family, with a coi^siderabk surplus of 
many articles for sale, it is, in the mind of this very 
attentive and reflecting proprietor, a proof that the 
system is not only pleasant, but profitable ; and of this 
fact 1 have no doubt, with so large a family. 

The times give no inconsiderable importance to 
notes of this complexion ; taxes, and the rise in the 
price of so many articles of a gentleman*s consump- 
tion ; but above all, the modes of living are become^ 
such, as to threaten the comforts of many classes who, 
twenty or thirty years ago, thought themselves moving 
in a sphere above all apprehension. The nearest zoa^ 
of going to work^ is now well worth attending to. 

" There are many farms in the Forest district, from 
20/. to 80/. per ami.*" 

"In some counties large farms are much more pro- 
ductive in the 'gross than small ones : they may not 
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pfodace so many ghickens and ducks, but certainly 
more mutton and wool, and more beef and corn, and 
"what some people think of more consequence, more 
children, by employing a much greater number of la* 
bourcrs." — J. Boys. 

FARlffERS. 

In regard to the character of the Oxfordshire far- 
luers a remark may be made at present, which will not 
probably be just twenty years hence ; and I well know, 
was not the case tv?enty, thirty, and forty years ago; 
when I found them to be a very diSerent race from 
what they are at present » They are now in the period 
of a great change in their ideas, knowledge, practice, 
and other circumstances. Enclosing to a greater pro* 
portional amount than in almost any other County ia 
(he kingdom, has changed the men as much sis it has 
improved the country : they are now in the ebullition 
of this change : a vast amelioration has been wrought, 
and is working ; and a great deal of ignorance and bar* 
barity remains. The Gothsand Vandals of open fields 
touch the civilization of enclosures. Men have been 
taught to think, and till that moment arrives, nothing 
can be done effectively. When 1 passed from the con- 
versation of the farmers I was recommended to call on, 
to that of men whom chance threw in my way, I 
seemed to have lost a century in time, or to have moved 
1000 miles in a day. ^ Liberal commnn jcation, the re* 
cult of enlarged ideas, was contrasted wifh a dark ig- 
norance under the covert of wise suspicions ; a sullen 
reserve lest landlords should be rendered too knowing ; 
and false information given under the hope that it 
might deceive : were in such opposition, that it wa$ , 
msj to see the change, however it might work, had' 
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not done its business. The old open-field scl^ool most 
die off before new ideas can become generally rooted. 



SECT. II.— RENT. 

I FOUND among tbe farmers thfonghont the count j, 
a jealousy relative to this subject, which, since the 
property-tax, must be considered as ill exerted Go- 
vernment have attained, to a degree of certainty, much 
more knowledge on this subject than was ever possessed 
before; and in every county the means of knowing it 
are so increased, that concealment is idle, so far as agri- 
cultural inquiries can be concerned. Buttthe Board 
orders such an article to stand in the inquiries of Sur- 
veyors, not for any political purpose, but with the 
mere view of better understanding the various descrip- 
tions given of the aoils. Lighjt and heavy, weak and ^ 
strong, are such indefinite terms, that any addition, . 
like that of rent or produce, become an explanation in 
doubtful cases. In using such terms, those and many 
more might be equally applied to some poorer sands ia 
Dorchcster'hundred, and to the fertile ones of Atter- 
bury ; yet these are worth iOs, per acre better tliau the 
first merit 15s» 

The upper part of Mungwell parish was ^within ten 
years, lOs. an acre. At present the whole would Ictt 
for I ^55, Rent of the Thames ;neadows about 31. 
They are better towards Reading. 

About English, 17s. Crf. 

At Whitchurch, some pay for the vale 45s. .per 
acre round. The hills 20s. '' 

Frum various notes through the Chiltcrn district, it 

appears 
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appears that the rents rise from Vis. to 30^. ; and some 
land on the Thames 40*. W^re I to estimate the ave- 
rage of the whole district as marked in the map, I 
should name 16s. as the average rent. 

Abont the Baldons, &c. open-field arable twenty 
years ago Is. 6d. perKcre; now 16s. and the farmers 
much richer now than they were then. 

In the last two or three years rents are raised greatly 
in all the yicinity of the Baldons ; but not near dou* 
bled. -Most inconvertible land. College fines at re- 
served rents, on 21 years leases, one year and a half. 

The open-field at Dorchester, letts at 25^. per acre* 
It is red sand. 

Sir Gregory Turner letts his property all round, at 
Merton, at 3/. per acre : Exeter College lett theirs at 
the same place at 40^. 

Mr. Rowlaud, at Water Eaton, on land all roiind 
at 63s. : keeps many and great beasts. 

Hampton Poyle enclosed in 1797 : rents all round^ 
meadow and arable, at from 355. to 40^. per acre. 

In thp rich district of Thames and North Weston, 
a meadow of 50 acres was lett many years ago for 100 
guineas. Some part of the district letts at 3/. and 
many whole farms throughout at 455. 

Wcndlebury, before tlie enclosure about seven years 
ago, was 9s. or 10^. per acre. The Commissioners* qua- 
lity price was from 135. to 405. and the average 245. 
tithe-free. The quantity 1 100 acres. 

At Black Bourton, there was^a valuation at 18d. or 
9s. per acre, 33 years- ago, which now is 145. 

Bampton from 125. to 155. the field acre. An en- 
closure here would treble the Earl of Coventry's rents ; 
perhaps quadruple them. They have a common of 
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SOOQ acres of green sward, ivbicli enclosed \rould be 
famous land. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate so various a dis- 
trict as that comprehended under the denominotioa 
miscellaneous : perhaps 25s. may not be far from the 
fact. 

I was assured at Bloxham, that a farm of 350 acres 
ihfcre would lett at 50s. per acre round ; but the land 
k not so good asT the red sand at Adderbury, ' 

At and about Great Tew, arable 15$. to 2Qs. ; 
grass 2S5. to 40^. ; rates 3s. 6d, iu the pound.' 
. I am not beyond the truth, in conjecturing that the 
rrd land district letts or is occupied at the rent of 30s. 
on an average. 

Average of the stonebrash around Coversfiekl, esti- 
mated at 2O5. 

Westcot Barton, stonebrash SQs. per acre, tithe^ 
free. • . - 

Average of the county, 25s. 

Duns Tew 2its. ; was before enclosing ]2s. or 13s^ 

In general, in the whole stonebrash district, irents 
arc doubled by enclosure ; in some cases trebled. 

I estimate the whole stonebra&h district at 20s, per 
acre. 

In the district south of Oxford, I heard the rent of 
the whole county estimated at 20s. all round oa aa 
average, wastes included. 

A very considerabk^ person thought that this was too 
high, and that it did not amount to above I7s. 

A third, reckoned all profitable land at an average of 
Sis. 
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Red land, 79,635 ^.. at 30s. £.119,159 10 

Stonebrash, .... 164,093 .... at 90j 161,023 

Chiltcm, 64,778 .... at 16j 51,892 8 

Miscellaneous, 166,400 .... 'at 25*. ...: 208,000 

Total .... 474,836 Ave. 225. lOrf. /. 543,2117 18 



SECT. III. TITHB. 

WoTTON, enclosed by Act of Parliament, and yet 
left subject to tithes. 

Mr. Turner letts 2000 acres of tithe at is. an acre 
all round, for corn tithe, on stonebrash land. 

At English, &c. 5^. in the pound; at Colder 5^. 
per acre; for grass 2s. Gd. to 3s. ; Crow marsh 6s. to 
7*. per acre below hill ; but less for the hills. 

In general, of arable land fairly ktt, one-fourth of 
tlie reiit. The University o/ Oxford is supposed to 
possess the property in whole or in part, of one-sixth of 
the county. By the expression in party I conceive 
tithes to be meant. 

*' It would be extremely desirable to institute an 
inquiry into the comparative state of cultivation of the 
land held under collo:i:es or ccclcsias<ics; the farm 
buildings, and the circumstances of the tenants, that 
Bome conclusion might be drawn on the advantages or 
dtsadvauUi^es of different tcMures. It niii^ht be inci- 
dental to such inquiry, to estimate the amount of ca- 
pital required to support a farm sullicient for the main- 
tenance of a family at a rack-rent, and under college 
tenure; as also the size of a farm under college tenure 
and at rack-rent, which, with the same capital, would 
support a family. My observations tend to shew that 
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the same capital would better support a family .on a 
farvp of the same value at rack-rent than under college 
tenure. Rack-rent being payable half-yearly, requires 
not the foresight that is required to provide for a fine 
payable at the renewal of a 11 fe, ojr at the end of seven 
years ; it is more congenial to a farmer's prudential 
practice, which seldom reaches beyond the spur of the 
occasion. When there is a distinct fortune, indepen- 
dent of the farm capital, college tenure proceeds 
smoothly ; the buildings look respectable, and -the te- 
nant livis in comfort ; but in other leases the farm and 
the farmers gradually fall into decay." — MS, Annot* 

In general, one-third of the rental, or one-fourth, 
tithe included ; one-fifth of the rent on poor land, and 
Is. 6d. over per acre. This, if under a pound, from 
lOd. to 20d. 

In most of the enclosures that have taken place about 
Bicester, one-ninth and one-fifth have been given for 
tithe. At Lower Heyford one-fifth and one-ninth. 
At Hampton Poyle the %ame, but the land not as- 
signed; a corn-rent. The Commissioners fixed the 
bushels payable by each person, according to the qua- 
lity of the land, and the price is regulated every yeat 
on that of Oxford market at Lady-day and Michael- 
mas. 

Tithe at Bampton taken in kind ; when compounded, 
3s. per acre arable, and 2s. grass. They were offered 
for tjs. 8rf. and refused by the farmers, who were surely 
no conjurers^ for 4^. were given to gather. 

Tithe is various In Oxfordshire; a few rectors have 
one in fifteen, and others one in twenty. This arose 
from varied endowments; half the tithe was settled on 
the rector, and the other half perhaps given to some 
religious house, and on the suppression came into lay 
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liftnds. That the tithes came from the land-owner, ap- 
pears from the manor farm, and that only, bcitig iu 
so many cases tithe-free. ^ 

*' Corn-rent in lieu of tithes, is perhaps the most ge- 
nerally approved method of commutation, and yet, 
irhen fully examined, it will be found one of the most 
absurd. 

** The allotment of land seems the most fair and 
equitable of all others ; and yet neither this nor any 
other could prove an equivalent. The average here al- 
laded to might be advanced from 105/. to 2S!Q/. ; but 
^hat would have been the real value of the tithes after 
tlie enclosures ? Without this information the rent is 
of little consequence. The impossibility, of an equiva- 
lent for tithes, however, though apparently a powerful 
objection to a commutation, is in reality the most irre- 
sistible argument in ils favour. 

" Whether manure fertilizes private property, or 
parochial glebe, is indeed a matter of no importance 
io the public, provided there be the same produce in 
the whole parish. But this, it might easily be shewn, 
is in many instances impossible, and in most, highl/ 
improbable. An additional objection to tithes in kind, 
and perhaps a more powerful one tlian any here stat(*d, 
is, that the gathering them in will be generally 20/. 
per cent, sometimes 30/. greater to the tithe-owner 
than to the farmer. But the most irresistible objcctiiHi 
to tithes, whether taken or not taken in kind is, that 
in real value they increase in a most disproportionate 
degree to the increase of the value of land/' — Rev* 
John Jlowlelt. \ 

Commutation. — " It has been disputed what is the 

bcgl 
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I 

fcest system to follow when tithes are to be commofcd. 
In .this county, many enclosures have taken place 
within a few years, wherein all the several method* 
kave been pursued. In divers of these enclosures the 
luiul has been left titheable as before, because the tithe* 
ewiier and prap.ietors did not agree on terms. In others^ 
an annual rent has been fixed, to be paid out of each 
estate, varying according to the prices of corn, taken 
at stalled times ; and this method has been satisfactory 
in many cases. But the most usual mode is to set out' 
an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, by nvbicb botb 
sectorial and vicarial estates are often greatly improved 
in value : amongst other instances, I am favoured witlif 
the particulars (too copious to give here in detail) of a 
vicarage near Banbury, which improved from 105^. 
ti> 2201, a year immediately upon the enclosure ; and" 
at the expiration of a twenty-one years- lease^ the value 
was further considerably increased. 

" On thesubject of commutation of tithes, however^ 
if the matter is fairly viewed, it is^ right, briefly at 
least, to observe what is said on the other side of th« 
^lestion* 

*' It is undeniable that, as matters are at present, 
agriculture is daily improving, and therefore, though 
it must be confessed a desirable object to exonerate' 
lands from' tithes, yet it may be doubted whether they 
are so great an obstacle to improvements as sometimes 
iej)n*scji(ed. if a farmer occupies land of two de- 
scriptions, on<! portion titheable, the other exempt 
from tithes, it is natural to suppose lie will be more 
anxious (o manure that which will return him the 
entire profits, than that from which he is to receive a 
pait or.ly of the produce. ' He pays a specific sum tor 

bis 
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Ilis farm ; but from vhat part or . parcel of land the 
money accrues is indifferent. His attenticm -will be di- 
ncted to that which, in the least given compass, and 
with the least expense, will render the largest profits. 
But cases of this sort, comparatively rare and few in 
number, are not the proper instances to argue upon. . 
<' As to the objection of carrying the profits (when 
the tithes are taken in kind) to other lands, it is ob^ 
Tiated, if the manure so made is properly applied. 
The profits arising in a parish, are expended in the 
parish ; and whether they fertilize private property, or 
parochial glebe, the general produce is. equally im- 
proved, and the public equally benefited. 

^^ Of the force of these arguments I hazard no opi* 
nion ; but 1 should think myself deficient in the dis* 
charge of the commission confided to me, if, together 
with the most iliteresting facts, I did not also state the 
most material observations which I have heard, or 
which have occurred to me. , That Honourable Board, 
to whose consideration this Report is with all defi^ 
rence submitted, will bestow on the particulars that de* 
gree of attention which they shall respectively' appear 
to deserve.'* — Original Report* 



SECT. IV. — RATES. 

Mr. Sotham estimates poor-rates in Oxfordshire, 
on an average, at is, to 45. 6d, in the pound. 

Mr. Pratt conceives them to be on an average, in 
the parishes with which he is acquainted (which are 
many) from 4^. to 65. in the pound. 

At Beusington 8s. in the pound ; were Us. in the 

icarcity. 

Never 
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Never less at Tlinme than 6.?. in theponnd. 

At G.oUIcr, 5.V. in tlio pound ; Crowmarsli, 6s. to 7j. 
in the pound ; Muni^uvU, 4*. in the pound ; EngUshy 
4^. in (he pound ; Whitechurch, 8^. in the pound. 

At Bampton 5^. in the pound. 

Kempcolf, rales 2?. and tiUic*free. 

At Btirford, 10;. and \\s. in the pound; in cpuntry 
parishes 3;. to bs. in the pound. 

At Witney, 10;. in the pound; a^ Ramsden they 
were once 30;. in the pound. 

General average 3j. 4(/. Bloxham, &c. 55. ; at 
Bloxhani 70 people on the round : many shag weavers 
out of employment. Many sudi weavers in Banbury, 
&c. ; a rough coarse velvet made there : perhaps 1000 
Lave bcvn employed; but not at present: bad for 
farmers, ready for the parisli, and a Iieavy burtlien to 
the country; iv)r so well disposed as the country la- 
bourers. This fabric, like that of Witney, has travelled 
to the North* The unemployed, sent round from far- 
mer to farmer for employment, were begiuning to riot^ 
bad not the yeoman vy come in. 

At Dorchester, Ty.-or 85. in the pound. \ 

'DhljuTsemenls. 

Drcem1>er 1771, ^o April 1772 Z^-^S 

April 1775, fo November 65 8 11 

November 1772, to .\pril 1773 ^^ b ^ 

April to October 1800 , ;... 453 18 6 

October 1800, to April 1801 671 19 11 

ApriHo October 1801 480 4 

October 1801, to April 1802 393 1 10 

April to October I8()i :;5t 19 

Oetnbrr i.S02, to April 1803 314 7 9 

/pril to October 1803 236 10 

October 
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October 1803, to April 1804 ^^.292 8 10 

April to October 1801 ^. 284 10 9 

November 1804, to April 1805 ..• 364 8 4 

May to (October 180a .• 300 6 8 

October 1805, to April 1806 36i 9 IQ 

April to October 1806 388 18 2 

October 1806, to March IS07 411 12 6 

At Burcot, no rate was Icyied, and poor people wero 
got to take collection,* in order to prev:ent the parish 
being taxed in aid of Dorchester. At Bright walton, 
in the scarcity 295. in the pound. 

At Chimner, 7s, to 9s. in the pound ; in the scarcity , 
they were 12s. to Ms. At Crowell 6s, ; Lower Hey* 
lord 3s. 

In general, in the parishes about Cavcrsfiold, Mr. 
Bullock estimates them at 3s. to is. in the poifnd. 

The county-rates in Oxfordshire, by the extraordi- 
nary good management of the magistrates, and the 
highly to be commended exertions of the gentleman 
who has so ably filled the Cliair of the Sessions for 
above twenty years, have been kept down in a manner 
that should be an example to other counties. It does 
not amount, on an average, even to 3^^. in the pound ; 
and yet a new gaol has been built at Oxford : of the 
management of which, details have been spread through 
the kingA)m, and 1 believe have been productive ofi 
much good hi various districts. 

It appeared by the returns to ParHame;it in 1803, 
ihut the average of the county was is. 8(/.. 
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Summary of the County Totals of the Returns rela^ 
five to the Expense and Maintenance of the Poor^ 
for the Year ending Easter^ 1803y to which is sub* 
joinedy the Amount of Charitable Donations* 

Total money raised by the poor's- 
rate and other rate or rales, l 
vithin the year ending Easter, (^'^^^^^^^ ^® ^ 

Amount of similar rates; return 

made under 26 Geo, III. c. 56,- 

1786; medium average of 1783, ( ^'^^ ^ " 

1784, and 1785 ^ 

Amount of similar rates, the return 

made under 16 Geo. III. c. 40,- 

1776, money raised in the year( ' 

ending Easter 1776 

At what rate in the pound for the > ' a i. a 

year ending Easter, 1803 7 

Eicpenditufe on account ofthe poor, 7 q. ^^. 

1803 5 ^'^^^ ^ ^ 

Militia, highways, church, county^? H 8S6 19 7 

&c. 1803 •..• 5 , ' 

Earned by the poor out of houses ...... 1221 4 

Ditto in any house 1270 15 8 



Number of persons relieved from-v 

the poor-rate permanently, out> «6539 

of houses, not including children) 

Ditto in houses ^ 1243 

Number of children of persons re-^ 

Jieved permanently, out of houses, > 3214 

and under five years of age 5 

Ditto from five to fourteen years ...,•.•. 4841 

Number 
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Number of persons relieved occa- 
sionally ••• M— • —••.••••....• 

Number of persons included in the 
three preceding articles, above 
60 years of age, or disabled from > 
labour by permanent illness or I 
other infirmity ..•••••••••••••^•••••••^•••J 

Number of persons relieved, not be- 7 
ing parishioners •••••••.••••.••m..m 3 

Number of friendly societies ....m...-— 

Number of members in the said so- 1 
cieties ^ ^ 

Number of children in schools of 
industry ••••• «..• m.... 



} 



Amount of charitable donations, 
1786, annual produce of money 
Ditto from land • m....- -., 

Total annual produce •.•...•„,...m.m.. 



} 



6148 



S9I3 



2800 

69 

£010 

290 



£.706 13 3 

3347 2 H 

£A053 16 2 
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roOR-RATES OF OXFORDSHIRE. 



Bampton Hundred. 

Jfame ami DcseripttM of Total Afoney rahfd Sy At what Rate iif 

oath Parish ^ i'AkMW the Peorj^rates^ and the Pound ^ far 

9th(tr Rate or Ratej^ the Tear ening 

%vifbifi the Tear aid' Majfer^ 1 8C3* 
«ff Easter y 1803. 

Alvcscott ..., « jf.357 18 1 .... £,0 3 II ' 

Asthall,andAslIiaU.leigli 208 4 \0\ .... 3 7 

Aston and Coat ^ Gl^ \\ 8 ,... 5 8 

Rimpton and Weald .-. 995 7 A\ .... 6 

Bluk Bourton 398 13 7 .... 5 2 

BrijQ^htiiampton 54 .... 10 6 

Broadwell 2()S J 1 9| .... 3 

JJronirhton Vo^^s ' 259 16 4^ .... 7 Si 

Biirford ... — l:;00 7 5^ «.. 15 

Chimney 36 J 9 .... 1 9 

(lanfivld S>h9 11 .... 4 

Cmx^hy 0^20 7 9.i ... 9 

Curhridg(» 5vO 16 8 .... 15 

Dueklington 357 9 2 .... 10 

I ilLins 655 .... 9 6 

Grafton -. 49 6 2 .... 2 9^ 

HaiI(y(T) 1142 4 4 .... 10 9. 

HardvucKr and parO gg jg q ^ ^ 

of I (•lit)rd 3 

IlolwtU 70 2 6 .... 2 9 

Kclnisrott 1 1^ 14 2 .... 2 * 

Kcntolt 208 1 IIJ .... 5 3 

Lew 232 13 'J .... 6 4{ 

Norton, lirizo 4(i3 5 10 J .... I 6 

Rndcntt 2i 3 2 .... 10| 

Shiilbrd 31 9 2 .... I 

S(an;!!:il-c S34 IT 9| .... 10 6 

I'pton :nid8icrnctM 3f:0 90 .... 3 4 

A-. rs(M(ll ....; V23- 12 .... 3 

Witncv 18S7 3 U .... 13 6 

^ ^ 

J[:A\,110 19 91 Av.;f.0 6 IJ 
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Banbury Hundred. 

iftmiaiidDntripHom wf Tvttd Mmty raited hy Ai nviai Rait m 

a^ Fttritb or Pku> At Fomr^tToUi^ aai ^ Fmmdyjwr 

oAer RaU or Rates^ tbs Tear entBt^ 

vithm the Tear end' RatUr^ 180S. 
%J5tf/<rr,1803. 

Banbury .— .-..-. ;f. 9019 2 6 ^•^£\ 12 6 

Bourton, Great and| 55 j g q 5 9 

Little « 3 

Charlbury ..«.•. 653 4 8f ..*. Oil 6 

Clattercott •••••••••••»..•••••• S8 8 11-|- •••• 15 

Claydon •••••••••••••••••••»•.•• 269 6 6^ •«•• 2 \Q\ 

jEfDWdl •••••«••••••••«••••••••»•• TS*3\j x^ U2 •*•• ' ■' 

Fawler ^...-^ . 143 1 8 .... 10 

Finstock ..... 290 3 II .... 7 6 

I^eithrop(F) .... — 1377 19 b\ .... 9 

Piescott •••M.M...........*«.»« 52 10 6 •«•• 16 

Sbatford,' East . 38 14 4^ .... 10{ 

Shutford, West 264 3 7 .... 5 

Swalcliffe .M.^..^............ 361 1 1\ ..•• 5 8 

Warfington (F) 1148 2 6 .... 9 11 

£.7935 6 UAt.;C-0 7 9j 
Binfield Hundred. 

DVJL .....«...a....af...a..... .••■ /. •4<5\/ X%J (j .... /. 9V O O 

C^versham ••.•...,•.•..•.»••• 746 16 11 .... 4 

Eye and Dunsden ........ 616 7 9 .... 5 9 

Harpsden (with Bolney) - 367 6 6 ..•. 7 7| 

Henley-apon-Thames .. 2603 16 5| .... 6 9^ 

Rotbersfield Grays ........ 779 1 .... 6 

Rotberfield Peppard .... 367 12 3 .... 5 6 

Sbiplake ...•••^.m........... 458 3 3 .... 5 

^.6359 19 6iAT.;(;'0 5 2f 

ox?OBD.] Si Bloxham 
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Bloxham Hundred. 

JViMMf am/ 3escriftim •/ 7WW Miuy raU^i if Ai «M» iMr m 

met Parith «r i*/ff«ew <&« FmrM^ateM^ mmi the PwW, /m* 

tAer Rate t Ratet^ the Tear mding 

^mibbt the Tear emd' Raster^ 1803. 
hgSdetert laOSL 

Adderbary, East •*•...... j^.689 10 4i ....£.0 4 llf 

Adderbury, West ...^... 370 II 8i ..,. 6 

Alkevton • ....... 54 10 .<^« 8 

Barford, St John's ....o.. 104 15 Of ...• 9 5* 

Bloxham ................ 1100 7 8^ .... 5 

Bodicot .....•......:......... 487 10^ .... 6 0| 

Broughton .••m...4..m..m.«. S54 18 3 .••. 3 4}- 

Drayton ..........^..... 811 18 ...; 8* 6 

Hanwell ........... 166 13 8i .... 3 1 

ligrley ........M. ...... 380 5 9 .... 6 

Hornlon .................. 3i3 3i .... 7 9 

Milcombo ..............m..... 309 .7 5^ •••. 4 9{' 

iVIlllOn .MMM.aMf ».•..•...•*... XOl .0 1^ .... V V 49 

MoUington .t.........^...*.. 858 15 1 1 •«•• 4 9* 

Newington, North ........ 886 1 10^ .... 5 6 

iSibberd Ferris .. 249 14 11 .... 5 8* 

Slibfohl Goweif 472 4 7J .... 5 

TadmarttMi \^.^.^..^.. 356 8 ' .... 3 8 

Wiggentoa. . 259 10 9 .... 4 4^ 

Wroxton ..................... 506 16 5 .... 5 3 

;f.6991 15 9iAY.£.0 4 3{ 
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BuUington Hundred. 

Kame omJ DtftriMim^ 73Ka/ Motiy raited fy Ai ^vBat Xaie m 

«Ma( Pmnsk or Fkte, tBt Ptort^raUt^ and the P^und^ for 

titer Rate or Rates^ the Tear em£/u^ 

^Ofhf He Tear *Md> MSeteri I80S. 
^Auter^ 180S. 

Albof^ ••'••v««M««««4«MW#«««'««ja £^'^ 10 4 ••••£,0 1 

Ambrosdefi . 67 8 .... 2 10 J 

Anicott W...........M.......... S60 4 9|> .M. 4 5 

Aracott ..;;. 210 8 1} .... 4 5 

Baldon, Marah .••.•.•«.... 156 7 ..«. 5 3 

Baldon, Toot ...m......... 919 9 .... 2 . » 

BeckTey ...^..........^ 383 13 •••• 6 

Blacktiioriie ..^..m 349 8 II| .... 5 6^ 

dfcil^ortfc .. ...... 87 » 6 .... 1 S 

Ohii^in|$hurst ....;......... 28 .... ~ 

demcntf) St. ^....•..... 912 6 2 .... 5 54 

v/Owicys .....•.•.••..••.M««..*« A*)t} k I 'X .... 1/ vi 1 J, 

Cuddesden ; i ^95 10 » .... 2 6. 

0enten ^. *. ......;... 120 ...* 3 

SUsSeld .. ...;.j^....i»... 92 9 6 .^. 9 6 

Forest) Hill .mmm... 78. •.•• -— 

Oarsington .»».4....4.....a... 470 l7 9| .... 5 44- 

HeadingtoQ ..••.... 434 4 7 .... 4 3 

Holtdh •'...••M*.*— ^M..-*..... 129 19 3 ••.. 1 5| 

Horsepath .•..«....m«*m....m. 137 4 9| ••.. 13 

Iffley 352 6 9| .... 111^ 

liittlemofe .'.....•.•••...•.•..• 15' 8 4 •••• ' ^-— 

Marston .«..»;;.....;........ 351 .... 6 

Mt-rton .i,,i.,..............^... 219 4 9^ . .... .010 

N«nehain Courtney .... 241 3 .... S 3^ 

Piddington 448 1 .... 5 2 

Simdford ....... 175 18 51 .... 1 II 

Sfcotovcr .••••.4............M... 55 16 ..•• 2 

Stanton St. John ....••«..• 355 13 1 .... 3 5 

St4iw-»wood .••.••..•••...•M... 37 S 6 .... 3 

9tudley and Horton ..'.;.. 186 fO 1 .... 5 8 

TMdington..; 3111 8 .... 1 6 

Walcrperry ..^ 173 19 8 .... 2 3 

Wheatley 434 15 54. .... 7 

Wood Eulon 64 14 9 .... 2 

_l ] --- ^ - I ^^^^^m^^m^^mm^^m 

^.6840 3 Ai Av.;C-0 3 Jt 

E 2 , Chadling- 



r 
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Chadlingion Hundred. 

Jf^mm mid Dacrlfiim rf Ttial Mnuy raM iy 

mth JParhb at ^Uce. Ae Pmrt^^M^ and 

wthr JUtt or Saiti^ 
mdibm the Ye4r tmd' 
img Eatter^ 1803. 

>-/%.SCOiL ••■•••••••••••••••••«•#••••« j^ • ^#ol ICf O 

Chadlington, East and > og^ « e 

ChasUetown •....•••••••-•— 243 3 

Churchill •-—•••...••«•»—•• 451 5 

Jbnston ••••••••••••••••^•••••••••« 740 3 10| 

Fifield - 94 1 1| 

Falbrook •••«••«.•••••••.•••••••• 315 

Heythrope( with Dun-? j^g ^ , 

Wbury ..... .....„.^. 192 6 8 

Kingham 246 14 

Langley .......mm........*.,. 38 11 

Leafield .......................... 305 12 

Xiyneham ».«...«m........m... 265 7 6 

Milton ... . . ...... 356 4 

Minster Lovell (F) ........ 489 5 7 

Northmoor .................... 369 15 

I^orton, Chipping ........ 1201 5 5 

Norton, Hook «.......•«...••. 1203 11 8 

Korton, Over ................ 648 17 

Ramsdon «*..m.m......m.«m... 363 8 

flollright, Great .m......... 557 13 IQ 

Eollright, LitUe . 70 

fclfoy<l *»»itM ; ir»n n i»t.»».#... 229 9 5f 



At nkak Mati m 
tke Pmrnd, fir 

MmUTj 1803. 
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Tttai Mtrnty rmtei fy Ai vUi JStaU m 

the J^oor^s^raiu^ mmt fb€ Pmatd^ fir 

vther Rait or Ratet^ the Tear e nd i i^ 

mUhm tbe Tear end- Ratter^ ISOSk, 
hg Ratter f 1803. 

Sftndcn •wMMMMWMM***^***** )^* ^^^ ^^ ^i ••••£•0 3 

Shipton-undcr-Which- , ^ 

^ "^ 562 8 11 



acr- VY men- -% 

Shorthampton 
Spekbury 
Swerford •••••••••« 

Svrinbrook •••—•--. 



«•••••••«••••••• 



•••••••••»••••* 



!••••••••••••••• 



»•«•••»••••• 



194 18 Wi .... 

473 15 5 -.. 

903 14 8i .... 

85 14 .... 



Ta/nton — ...... ..... S49 4 10 



•••• 



1 

3 

3 

4 

6 



9 






Dorchester Hundred. 



ChisUebampton -.—««•.•• 139 10 7^ 

Cliften«hampden •.••••^.. 88 6 

Cnlhani •-••••••••^^^^•^•••••••. 411 IT 8^ 

Dorcbeftter ....m-..^ 675 18 

SoHthstoke mm...m....»..m. 670 9 

Stadhamptoa mmm.~..~.» 80 6 




9 



•••• 



•••• 



•»•• 



•••• 



••♦• 



5 


2{ 



^11^1 6 UAt.^.O 4 10 



£0 


2 8 





1 10 





1 9 





1 1 





7 2 





3 9f 





8 9 





1 6 



£.2363 5 SiAr.^.O 3 6i 

— ^— ~— — ■ ■ ■ f ■ 
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Ewelm Hundred. 



JUmi apt Ditcrffttam •f 
each Paru^ or Flact* 



Ttt^ Mffiey raise J iy 
tbt Pears^ratesy and 
oiha: lUte «r Raie$^ 
•U' thirt the Tear emj- 
ing Sojtert 16LS. 

Baldwin, Bright well .e,.£.Ml 8 0| 
Bsnsingtop and CroF- \ ^^^ jg jj 

marsh Battle / ^ ^ ' *' 

Bcrrick Salome ..m.....—. IS* . 4 



^/ tif/(A# Jiate m 
the Pmnd^ for 
the Year enduig 
Matter ^ ItOS. 

f... tf 5 



BpitwcU Prior -...f 



••••j*t« 



idi 14 



C^jilgrove and Roifprd •• 4^^ ^ 

Olxham .,......: ...-:•• 160 7 

Easington 6 17 

Ewelm -..M 658 17 

Hasclcy, Great 191 14 

Haseley, Little 121 12 11 



ad Brock. 1 95 3 
•••••••^••■•••t J 

326 8 



Holcombe and Brock- 
. hampton 

Npjttl^bcd ..•••••——?«* 

Kewington and Bcrrick 1 ^^ j 
Prior ••.«...«MM«— •••••• J 

Nuffield ,.....,..„.....,v 287 17 

Swincoml^ ...— •••••••••••••m* 412 9 

Warborough •. 615 19 

Warpsgrove ..i- 12 10 
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^•5|15 4 ^ Av.^,0 4 



10 



LuHgtPse Uund\ 

Chcckcndon • .•••^.^.481 14 

Crowmarsh, GifFord i..^, 233 4 

Goring ..•.•.•••••. .974 - 8 

Ipsden 782 5 

Mapledurham 814 9 

Mongcwcll 249 12 

Nuneham Morren 340 15 

North> Stoke •*••* I89 4 



5 
6 
9 
4 
4 
6 
^4 
2 



...* ^.0 
.... 
.... 



••a. 



.... 



"Whitchurch ~ 671 4 3f 



••«• 



6 

6 

7 

8 6{ 
5 7 
4 
^7 
6 
5 








3 

4 
3 



^.4736 18 H hv.£.0 6 3| 
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RATBS, 



Lewhnor Hundred* 

Mvr aad Ditcr^iim •/ Total Money raisiJ iy At what Rat» In 

mtk Psriti •r Plate, | tht Poorj^ratej^ and the Fotmd^ fir 

tAtr Rate «r Rates^ the Tear etuStig 

within the Tear md' Master^ 1803. 
hig Easter^ IROS. 

Adwdl •••••••••«.••••.••••..•«• £»4f7 9 -••£^0 1 10 

Aston, Rowa»t •••..—•.•••• 497 SO •— 6 S 

Britvpdl, Salome •••.•••«•• 195 7 11^ •••• 6 

Chalfbrd .•.-•«^.........^« 103 4 0{ .... 6 S 

Ohinnor •••..••...•^•••....•«^ 624 IS I04 ••«. 0,9 2 

VJ'iPO^Ri^ll ••••••••••••••••••«••*•• lo7 3 I •••• 6 S 

Emmington .»•— ..^.•....^.. 80 16 8| •-. 8 4 

Henten •••••»•.....— —...^ S76 11 .... 9 

Kingston, Blount -«..^.. 876 11 •••• 7 

Lewknor ....^^..^..^..^.. 846 3 11| .^^ 7 

Lewknor^p-hill ...m...... 284 17 4 •-. 7 

Fostoomb ••««»«»M*****»M«M«* 2!^2 15 llj> •••• 7 

Sydcaharti ••««Mk»««««»M«**«««* 888 11 8^ • •••• 5 10 

Stokendiurcli •..—•••.••••.• 574 5 8 — • 6 

;f.4230 5 10 AV.;^.0 6 2| 



Piiion Hundred. 

Oreenfidd .•»•.•.-...•••..— /'•S^d 16 ^ — •;^.0 1 O 

Ffaton •-.••..••.«.•.••..•....••• 1164 .«•• 5 6 

FSshia ... .... . 61 15 IXH .... 5 

Shirboame ^•-.•••.tf*....M.. 463 6 S -^ 5 

Standfiill ••.•^^•^••••••%...M««« 83 6 6 «m« 4 6 

Stoke, Talmsge ..•••...•.•. 79 10 s^ «..« 19 

Watfington. ^«............... 1019 13 2^ .^. 9 

Wcsten, South .............. 69 5 .... 6 

Wheatfidd 63 10 1^ .«. 9 16 

/'.S295 19 8^ Av.j^'.O 8 9 



e4 



Ploughletf 



56 



hatss* 



I^ame and Dfscript'i»H 0/ 
taeb Parish «r PUut, 





7 
8 

7 



Ploughhy Hundred, 

Taial Mmey raiud Bf 
the Potrs'taUt^ and 
tihtr Rate ur Xatet, 
njoitbin the Year etid^ 
in*r Sasier^ 180S. 

Ardlcy . ...•^•63 15 4 

Bicester, KingVend •••••• 112 17 5 

Bicester, Market-end .... 1281 13 10^ 

Bletchington ..^...•••.....o. 496 10 5 

Buckncll .......^.. ^. 171 17 

Charlton ....•••.^. 144 11 

Chesterton •..«—...•...•••.• 202 3 

Fencott and Mercott .••... 189 14 0| 

J!* tnmcre •••t***««*««* ••••••••••••• ^tuZ IT 4if 

Fringford . . — 190 5 3^ 

Fk^itwell •.••^•■•••••••••••••••a 227 8 1^ 

Goddington ..•.......•......*.. 144 p 1 

Hampton Gay •-.••••...... 23 3 

Hampton Foil •••••—•••••• 75 1 

Hardwicke ••^^•^•••••^••••••« 21 .0 

Heath •••••••••■•.•••••••••••••••• 90 16 B*;- 

Heyford, Lower •••^•— •• 162 16 5 

Heyford, Upper •«.m.....«« 173- 15 11 

Isiip . .. 424 16 4 

Xirtlingtcm •»...•.••..•••.•••• 476 9 10 

Launton ...•.••^••••••m«*i.«.. 376 4 



••• 



•••••••• 



liillingstone Loyell •- 
Middieton Stoney 
Mixbnry 
Newton Furcell 
Noke .....M 



I M .«••••.•••.••• • 



M. 



>.•«•' 



...••••..•••M. 



»•.•••••.•••••< 



Oddington 
Sfaelsu'cll .M, 
Somerton ..m* 
oouidern •m«*.«.«....m..m..m* 
Stoke Lyne ...m. 
Stratton Audlcy 
Tusmore .•••.....••. 



!•••.••.••*••. 



•#••••«••.•• 



.•.M«*.....*M*»a 



Wcndlcbury 
Weston-OQ-the-green 



•••* 



190 
410 
500 

42 
110 

86 

25 
272 
425 
260 
310 

24 
161 
168 



5 3i 
.17 51 



4 
5 
3 



3 
1 
3 



15 2| 
19 8 
10 7{ 

5 

16 6 
1 8 

8 
8 \\\ 



Jh what Rati A» 
the Pmmdyfor 
tb* Year etmim^ 
Saster^ 1813. 



•••• 

•••• 



..£.0 
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•••• 
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••.a 
•••• 
•a*. 

••a. 
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1 
1 

6 
6 
3 

4 
2 

4 

4 
4 
6 



9 
6 
6 






6 
7 




2 8 

8 

1 3 



2 6 
1 10^ 

4 9 

5 2 

4 10 
8 6 

6 8 
8 

1 10 

2 4| 
1 4i 

10 

3 8 

1 10. 
1 9| 
4 
1 
2 
1 
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BAtBt. 



w 



Thame* 

J^uu mJ DeunfiitoB rf Ttta2 Metuy raised h At vfhai S4U mp 

^oA Farith T FUtu. tbt P^s-raiu^ and the P^^nd^ Jwr 

«tier Hate er Raietf the Tear ea£ag 

rvithim the Tear ea^ JSaeter^ ISOS. 
iMg Matter f 1803. 

AscoU ••..••.......•..•^.....•M. ;f.92 6 10 ....^.0 2 

Attington •••—•••••-.....•— 25 17 10 •••. 14 

Sfiltoo, Great •..•.•..••.... 359 1 S^ ••.. 4 1^ 

Milton, Little •••.•-—...••• 261 8 5 ..^ — 

Tetsworth •«•..— ...-.m.*... 433 3 6 »•• 4 5 

xhsune •••••••— •^•••••••m^*— 3762 2 5^ •••• 11 6 

Waterstock •*••.»—•.•.•«.— 48 8 •••• 10 

;f.4982 11 4 Av.^.O 4 Oj. 



WoUon Hundred. 



Aston, Middle ••••«••••••••• ;C*^^^ 

Aston, North •••••••••••••••«#• 262 

Aston, Steeple ••..•••—•— 194 

Barford, Great (F) ...*.... 327 

Barton, Middle and 1 ^ .^ 
oteepie •••••••••••••••••••• ^ 

Barton, Westcott ...m**.*. 

^e^iMTOOK •••••••••••*»••••••«•• 

Bladon 

Cassington 

Clifton •- 

Cqggs 

Combe, Long 

Seddington ••••••••••«m**m««» 1040 

A^nnstew •••••••••••••••••••••••• vi / 
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6 4 
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57 
391 
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10 
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Ploughley Hundred. 



Kame and Detcriptim itf 
each Parish or flaCt* 



Total Mmuy rmui ty 
the Potrj'tateSf and 
tiber Ratf •r RaifJ, 
Vfithiti the Year end' 
in^ Easier^ 1803. 

Ardlcy £.es 15 4 

Bicester, King's-end ...... 112 17 5 

Bicester, Market-end .... 1281 13 10\ 



Jfl wist Rgti tm 
tht Pounds fir 
tb* Year amimg 
Salter f 18l3. 



BlctchiDgton • 

Bucknell 

Charlton 
Chesterton 
Cotisford . 



........•••.*..•. ....M. 



496 10 
171 17 
144 11 
202 3 
77 17 
Fencott and Mercott ...... 189 14 
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.••..•• .«....•••.•.•.••• 
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• M... 



•••.«••.•.•. 



•••MMM. 



...•.........••M**.*... 



f mmere ••.•«..••..•.•... ....m... 

Fringford ....•••.•...•.•.•••••• 

Fritwell 
Goddington .« 
Hampton Gay •m....mm 

Hampton FqiI .mmm....**. 

Hardwjcke 
Heath ..... 

Ileyford, Lower .. 
Hcyford, Upper 

Islip .....•••.M 

Kirtlington 

Launton 

UUirigstone Lovell •« 

Middleton Stoney 

Mixbury 

Newton Furcell 

Oddmgtoo •••.•••MMMM 
Sfaelswell . 
Somerton •.m*mm..m 
Souldcrn •mmmm..mm..m 
otoice l^yne .mm..m.*m*.*«. 
Stfatton Audley •......*.. 

Tusmore ..••... 
Wcndlebury . 
Wcston-on-the-grcen .... 



222 17 
190 5 
227 8 
144 p 

23 

75 1 

21 .0 

90 16 
162 16 
173 15 11 
424 16 4 
476 9 10 
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8 
7 
Oi 

H 

Si 
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Bi 
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•...••.. 
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.. M«««*.»M ...... M.«. 



376 4 
190 5 
410 17 
600 4 
42 5 
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Si 
3 
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110 3 3 

86 15 2i 

25 19 8 

272 10 7} 

425 5 

260 16 6 

310 1 8 

24 

161 8 

168 8 m 
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1 6 
6 6 
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4 
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2 8 
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1 3 



2 6 
1 lOi 

4 9 

5 2 



4 10 
3 6 
6 8 
8 

1 10 

2 ^ 
I 4i 

10 

3 8 

1 10, 
1 9f 
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2 
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J^me and Deuri^wn of 
«M& Parish or Piast, 



Attington •••—.— »m....«.— 25 17 10 



Thame • 



TeiaJ Money raised iy At vfhat Sate S» 

tie PMr^s-ratesy amd the Peimd^ fit 

ether Hate er Xatetf the Tear emditfg 

vfithim the Tear en^ Master^ 1903* 
pyr Master, 1803. 



4 



....^.0 2 



Milton, Great ...- 
Milton, Little 
Tetsworth 
Thame 
Waterstock 



••••••••• 



••••••••••••••a* 






• •t*«*»««»t«»M««M»««««*« 



S59 1 
261 8 
.. 4S3 3 



3i 

5 

6 



•••* 








1 
4 



li 



•*•••*■••• KM ••«••• • 



3762 2 5^ 
48 8 



•••• 



•••• 



4 3 
11 6 
1 



;f.4982 11 4 Av.if.O 4 OJ 



)7^o/^oii Hundred. 



Aston, Middle •••••«••••»•• )^«114 

Aston, North •••••••••••••••••• 262 

Aston, Steeple •••••.•—•— 194 

Barford, Great (F) ....... 327 

Barton, Middle andl ^.^ 
steeple ••••••••«••••••••••• * 

Barton, Westcott •••m»«m. 
Begbrook ••.•!•••••••»••••••••• 

xSiacion •••••••••••••••M«*MM««a 

Cassmgton •••••••••••••••• 

Clifton 

Cqggs 

Combe, Long ••#•••••• 

Deddington •». 



!■••••• 
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•••••••••••••••a 
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391 
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S6 BATEV* 

Kame and Dnei^^im of Tttai Money rmui ij Af vAai XaU tm 

meh Parish 9r FlMt, the Poor t-huUi^ and the Pmmdy fr 

oAtr Rate or Rate*^ the Tear endiit^ 

tvfthin tit Yecr end' Salter^ 1803. 
hfgEaOer^ 18l3. 

Eodiftoi ••••••••«••••••»•••••• £^.19i4 11 8 trnm* £»0 6 

GlftPftOQ •••••••^M*«**«««w* 116 16 5^ •••• S 

Gosfbrd ........................ 88 1 1 2 .^. 2.0 

Handt>oroagh •«•..••....••••• 694 7 8 •— 5 6 

Hampton ..••..•-—...•.•••..•• 264 8 7 •••• 10 

Hensington ••••.•••..••••••..•• 120 .^. 8 

Etddington, Nether ••.— 17$ ' 4 •••• 4 

Kidlin^on ••...•• 884 9 8{. .^^ 5 8j> 

Leighy North .—.m— ••.••• 700 6 .^ 8 6 

Leigh, South (F) ..••.••..••. 210 14 8 ..^ 1 6 

KewiDgtoDi South ...^.v 607 9 10 .... 8 

Rousham •—•—••••..•••»•••••• 151 5 2| •••• 8 10 

Ssuidford •••••••••••••••••• 494 7 5 •••• 5 

Shipton-upOn-Cberwell •• 111 6 3 •••• 027 

Slanton H«rcourt(F) ^^. 401 16 5 .... 8 0^ 

StonesBeki .^^......tr-*..... 270 13 9 .— 18 

Tackley ^.. »....v-*^« 808 5 5 •••• 8 

Tcw» Great t«.M.p^ 459 .... 8 1^. 

Xcwy Little •MMM......M..M* 148 6 5^ .m* 2 4^ 

Thrup •...;........M............. 55 12 10} .... 8 4 

Water Eaton .........^....ft.. ^5 2 11 •»• 110 

Woolvercott •...•••.,•.•..»*.• 297 8 •••• 4 6| 

Wotton ••...•....•.•.-.••*•.«• 1014 5 8 ...• 2 

Worton, Nether ^...^•. 85 5 Si •••• I 6^ 

liVorton, Over ...m.......** 55 9 6 •••• 16 

X arnton ••••.••.•••••.•w*...«Mf. 829 8 6 •••• 5 

;f.l3,4Sl 16 04. Av.^.O 4 4| 



Oxford 



HATES. 



Oxford Citi/. 

ymiu^J)mri^h9«f Tofai Momey rahfJ hy At v^hat Rate im 

€mei Parish «r FLiet, the Poert^rtitesy and the Pomd^ fir 

9ther RjU or R-ttt^^ tht Ttar tmihig 

' Vfitbim the Year aid* ^atter^ 1803* 
mg Sasitrt 1803. 

Ozfonl ••••••••••••••tMM*** £A674f 3 11 •••• ;^«0 4 4 



Ubertirs of Oxford City. 
Woodstock^ New .«.—.••• 335 9 ••.. 6 



•••• 



•••• 



;^.11S0 19 Si:Av.£.0 lOf 

Total af the pouflty? ^.io3,S59 10 6 Av.;C-0 4 » 
of Oxford •••«•«••) 



Observaiionim 

1, Retains from 884 parishes or places in the county 
cf Oxford, have been received, and are entered in this 
abstract. Returns from 273 parishes or plac^ are en- 
tered in the abstract of the. returns of 1785 : S77 returns 
in the abstract of the returns' of 1776. 

2. Thirty-eight parislies or places maintain all, or 
part of, their poor in workhouses* The number of 
persons sp ^maintained, during the year ending Easter 
1803, was 1131, and the expense incurred therein, 
amounted to IS, 124/. Ss. Sid, being at the rate of 
)0/. 14i. 4£(/. for each person maintained in that man- 
ner. It appears from the abstract of the returns of 
1776, that there weve then twenty-five workhouses, 
'^ capable of accommodating" 943 persons. 

S. The 



00 »ATM. 

3. The number of penoDs relieved out of workbooset 
was 90,394, besides 9800 ivho yvere not parishioners. 
The expense incurred in the relief of the poor not m 
workhouses, amounted to 76,565/. Is. S^d. A large pro- 
portion of those *' mrho were not ps^ish loners," appear 
to have been vagrants; and therefore it is. probable 
fliat the relief given to this class of poor, could not ex* 
Gced 25. each, amounting to 980/. This sum being 
deducted from the above 76^05/. Is. S^d.^ leaves 
76,985/. Is. Sid. being at the rate of 31. Us. 9id. for 
each parishioner relieved '^ out of any workhouse/' 

4. The number of persons relieved in and out of 
irorkbouses, was 91,595, besides those ^^ who were 
not parishioners/* Excluding the expense supposed to 
Kc incurred in the relief of this class of poor, all other 
expenses relative to maintenance of the poor, amounted 
to 91,094/. 9s. 8id.y being at tlie rate of 4/. 4^. 7d. 
for each parishioner relieved. 

6. Thp resident population of the county of Oxford, 
Sathc year 1801, appears from the population abstract to 
Iiave been 109,690 ; so that the number of parishioners 
jrelieved from the poor^s-rate, appears to be twenty in 
a hundred of the resident population. 

The. number of persons belonging io friendly socie- 
ties, appears to be five in a hundred of the resident po* 
pulation. 

The amount of the " total money raised by rates,*'* 
appears to average ISf. 10^(/. per head on the popu* 
lation. 

The amount of the whole expenditure on account of 
the poor, appears to average 16s. Sd. per head on th» 
population* 

6. The expenditure in suits of law, removal of pan** 
pers>aiid expense of overseers and other officers^ accord* 

mg 
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ing to tlie present abstract, amounts to 9614/. 19^. S^d. 
The amonnt of sach expenditure, according to the ab- 
stract of the returns of 17S5, was then 1496/. 12^. 6d. 

7. The expenditure in purchasing materiak for cm- 
ploying the poor, according to the present absiract| 
amounts to 1397/. Ss. 6d. The amount of such ex- 
penditure, according to the abstract of the returns of 
1785, was then 2891. Us. 9d. 

8. The poor of seven parishes or places in thb 
county, are farmed or maintained under contract. 

* 9. The poor of the united parishes in the city of 
Oxford are maintained and employed under (he regu- 
lations of a special Act of Parliament. 

10. Eleven friendly societies have been enrolled at 
the Quarter-sessions of this county, pursuant to the 
Acts of 33 Geo. III. c. 54, and 35 Geo. III. c. 3. 

11. The clerk of the peace states, that he *' believes 
it is usual in the county of Oxford, to make the poor^s- 
rate upon the rack«rental." 

In five parishes or places in this county, the rate in 
the pound is stated on the rack-rental. The amount 
6f money raised by rates in tliose parishes or places, is 
2483/. 19s. O^d. The amount of the rack-rental, as 
computed therefrom, is 9469/. 5;. Q^d. Consequently 
fhe average rate in the pound on this rental amounts to^ 
55. 4id. 

12. The area of the county of Oxford (according 
to the latest authorities) appears to be 742 square «ta- 
tute miles, equal to 474,880 statute acres ; wherefore 
the number of inhabitants in tach square mile (con- 
taining 610 acres) averages at 148 persons. 
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«BeT. ▼.— I.BASE8. 

Mr. Frebman, of Fawtey-court, gites leases of 
iwenty-one years, from a conviction that bis estate 
will be more improved under long tenores than it can 
be under short ones. To one farmer vrith a lease of 
fourteen, who bad managed his land well, he gave an 
additional seven years. If such encouragement hat 
not the e&ct which ought to attend it, all Oxfordsbiie 
farmers should with one voice condemn the culprits* 

Ml'* Percey — ^Suppose land rented at 20;. an acre as 
tenant at will, what is that land worth with n 21 years* 
lease ? — Ji is worth iOs. The discourse at Mr. Fane't 
table turned on (his main foundation of good husban- 
dry ; and without speci6c proportions, as in the an- 
swer to this question, all agreed that the diffcrenoe 
could scarcely be estimated too highly : for it was well 
observed, what does it signify (hat a man has an ample 
capital in his pocket, if he be afra.id to lay it out. la 
there one single branch of his busineas in which the no 
lease will not operate ? 

Mr. Sarney — Let all England be farmed without leases^ 
und tithe every where taken in kind, and England 
from that hour starves. 

Mr. Sotham is of opinion, that not one farmer in ten 
would give 5$. in the pound more rent for a SI years', 
lease, than he does as tenant at will. 

Mr. Turner, of Burfprd, thinks that upon ^toncbrash 
farms a lease of 21 years is worth one«fourth more rent 
than such as are usually given, viz. 25s. instead of 
SOs. per acre. 

Mr* Coker is against leases, and never gives them : 

bis 



kk nrfpiAeat isy that ihey tell the fiurmef wlien he caa 
begin syaCemalicaUy to exhaust the faria safely to hiia* 
fldf : aad secondly, that in this rich country, thevo 
aie no great expensAS in improvemeotsy and therefoie 
Iffiwrn are not wanted : if dradning be wanted, Mr« 
Coker bears half the expense. 

Mr« Coker is right, as to the encourageiuent, by 
bearing a proportidn of the expenses of permanent im« 
fMFOvements. The landlord endeavours to establisli m 
confidence between hiourelf and tenant, that his conti« 
nuance may be ensured by skilful and liberal manage- 
ment*. 

The viUoe of a SI years* lease on comparison witb 
tenant at will, 7s» in 20$. Twenty-seven shillings in- 
stead oiSOs. in the opinion of Mr. Edmonds: in other 
words, that the most ignorant and backward £urmci 
would gifve this. 

i had a lamentable account of this business in mucll 
ofi the country around Chipping Norton. None are 
j;r8iited ; or what are next to none. The longest is %ix, 
jeais, prescribing the six crops ; but more commonly no* 
thing more than an agreement, voidable in many cases al 
six months' notice. This incredible infatuation of land- 
lords appears wonderful, and will gradually work efiects 
Uttle thought of. The system certainly retains great 
power in the proprietor's hands, but they pay severely 
for it, and is without exception the most cxpcnsivo 
iblly they can be guilty of. 

^* Banking of the ant-hills, and hollow-draining, are 
both very beneficial practices, but too expensive foi 
tenants who have no leases, or who have nf>t entire con- 
fidence in the justice of their landlords. Leiscs, thougl^ 

* For '.bit, comult the districu of Gevdaod, a&d other parts of the 
Xorth nidiiy of TotVu-^Mr. L MS. A ifi«tations. 

objected 
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objected to by many gentlemen, are a guard against 
events that time may produce to a tenant's disadvan^ 
tage^or'eyen ruin. Leases, rightly framed, and adapted 
to the circumstances of the fiirm, ate, I insist, advan^ 
lageous to both landlord and tenant." — J. ChamberUnm 



Observation. — This is a subject, upon which a per* 
ion in the least degree enlightened^ must take the pea 
Irith much concern. Those . covenants, so necessary 
for the benefit of agriculture, have been for some time 
going into disuse. Many considerable proprietors grant 
no leases ; and others will consent to no better tenure 
than that of a single round of crops, or at most of two; 
and there are but few of the latter description. In the 
Essex Report, I had occasion to make so many obser* 
▼ations upon this subject, that. the less is necessary to 
be said at present. It must not, however, be dismissed 
Irithout a few remarks. 

Wherever any great and permanent improvements 
are necessary, the subject is very easily indeed dis« 
patched : for without a long lease such improvements^ 
will never be undertaken ; and that landlord who ia 
such a circumstance refuses to grant it, lays a perpe« 
tual prohibition upon those exertions which can alone 
eflfect the amelioration of his estate. This is so obvious 
a truth, that it ought to be apparent to common-sense. 
Draining, wherever the wetness proceeds from springs, 
can be effected only at a very Iieavy expense. The for- 
mation of watered-meadows" is done at a still more 
heavy charge. Improvement of fttices is a business of 
^reat expense. Building additional and necessary con- 
veniences, wanted upon so many farms, can never be un- 
dertaken by a tenant at will. -Tie conversion of poor 
wiistcs into cultivated laud, demands a variety of exer- 
tions ; 
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tioos : and all other great imprbvemeats are wrought 
at such an expense, that no farmer \rho has pradence, 
will undertake them without an adequate term for his 
reimbursement. All this is sufficiently obvious, nor 
have I heard it contradicted by any Oxfordshire land- 
lord of any knowledge in rural economy. But the 
more usual plea is, that such great improvements are 
rarely wanted in the county, and that for the oonunon 
routine of the practice of the county, neither lease nor 
any extmordinary degree of confidence is wanted. In 
r^eply to this, I do not contend that leases are equally 
ncc^s^ary. in all coses. Thoy are necessary in propor- 
tion to the sums that would be expended upon the 
land, were they granted ;.and they are unnecessary ia 
proportion to the ease of cultivation without any extra* 
ordindry exertions. But in cither case, the fanner may 
rest contented with inferior. modes of culture, who with 
a lease wpuld aim at very material improv^dments^ 
though not of the species above enumerated! Every 
one T\'lio has practised agriculture, must kndw the ama* 
zing diiference between a farm upon which every arti* 
c\e of common good management is exerted, and ano- 
tli«r upon which the main object is to do and expend 
as little as possible : under the never*faiiiog apprehen- 
sion, tiiat it is at any time possible for himself to be re- 
moved, and another fixed to enjoy the fruits of bis exer- 
tions. And who can be insensible to the difference of en- 
tering upon a farm, upon which every thing that ought 
to be done, has b<!«n done, and upon another upon 
which not one shilling has been expended which could 
with any propriety be withheld. Let this comparison 
be fairly estimated, 'and those gentlemen who are wil- 
ling io assert, that a long lea»e i» worth but a few shil- • 
lings additional rent; vtill find that they have not dniy 
oxFOSD.] F consl- 
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considered this subject. That there are ignomnt, ancf 
entirely unenlightened farmefs, \vho consider a low 
lent as the only object worth a moment's' attention, iff 
readily granted. Men will every where be found, who 
will not apply a long lease to its right purpose. Such 
men resemble tbe dog in the manger ; by means of their 
lease they keep others oift^ ^bo would do something, 
while they tbemsehres do nothing. And were long 
leases to be granted at ooce ia all the tenants of aa 
estate, without discrimination, the fandlcrd m^ht pea* 
siUy be roost nmterially injoied, and yet the land not 
be in the least improred. There is a right and a wrong 
way of doing erery thing ; and a cairiess landlord, of 
an ignorant steward, might certainly contrive to secure 
all the evils that can attend loag leases, and fail to reap 
any of the benefits. Estates which are in such hands^ 
^aro not liliely to be impsored^ whatever system is em« 
htaced. 

Ilad I beard ift conversation such observations as 
these, ^^ I think long leases a great disadvantage to land* 
lords, and therefore do not grant them ; but if any ac« 
live, spirited tenant of mine was to make it appear tar 
mCf that it would be for my advantage to give him a 
long lease, I certainly should listen to him, and grant 
ft." There would be some reason in the remark ; but 
I have heard no such thing : a gcrieral condemnation 
of the system is all one can get. *^ To grant long 
leases, is to give awiry your instate : it is to bind younelf, 
and leave your tenant free : it is to give them a know- 
ledge of tb^ exact time when they can begin to depre« 
dale, without tiijnry to themselves,'' 

These and many other assertions, about as valuable, 
are wdiat have often met my ear in Oxfordshiye. To 
iBtsr into a detailed refatalioA pf ^ueb arguraeiils is not 

Mecessary. 
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mecessBLxy* A 21 ^ears* lease may be signed Without 
pfoper covenants in the landlord's favour. Snch a lease 
may be suffered to run ont, without the tenant^s know- 
ing whether the landlord intcuds to gtant a renewal* 
Covenants which exclude a system of exhaustion in the 
latter years, may be wanting. A variety of circum^ 
st!inces bear directly upon these points ; but let it be 
ashed where are great and permanent improvements io 
be found ? What estates have been most improved at 
the expense of tenairts? and I might ask, whem have 
Csitates been most raised, in their rentals? The cases 
%hich I could produce, of the effects of long leases^ 
under proper covenants, would go near to do^ away a 
thousand such arguments. 

Thus mrucli for landlords ; but tenants ought very 
much to be reprehended, when it is possible to say of 
them, that they would value a long lease but at a few 
shillings per acre, such as a fourth, fifth, sixth, or 
ftventh of the rent, ,as tenant at will. If such men 
are feally to be found, they are not those to whom I 
would give long leases i since it is imf^ossible that such 
men can have employed their roiials upon the improve- 
ments of which their husbandry is capable. This is a 
point which I would particularly recommend to the at« 
tention of tlie Oxfordshire farmers. Much as the4ength 
of a lease depends upon the will of the individual land* 
lords, it is not altogether independent of the fcding of 
tenants: and so loi^ as they permit the habit of their 
minds to creep on in a kiw estimation of length of 
lease, and the immense variety of improved cultivation 
in a very great measure dc|^iendent on it, they arc not 
prepared for the indulgence which a difierent range of 
ideas might prepare for their acceptance. And tbia 
be one cause for the custom of gn^nting leases, so 

v2 nmch 
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much declining. There is no greater nuisance than a 
long lease in^tbe hands of a slovenly tenant. The land- 
lord sutlers severely : the land is no better for the lease ; 
and perhaps the tenant is as poor with it as he would 
be without it. 1 am ready to grant this ; but it proves 
nothing against long leases, judiciously given. 
' An Oxfordshire gentleman remarks to me, that Ims 
leases are granted for four years, and from thence froni 
four years to four years, so long as both parties please ; de- 
terminable on one yearns notice. ** My only restrictive 
covenant is, that If the land be cultivated differently foe 
the last four years, than before, the tenant shall pay 
double rent. The object is to ensure a four-years' shift, 
.but without restriction of crops. I think it good ma- 
nagement in certain cases, to sow two white crops toge- 
ther, and aflerwards two green crops, rather than ad- 
bere uniformly to alternate crops.*' 

Covenants recommended for a Sionehrash Farm . 

That the outgoing tenant shall leave one-seveuth a 
layer of sainfoin not more, than seven years old. 
' That one-seventh shall be a seed lay of twp years,, 
ready to sow wheat on, and the inconiing tenant to have 
liberty to enter for that purpose ; such clover having 
been sown with barley that followed turnips fed off 
by sheep. 

. That one-seventh shall be under seeds of one year, 
sown with barley, that followed turnips; aud those 
turnips on the wheat, without oats intervening. 

That one-seventh shall be a barley stubble, the in- 
coming tenant having had permission io sow what 
seeds he pleased at the time of sowing barley : such 
barley to have followed turnips, and those turnips 
tbe wh^at^ without oats interrening. 

That 
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Tliat one-sevenUi shall be turnips foIIo\?ing "wheat 
(Nt a two years* lay, on which seeds were sown with 
barley after turnips. 

That one«scventh shall be a wheat stubble after a 
lay of two years, which seeds were sown with barley 
after turnips. 

That one-seventh shvll consist either of turnips (ad- 
ditional) seeds of one or two years, or of sainfoin, whe- 
ther old or young ; no two crops of white com having 
come together during the last five years. 
* That in case of seeds failing during any time of the 
lease, nothing io be substituted but tares for soiling, or 
bay (not for seed) ; and where this is not done, the 
conrse to begin again with turnips. 

That in case of turnips failing, the tenant I'nay sow 
on the fallow what he pleases ; but wheat not to be fol- 
lowed by white corn ; nor barley or oats by wheat. 

If pease or beans be at any time sown, it must be in 
the-placeof a white corn crop. 

N. B. This is the present state of cultivation . in 
Oxfordshire: A%hcn improvements have been esta- 
blished, it may be relaxed, and these crops admitted 
^hen seeds fail ; but I have known farmers purposely 
•ow bad seeds, in order to get pea crops. 

No dung or Compost to be carried off the land. 

No hay, straw, stubble, stover, or turilips, to be 
removed. 

Tenant not to occupy any other land. 

Tenant to find all carriage for repairs, and straw for 
thatch, if used, and beer for workmen. 

Sainfoin, if pared and burnt, to be before turnii)s, and 
then the prescribed courses to follow. 

Suppose the fields of a farm, on a new tenant entering, 
k>be: 

F 3 One 
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One sainfoin seven years old, ....•«.•— •^•.»«-m*«. No. L 

One an oat stubble after six crops, ••••..»••.•—•• 9» 

One a \vheat stubble after five crops, •••••••••••••• S« 

vfuc a vwo years lay, •••••••^•••••••^•••••••^•••^•••••••••••t 4f« 

One a one year's lay, ,»••—.•.••.•...••«—•*.•••—•••.•-# 5. 

One a barley stubble with seeds, •.••.••^.•,..«...., 6* 

Ono a crop of turnips, eaten, «nd ready for ^ 
barley, whether sown by outgoing or in*^ 7* 

coming, len an I, ••(•••••••^••••••••••••••••••••■•••.^••••••f ^ 

This ought and must be the case, if the farm has 
been managed on the stonebrash course of, 1. turnips ; 
a* barley ; 3. steeds; 4. seeds ; 5. wheat ; 6. oats. The 
principle of the intended regulation should, or mqy be« 
to admit this husbandry for two rounds (in a twenty* 
one years* lease) or twe^'e years. To strike off the oats 
iu the next round of fire years; and i>articularly to 
regulate the inst foqr years* 

Hence a| the end of the 17th year (he steward must 
be alert» 



SECT. VI. — EXPENSES. 

Mn. Trnvr.B, of Burford, is of opinion, that for 
300 acres of land iu the stoucbnuih district, two thou* 
sands pounds arc necessary. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowniarsh, is clear that five thou* 
sand pounds arc necessni:^' to stock five hundred acres 
of land. 

Mr. Hairbottlo, of HenVy, is woll convineed that 
the hust^andry of that farm in his vicinity must be 
deficient, if stocked wi<h a less capital than 10/. per 
acre. 

In the Dorchester district, two thousand pQundg 

consi- 
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considered as necessary for a farm of three hundred 



Aroond Blenheim, generallj abont 6/. per acre. 

It requires lO/, an acre to stock a Chiltem farm, to 
do it wtil ; but many are taken with less. 

To enter and stock a stpnd>rash fiirm at Hay* 
lofdy &c. &c. of SOO acres, demands from 1500/. to 

Thiily-nine years ago (in 1769), all Mr. Becker's 
Kii^*8 taxes came to 1/. 8^. 6d. ; at present they 
amount to from 30/. to 40/. At that time labour was 
£roBi JOif. to Is. per diem in winter; now Itt ^* 
Mowing grass was then 1$, M. ; now is. 6d. Reaping 
'was 5$. fltf. ; at present from St. to 10#. 6d. The pay 
of a carpenter and wheder then Is. M. ; now &. 6dm 
A borse-fthoe 4tf • ; now 6d. 

Mn. Latham, of Clifton, who has attended to farm* 
ing above forty yearii thus stated the rise of times e 



Fvfiy Ttars tg$. 

Labour, per week, .^..^...£.0 6 
Blacksmith, horse<>shoe, •••. 4 
A mason, per dienij •...••.•..•» 18 
Acarpenterr, perifieiit, «...•• 18 
Poor-rates, M*«*»MM«MMt«*M*««»» trebled* 
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Comparison of the Ex^penscs of Farming in Oxford- 
shire^ in 1790 and 1803/ returned to the Bbard of 
Agriculture. 

1790. 1803. 

Price of day.labour in | ^ q g g ^.0 8 6 

• Tvinter per week ^ 

Ditto in summer .m......-— 9 ••.. 13 

Ditto in harvest 13 .... 16 6 

Head-man's wages .....•.«. 8 10 .... 11 5 

Second ditto 7 5 .... 10 

Reaping wheat per acre .... 7 3 .*.. 9 9 

Mowing barley ....•.•..•..••.• 15 .... 8 

Thrashing wheat per quarter 3 2 «... 4 9 

t : barlej ditto ...... 14 .... 19^ 

Filling earth per yard ...... 1| .... ^ 

diing per load ...... 3 .... 4 

Blacksmith wheel-tire per lb. 3| .... Si 

^ plough-irons ditto 6 .... 7 

' chains ditto .... G\ .... 8^ 

■ — shoeing ditto .... 5| .... 64 

Carpenter per diem 18 .... 2 5 

Mason ................,............:.• 17 .... 2 5 

Thatcher 17 .... 2 If 

Collar-maker 1 10 .... 2 6 

Rise in rent per cent. 20/. 

Tithe per acre 4 6 .... 6 

Parish rates in the pound 1 7i .... 4 4i 

Expcnscof an acre of turnips 2 6 .... 3 2 

barley I 2 .... 18 

wheat 14 .... 18 
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Rise per Cad. 

liftbour in winter •••••«*««««*««a*M«««MM«*«**tMt««*« «jti 

summer •••..•..•••..•...•.•.•...••.•...•• 44 

harvest «... 26 

Head-man's wages ,..»•••...••—•• 32 

Second man's waged .....••..-. ................... 38 

Reaping wheat "* - 44 

Mowing barley .• 41 

Thrashing wheat 51 

barley 31 

Filling earth . - 42 

» dung 33 

Average labour ..•...• 37 



Hough-irons : 

Chains 26 

Shoeing • •«..•.•. 18 

Carpenter .••• »........ 45 

Mason 53 

Thatcher -. 34 

Collar-maker .......^ < 36 

Avejcage arlizans 35 

Bent 20 

Tithe 33 

Rates ..M... 169 

jExpcuse of an acre of turnips ...• 34 

barley o........*. 27 

'■■■"" • ■" "•* — wueat •••«••••••««••.•• ^* 
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Labour ••••••• 









Average 
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CHAP. V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 



THRASHING-MILLS aiespieadtng in Oxford* 
sbire, and there is merit in this point ; but in all other 
respects, I have not visited any county which possesses ' 
80 few implements deserving the attention of the pub« 
lie. There may be horse-hoes in thi; county, but I did 
not see one ; yet I saw some within sight of Henley« 
bridge, out of the county t there are some drills, which 
will gradually introduce other tools which ought to bo 
connected with them. Scarifiers and scufflers, oa 
which so much in modern tillage depends, are very 
rare indeed. 

Upon this subject, however, William Lowndes^ 
Esq. remarks to me, that '^ the fashionable scarifiera 
and scnfilers of London have been tried and exploded. 
Where the staple of the land is thin, and the subsoil 
uncultivated, it must be by degrees only that it can be 
rendered fit for cultivation, and that by ploughing 
occasionally deeper, and fertilizing the soil in the interim • 
The operation of the scufBer is to move the two sorts of 
soil, before fertilization of the subsoil, and hence the 
lands so used become a crop of weeds. The scarifier 
can scarcely bo used in a flinty soil, and hence only 
the disuse of them. In pease and bean crops, both 
drill and hprse-hoe husbandry are well known ; ij| 
which are in common use, an excellent drill constructed 
ia the nei^hboHrhopdi the WestmoreUnd harrow and 

borsfk 
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« 

borsc-boe, of which latter I have been in possession^ 
the principle of which was brought frota Shropshire 
fifteen years ago." 

Plotfgh. — The ploughs most generally used, arc 
the two-wheel one, the beam resting on a pretty high 
fore-carriage; and the one-wheeled plough, the beam 
low : both have straight mould-boards, ot but little 
, varied. Like nearly all the ploughs in the kingdom, 
they make good work when well held. The neatest 
and truest ploaghing I any where viewed , was on the 
iarm of Mr. Davy, at Dorchester. 
' W. Lowndes, Esq. and Mr. Newton, of Crow- 
marsh, have used double ploughs, on the Leiccsti*r<- 
iShire construction, with four horses or oxen. Those 
of the former, drawn by oxen, plough one acre and a 
baU in six hours. They perform their work well, and 
the count ryi labourer expresses no dissatisfaction. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer uses the StalFordshire two- 
wheeled plough, which makes good work; and on my 
desiring the ploughman to let go his hold, he did it 
ceadily, and the plough continued in its work long 
enough to shew a true construction, so far ^ ease of 
draught is concerned : but four horses were drawing 
them, where two without a driver would be suflScient. 

^^ Our ploughs, though heavy, are conceived to 
be well suited to the nature of the soil in this part of 
the county, which ' is very deep and stiflT. It is the 
received opinion here, that deep ploughing is neces- 
sary, which cannot be ejected with a light plough and 
two horses; and the Suii'olk iron plough has not been 
ibund to answer where it has bw*n tried. We can 
plough an acre and a quarter a day zsell^ with four 
hursesi and we do not And that tJie Xorfolk ploughs, 

w hero 
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iRfherc they hare been tried in this neighbourhood Mrith 
tAree horses, can do much more than half as much i 
still the experiment cannot be a fair one, unless made 
with Norfolk men." — Marquis of Blandford. 

** It may be depended on, tliat farmers will not keep 
or use more horses than are really wanted to do their 
work to advantage. I brought ploughs from Leices- 
tershire, ploughed with two horses ; nearly killed 
them: laid the plough by, over the hen-roost, and 
then went to work in the ohl wayV — J, ChamberUn^ 
of Cropedy. 

Crane, — Mr. Fane has a very useful and simple 
crane and windlass, for drawing up sacks to his gra- 
nary. 

Carts. — Mr. Hairbpttle, of Henley, uses only two- 
horse carts for all the business of his farm : he brouglit 
them from Northumberland. I expressed an high 
opinion of one-horse carts, and he readily admitted 
their superiority. 

This gentleman uses the Northumberland drill for 
turnips on ridge-work, and a thrce*shared horse-hre 
for working the intervals : I have so rarely met with 
horse-hoeing in Oxfordshire, which is so much wanting 
in their bean culture, that I hope the practice will gr;> 
dually travel from Henley. 

Holler. — Mr. Turner, of Burford, has invented a 
cutting roller, composed of twelve wheels, two inches 
and a half thick ; and between them a space of two 
inches and a half. They are three feet diameter. He 
Iliads it so as \o besuflicient work for six oxen ; passes 
it ov^r wheat after it is^ sown, or after it is up, and if 

dry. 
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ctiy, cro^ ond cross* In spring he has used it also 
upon wheat ; it leaves the sarface rough in diamonds^ 
trbich he finds usefaU The price twenty guineas. 

Skim^coulier.^^Mv. Kimber, of Little Tew, uses 
this tool, and finds it for certain objects very useful t 
his skim is fixed to a forcrconlter, which he finds to do 
the work much better than if attached to the common 
Coulter, in which way some have had it, and could 
not work well. On hollow land, however, he doea 
not at all approve of it, as slicing the surface of such, 
he thinks, much worse than turning it over in the com- 
tnon manner, and letting the surface vegetables be laid 
Into the diagonal position, with an edging of them 
sticking perhaps out of the seams. In this notion, I 
conceive he is in an error. The vegetable growth upon 
the surface is. to be rotted in some way, for it is ploughed 
in in every mode of tillage, and the only qocstion is,' 
how to rot it in such manner as soonest to convert if 
Into the food of plants, so as they may be able to avail 
themselves of that food. This surely is the means of 
lessening in the greatest degree possible, that additional 
hollowness which must be caused in a measure, plough 
It in how you will. The furrow of common ploughing 
four, fi?e, or six inches, is so shallow, that the warmth 
of the snn, the moisture of rain, and the influence 
of atmospheric air act to the bottom of it, and ytiW 
convert Vegetable substances into gaseous matter sooner 
than if exposed to the immediate action of tlie sun and 
air, which in all dry weather preserve them, and must 
occasion a greater hollowness than in the other case, in 
which they are sooner consumed. 

The great success that has attended the system 
counter to Mr. Kimber's, could not have taken phice if 

his 
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liis theory was jdst. Good farmeiB} wbai U\ty sklm^ 
plough, or commou plough holloir kmd^ ivtll adapt 
the operation to the soil the crop iA to be put in^ 
and the season of tillage ; and by these aoeans provide 
a remedy f«)r the expected evil s but this is as clearly 
applicable to a skim as to no skim. 

^* The skim-coulter I have tried, but nDSucceseftillyy 
jKirtly from mismanagement^ and partly from fha 
flinty nature of the soil. I use the Wiltshire ekveti* 
abare plough for various purposes : JM^ For clcatfing 
the land, vrilh tines constructed ia vatioua fevm% 
fitted into ibe same frame ; Sd, With shases for fiif^ 
rowing the land previous to sowing. The cxofiB prin« 
ci pally sown after this instrument^ are vetches and tar<* 
nips ; but 1 intend to bring it into more general usey 
it being Ibe best instruasent^ except for wheat and oats^ 
that I have yet had in use. The reason why I do aoC 
think it proper to use it in those two cases, is, that {ot 
wheat, pulverization of the soil of my fiirm is ruinoua. 
The closeness of its texture being requisite, the cuiti* 
vation consists in one flat ploughing, and after solving, 
a laborious sheep*treading« For the potatoe oat; 
which alone I grow, a similar process is necessary.''*^ 
Jdr. Zj. MS. Annot. 

' Tvfo farmers at Great Tew, Mr. Busby and Mr. 
Neville, have lately got skim-plonghs from Mr. Kim* 
ber, of Little Tew, and they are much approved. 

Mr. Kencb, of Enstone, has an high opinion of the 
skim-plough, and especially for ploughing toniip 
land for barley, when the weather and treading have 
made it a little stiff, also if the fallow for turnips has 
become a little weedy ; but docs not use them on layerf 
for wheat.~i^pto« He plough) bis lays deep (ox 
Irbcat. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wing, of Aston, was so obliging as to sbew me 
his skim-plough at work on a clover lay for wheat ; 
and I miiGh admired the neat and perfect manner in 
which it did the work, going not more than three or 
fbar inches deep^ and yet skimming off sufficient to 
bury every thing, and leaving seams, without any ve- 
getation to be seen. Shallow ploughing clover land for 
wheat, they think essential on this stonebrash soil^* 

Scti^er,— Mr. Wyat, of Hanwell, uses a scufflet 
which is good and effective : it has two rows of shares, 
five and four each, about six inches broad ; the front 
ones cutting the intervals of the hinder. I saw ita 
work on a bean-stubbic of Mr. Salmon's, at Hardwick, 
and this work of a bean*stubblc in Oxfordshire being 
new U) me, afler long travelling in the comity, well 
merits an entry. It has two wheels, which rise and fall 
for letting it in or out of the ground^ The land 
was preparing for wheat. 

Thrashing'fnilL — Lord Macclesfield has built one ; 
it was erected by a mill-wriglit (Young) at V^'atlin^- 
lon; works witl^ four hors(*s, and cost, every thing in- 
eluded except the building which covers the wheel, 
120/. 

Mr. Juirgens, at Wheatley, has erected a thrashing- 
- — — -__-- 

• It was "with mvch pleasure I rode over the farm of Mr. Wing, at 
Aston. His sklm-ploiigh working a clover^lay very ocntly for wheat; 
his stubbles of all sorts clean and bright ; even that of pcaso and beam 
unusually clean ; excellent crops of Swedes, and even of commcM) tur- 
nips, for this generally failing year ; very fine New I^icester sheep 
by twenty years breeding from the stock of his neighbour Mr. Creek ; 
his seeds a beautiful plant ; in a word, the f«irm abounded wkb everf 
ogn and proof of good husbandry. 

miU^ 
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jnfll, which cost him only fifty gnineas ; a two-horse 
power. It thrashe^ every thing well except barley, 
and does that also by passing the straw through twice t 
barley, in raking together, has stones among it, which 
render it necessary to set the cylinder rather higher, and 
this carries the barley through so quickly, that two 
thrashings are not so expensive as many might ima- 
gine. 

Lord Harcourt, at Nmicham, has a mill, a two- 
liorse power, which cost 120/. It thrashes five quar- 
ters of wheat in a common day's work. 

William Lowndes, Esq. has erected at Brightwell- 
grovc a thrashing-mill, which was cxecated by Ras- 
irick : it is worked by four horses : the drum-wheel, 
throe feet and a half diameter, makes 360 revolutions 
in a minute, and, having 16 beaters, it gives 4 160 strokes 
in that time ; a rake with four sets of teeth takes the 
straw, and delivers it to a second drum-beating cylinder 
two feet in diameter*. This is new to me, having never 
seen such an addition. Mr. Rastrick made the great drum 
with four beaters, but upon trial it was found that the 
straw was not clean thrashed, and four more added; 
still it would not do its business dean^ and therefore it 
was doubled, and now has sixteen. It was fortunately 
at work, and I observed the horses to labour conside- 
rably. They work four hours, in which time it does 
eight quarters of wheat. It thrashes every thing per- 
fectly clean ; and dues not break the straw more than 

' ■ ■ / ' ■ 

* This drum, tenned the ^ dresser,** turoing' in an opponte direction to . 
^€ motion of the straw, beau it down, and in its descent strikes it against 
a circular board, faced wi:h bars shod with iron, through the space of 
rtgbtecn inches, by which the straw receives several additional strokes, 
and it is conceived has a great ei&ct in dislodging that corn which haa 
9Ci been completely separated in passing the principal drum, 

o3iFORi>.l Q flails. 
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flails. Ofbcurley^it tjirasbes twdre qiiarlers in four 
|iours, and lias done 16 in tbat Himc. The horsey aro 
not aitaclied in tlie draught, which resembles pushing, 
by advancing with the lever before them, but in the 
common drawing way, the lever behind them, in which 
way Mr. Hodges, the bailifT, says they do much bet* 
ter. 1 numbered the sheaves as delivered, and foun4 
that it thrashed 43 in ten minutes. 

Four horses a day's work, though only? r n 10 

four hours, tit2s.6d per horse 3 

Haifa day of three men 2 6 

Three women 10 

One boy ^ 3 

^0 13 » 

ijuppose wear and tear 13 

And interest of the first cost, suppose 200 

acres of corn, at 4qrs., 800 qrs.: if. n ^ (\ 

such a machine could be built lor 300/. 

it is Hd, per quarter, 8 qrs ." 

£.0 18 
Or per quarter .„ , ^.0 2 3 

There can be no doubt at all of this answering. It, 
dresses at the same lime ^ and there is a chaff-cutter, 
a!ld a corn-grinding mill with stonc^s, for farm use,* 
which are attached and worked or not, at pleasure. l' 
have some doubt whether half-a-crown a horse Ixj' 
enough for tlie four hours' work ; however, when it is 
considiTc'd that common thrashing is done at from 3s* 
to 5s, per quarter, and that here are all the advantage* 
of clean work^ and no pilfering, the benefit is plain. 

TJic 
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The Bishop of Durham has bntit a fhrashing-Tnill, 
"which works with ^.wo horses,, and thrashes five quar- 
ters of wheat In eight hours;. nor is it harder work 
than strong ploughing for three horses. It cost fifty 
guineas, and five putting up. It Ihrahhes wheat and 
oats very clean and well, but has not been tried for 
barley, which grain, I should fear, would require the 
fluted segment of a cast-iron cylinder to cover the top 
of the drum-wheel. 

Mr. Kelsey, of Whitchnrch, in 1806 erected a 
thrashing-mill, by Baker, of Exeter. The price forty 
guineas; carriage seven guineas: putting np with 
carpenters' assistance, and some beech timber, with 
a slight shed over the horse-wheel, made the whole ex- 
pense about sixty guineas. It works with four horses, 
and by no means extraordinary hard \^ork, if not fed 
too fast, or rather too thick. 

Mr. Pearraan, of Goring, has one by the same hand*, 
which once thrashed twenty quarters of wheat in ei^ht 
hours. But Mr. William Stone, of Inglefield, who 
has another of the same sort, has done no more than 
14qrs. of wheat in the same time. 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley-court, is erecting a most 
complete and very expensive mill, from which great 
things are expected ; two chafl-cuKrrs are attached, 
one of which 1 saw at work: the o'ltuWity of hay men- 
tioned as being once cut in a day in(o chaff by the 
two, is so great, that I shall retcr to the persons con- 
cerned: 1 dare not repeat it. 

Mr. Hatrbotllc has one, which was made in Nor- 
thnmbcrlauil, aud brought to Hcniej. 
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The macliine cost ;^. 160 

Carriage to London ................ 10 

Ditto Id Henley ..*..... 3 16 

Men's wages putting up 7 10 

Board, too weeks .«..m..m •••. 5 5 
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*Tt requires four horses, two feeders, three women oy 
lads to supply sh^aircs, two ditto to riddle, three mea 
to remove straw 9 and one lad to drive. 

It thrashes SO qrs. of wheat in twelve hours, or twenty 
in a common day of eight hours. In twelve hours 
.45 qrs. of barley, or 50 qrs. of oats. If the corn 
be in sheaves it docs its work perfectly clean ; and 
Mr. Hairbottlc binds all his corn into sheaves. The 
machines clear the corn from chaff, but it demands 
winnowing after. 1 saw it work with one feeder, and 
it thrashed 32 large and long sheaves in three minutes, 
without any alteration in the common movement of th« 
horses. 

The feeding-board is five feet four inches wide. The 
drum-wheel four feet four inches diameter, covered 
with sheet-iron, and has four beaters projecting four 
inches: it makes 88| revolutions to one of the horse* 
wheel ; the horses going two miles and a half an hour 
in a path 27 feet diameter. The cogs of the wheels 
are of white-thorn, working in others of cast-iron; 
payed only with black lead ; nd grease. The level of 
the stage on which the men who feed, stand, is eight 
feet above the barn-floor. 

Mr. Hairbottle thinks it utterly impossible to build 

a thrashing-machine that shall do justice to the owner, 

Sftit 9AJ :6uck 9ma ji« 50/. Success depends on firmness, 

stren|;:tb^ 
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Strength) and solidity; not attainable for any such 
sura. 

Mr. "Green/ at Rowney,* near Henley ; Mr, Pearman, 
at Yattenton ; Mr. Good, at Kingston Start ; and Mr. 
Jeramet, at Little Miltori, all have thrashing^niills* 

Mr. Kuapp, at Kidlington, M. P. for Abingdon, 
has a thrasbing-mill built by Freeman, at Stoney Mid- 
dieton ; it cost fifty guineas ; a two-horse power : six 
quarters of wheat a day's \rork of the same horses. 

Mr. Williams, at Woolworton, has another; it does 
not break the wheat straw so muph as the flail ; beans, 
and wheat it thrashes well, but barley must be passed 
through twice. It does not dress ; but heads seed do* 
▼er extremely well. 

Mr. Salmon, of Hardwick, has a thrashing mill 
built by Murray, of Durham. He saw one by the 
same artist at Mr. Lamb's, at Shelswell, near Bicester, 
which was so well approved of, that he employed the 
same maker : it was originally for two horses, and cost 
50/. besides the expenses of carriage ; but Mr. Salmon 
thinking the work too much for two horses, altered the 
horse-wheel to work with four, and it now does well 
and to his entire satisfaction. It tlirashes every thing 
clean with five beaters on the drum cylinder. I exa- 
mined some wheat straw thrashed the day before I was 
there, and could not find a single kernel in the ears. 
The cog-wheels are all of cast-iron. It was built for 
the horses to draw behind in the common way, but 
now they are attached with the lever before them, as if 
in the attitude to push, which he finds to do better* 
It thrashes barley eqnally well with every other sort. 

On an experiment, the horses going fairly, it thrashed 
five bushels of wheat in eighteen minutes, or sixtdtu 
quarters in eight hours ; but the straw was very short, 

Q 3 aiid 
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and the wheat thrashed well ; so thai on an average of 
propsy CO such quantity would be done. 
. Mr. Warrcner, at Bloxham, has built one by the 
mechanic of Stoney Stratford : it works with a two* 
horse power, and thrashes six bnsbcls of wheat pet 
hour : and (he same horses will do 48 bushels (nine" gal- 
Ions) in eight hours : it does lis work clean ; and cost 
50/. 

Mr. Miller, of Bampton, has one made by the mill* 
Wright of Stoney Stratford : it is said not to work so 
dean as it ought to do. 
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CHAP. VI. 



ENCLOSING. 
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THIS has been the capital improvement of the 
county ; for proportionably to the extent of it, more 
land has been enclosed since I first travelled in it, 
vhich is about 40 years ago, I conceive, than in any 
county in England ; but such has been the general in* 
attention in preserving accounts of the various parti- 
eulars which render such inquiries interesting, thait 
most of the industry I exerted was in vain. 

Waste Land Enclosed. 

Acritm 

Fringford ....• S^^O 

Steeple Aston 188 

Skipton 150 

Black B'ourtoa 1636 

Westwick 750 

fiurford 90 

Cropedy : 800 

Broadwcll :..m., 800 

Cbydon 540 

Tudmarfon 500 

Stratton :..: 300 

Ensham U.... 500 

Coggfi 298 

Adingtou .............:... 23t 

BrightwcH ...« 225 

g4 Melcomb 



EXCLOSXK&. 

Atrit. 

Melcomb 300 

Stoke Lyne .......m-^ — .. 1186 

Burford •«• •...m^— •• 80 

Westcot . , ^ 200 

Wigginton 1190 

Hampton 204 

Alvescot ...M % 600 

MoUington 180 

Ensham 1000 

12,559 



Tbert remain near 100 parisUcs unenclosed. 

Enclosures in thejirst Forty Yetyrs of His preset 

Majestj/. 

Enclosures .i^......*** .«..•..•.«•.. 41 

Acres (total) ^..: — •. 68,480 

Ditto, ii^herein no return of wieat 28^690 

Acres of ivheat before enclosing 4882 

Ditto since . 4770 

Decreased ..•••,•••.••.- m....... 1 12 

DaU. Wbtai Wltai 

Intrean, I)tcrMtt» 

Fringford 1761 •••• — •... 48 

Merton 1763 .... .— .... 100 

Soraerton ............ 1765 .... 50 .... — 

Steeple Aston ...... 1766 .... — .... 30 

Westwell 1770 .... 60 .... — 

X7ropedy ........•••.•; 1774 .... — ••«. 100 

Broad well ....••..•..• 1775 .... 11 «... — 

Clfydon .............. 1775 •••• — «... 10 

Ambrosden ...-.•..• 1776 •.•• — *«•- 60 

AJkertoft 
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Date. Wheai Wicai 

Incretue, jDecrtStt^ 

Alkerton .••»••••••••• 1776 ««•• 40 •••• — 

Boioton •...,......•.. J777 .... — .... 50 

Bucknel .....••m..... 1779 •... 40 .... — > 

Straiton I78» .... — .... 50 

Little Tew 1793 .... iO .... -r 

Melcomb •...•••.•••. 1793 .••• — .... 20 

Westcot . . 1795 .... 24 .... — 

Hampton . 1796 .... — .... 15 

MoUiiigfon .......... 1797 .... — .... 25 

Kemscot .m^..^..^... 1798 •••• 50 .m« •^-• 

Jiarley* 

Enclosures .................................. 29 

Increased in .......m....................... 14 

Decreased in ....•• .«•........•.....•• 13 

Afr before in «.............•.•...•....«.•.•.. S 

^ 

Enclosures .......•«....•..•....••...•...•.•. 31 

Increased in ................................ 29 

Decreased in .............................. 9 

As before in «t... 

Puht. 

Enclosures m.... ••••...•• 9S 

Increased in ................................ 11 

Decreased in .............................. 12 

As before in ••.....•••••.•.••...•••...•^•. 2 

Calile. 

Enclosures •....•..•.•...•.•...•..••••...•... IS 

Increased in ..•'•...••••....... 9 

Decreased in 1 « 

A& before in #.......m.m.........,.m.#...w 3 

iSAJry. 
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Dairy* 

EiKrlosures «.....o.........«n««.«*«.«»*«*.« IS 

jiicriM^Cu m •••••••■••••••rMvvM** •*••«••• J^ 

D< < ti'osrtl in ^^••••••••••••« ' I 

Sheep. 

Enclosures ...••.«.. • 8 

Increased in • 8 

Decreased in •«•.-••» 

As before in ..•••...•— ..•—.••-— •••••• 

Turnips, 
Increased in •••.•. 4 

Potatoes. 
Increased* ui ..•• •...•/.•.•■.../....••—«.*• ft 

Ariijieia'l Grass, 
Increased in •^..v.va.w.....^ 1^ 

If the standard quantity before enclosing be called 
SO, then at present it is^ 

Return of .••...•. 17 enclosures •••...•• 33 dairy. 
Return of •.....•• . 5 enclosures 25 

Acts pass(^d for enclosure in Oxfordshire, in > ^j 
the first forty years of His present Majesty S 

Acts wliorein the acres were not spccifie<l 33 

Acts in all 67 

Returns li'jadc to the Committed of the House ^ ^f- 

of ConinioYts ...•.,.;..•. S 



* Some of the returns of the Cier^ oamci the object ; otlicrs did not, 

Hampton 
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Hamilton Poyle enclosed in 1796-7 ; saw a very gteat 
improyement in the tract that bad been lot meadows. 

The pariab of Clifton, 39 years ago, was. allotted 
by Mr. Hacks, being a private arrangement of his 
own. Each farm enclosed by an outline fence, but 
not subdivided. Tbe seeds and turnips arc fed off by 
ibeans of hurdles, being all consumed by sheep. If 
stubbles are fed, a.boy. attends tbe stock. 

Bright well parish enclosed in 1800, under the same 
afrrangement for fencing. 
' Mr. Latham considers hedges as very bad for corn, 
tfiid had much rather be without them. 

Burford was enclosed twelve years ago. It has not 
since prodoced so much corn; but infinitely more mut- 
ton and beef. 

Fringford has been improved greatly in rent and 
produce since the enclosure, at least trebled in both. 
Stoke Lyne the same : no dairies in either. Mr. Bui* 
lock has enclosed Edgcot, 1100 acres, the rent of it 
will be trebled, and will all be pastured. Stmtton 
Ardley was 500/. a year and now it is S500/. ; much 
of it will be under dairies. One estate there was offered 
for 3000/.,' it is now 800/. per annum: great tracts 
have been laid down for cows. 

Dodington, now enclosing, nnder the old rent of 
from iSs. to 155. ; will be 40^. all round. 

Bicester 1400 acres, and 100 of common : in Wen« 
dlebnry 1100, and 40 of old enclosure: no waste. 
The rent at Bicester was trebled ; but at Wendlebnry, 
being very good land, was hardly doubled ; rise as from 
three to seven, it might be doubled. The Commissioners, 
Mr. Davis, of Lcwknor, Mr. Davis, of IMoxham, aiul 
Mr.CoUt8on,of Brackley. Land for tit he. — Mr. Colxcr. 

JUvescot has be^ enclosed e^c^kt years, and very 

greatly 
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greatly improveJ, tLoiigb (lie farmers arc not the best 
io be found. A farm of JOO/. a year^whik open, U 
now SOOl, a year, and cheap. The vicarage 'was 
from 130/. to SOO/. ; now above 600/. a year. There 
were 600 acre» of waste, most of which was pared and 
burnt. One farmer has taken corn incessantly, and 
^uncl the bad effects. The land now recovered : the 
produce of the parish is certainly trebled. 

Wotton has been enclosed about 37 yean, and Mr* 
Sotbam has not the least doubt of its having yielded 
full four times the produce in that time that it did in a 
like period before ; and the rent is five times as muck 
as it was in the open state. 

S(onesfield about 500, .of which 100 wtiste: soil, 
stoiicbrnsh, with deep slate quarries. 
' Qissington enclosed about seven years, !^300 acres, 
of which 100 waste. The soil a cold clay, valued 
from 105. to 12s, per acre: the home land a warm , 
gravel, from COs. to 3js. Meadows 30.v. to 455. 

Eushaiu enclosed about seven years ; there wereirom 
seven io !;K)0 acres of waste, and about 4500 acres in all. 
Much of it a yellow wet loam qualitied at from 7.f. to 
lOs. per acre ; but the rest gravelly loam, from ^s* 
to 40y, Meadows from 30^. to 45*. 

» * 

Ju the Ilcvford enclosure. 30 acres furze allotted for 
fuel : no cottagers had stock, only the proprietors ; 
aimd therefore no allotments to the former. 

* 

In the BrightwcU enclosure, a sum of money is paid 
by the proprietor to purchase fuel, brought by the 
occupier for the consumption of the cottagers entitled 
(o common of turbary before the enclosure. 

Expeme. — Cassington cost, every tiling included, 
Stl* bs. per acre. 

StonesfieUt 
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Stonesfield about the same. # 

Ensliam about 21. lOs. per acre. 

The fcDcing costs more than all the other expenses 
whatever. 

Mr. Daris^s bill, on all his enclosure, has not 
amounted to above 100/. per enclosure; though not 
attending so much as some, he may be less than others. 

At a rough guess, from 4/. to 6/. per acre, including 
every thing. 

I vras informed by Mr. Taunton, that some enclosures 
have been made which have cost, every expense in- 
eluded, above 4/. per acre.* 

The total expense of Lower Ileyford enclosure ^was 
40^. per acre, for about SOOO acres. 

Change of Management, — In Brightwell the prin- 
cipal change consists in the management. Before the 
enclosure the sheep were kept on the common from 
Lady-day, so long as food remained. Since the com- 
mon has been converted into arable, and the farmers 
have substituted a breeding for a dry flock, in summer 
they are fed on vetches and rye-grass ; in autumn on 
vetches and stubbles ; and in winter on turnips. No 
other change has taken place. 

Arable Produce. — It has been very greatly in- 
creased', 'in' the opinion of Mr. Davis of Bloxham, 
who is clearly of opinion, that tlicre is as much corn 
MOW grown on half the number of acrei as there was 
upon the whole before; the other lialf turnips and 
grass, and the increase immense. 

Enclosures all around Chipping Norton, have, in the 
opinion and information of Mr. Dawkins, unqucstion- 
atbly added greatly to the food of mankind ; artd the 

country 
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country has been in consequence of tbeiti imieh im^ 
proved. 

Grass Produce. — Mr. Davis of Bloxham, kas some 
donht if the produce qf permanent grass-land be- in- 
creased in consequence of enclosures keeping clear 
of artificial grasses ; for though many tracts have beat 
laid down, yet many also have been ploughed up. 

Rent.'^In general, rents have been increased by the 
enclosures in Oxfordshire, reckoned at the first letttfig, 
nearly double ; and much more after ten or twelve 
years. — Mr. Davis. 

A farm at Hampton Poyle, belonging to Mr. Knapp^ 
urbich before enclosing lett at 175/. per annum, is now 
400/. 

^urford new enclosure was 3s. 6d. ; now S5«. 

Mr. Edmonds remarks, that enclosures have doubled 
lients, and they are paid with more ease ; and beyond 
|iU d<;>ubl the produce of food for man is very greatly 
increased by them ; in some cases that of pasturage more 
than corn ; but it is very observable, that grass produce 
is bigher in price than corn. 

They have now in some cases two*ninths given oC 
arable land in lieu of tithe. 

The Farmer. — At Barton, the land was lett foe 
scarcely any thing, and the farmers generally aa 
poor as could be; enclosed, it lett at 90s. an acre^ 
4nd the farmers in easy circumstances, and doing well ; 
and in all of 'them the farmers in general very much 
benefitted: nor have farms been more enlarged in con« 
•sequence ; they have been as much added to in opea 
98 in enclo^. B^t it is a great error to suppose very 

small 
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SMizll fanas beoeficial ; tbey are &r from ii; either to 
$be community or tp the occupier. 

Th^ Poor* — Very little difference to the poor; but 
not so much pilfering; far better for their morals | 
ibey never had the means of keeping cows^ but when 
they had cottage common ; the allotment much better^ 
and the people in a better situation from the enclosure* 
*— il/r. Daxis. 



SECT. II. FENCES. 

Mr. Davis is of opi;iion, that one very material way 
io lessen the expense of enclosures, is to have no posts 
and rails ; which require no otlier difference of manage* 
ment than to lose stubble feedin:;^ for five y^^ars, which 
is a trifle, and to restrain the sheep from hAns^ without 
a shepherd. In Berkshire the fi^rm^rs will not h?ive 
them; they do much better with hurdles and shep- 
herds. Mr. Davis did not post and rail his own farm, 
and never wanted them. Sheep will eat none, except 
while the shoots are young; on good land they are 
quite safe in five years. 

Lord Macclesfield, on enclosing Shirborn, which he 
effected by only one commissioner, put out the fencing 
io Mr. Poulton, ^vcll known in this county and in 
Bucks, &c. ; double post and rail fences, a ditch and 
bank, quick planting a double row, keeping clean, , 
and supplying gaps tor eight years, at \3s. the rood of 
eight yards; one-six(h of the money reserved ; one-half 
of which sixth was paid in three years, and the rest 
at the end of the eight years. This h very reasonable. 

I be- 
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I beliere there is much truth in Sir C. Willough- 
fcj's idea, that open fields for corn are far superior to 
enclosures, supposing two circumstances: 1. That the 
lands be laid together; S. That all extraneous rigbtt 
be excluded ; and this turns on various points. 

There being no other hedges than such as separate 
properties, is advantageous for corn upon all soils; 
for the freer ingress of sunshine and wind, the better: 
this benefit is in proportion to the wetness of the soil ; 
and if ditches are wanted for drains, still these do not 
necessarily implj hedges. Farms without subdivi- 
sions, or at least without other than narrow grass com- 
munications, would force the occupier to practises 
that ought to be universal; such as mowing all 
grasses for soiling, and penning sheep as they are now 
penned in enclosures. 

" That the greatest piyt of the improvement her*' 
spoken of, arises from enclosures, may perhaps still be 
very doubtful. In a dry country, arable lands lying 
in severalty will, cceleris paribus, be found to be more 
productive than when enclosed, where the trees without 
a doubt check the growth of the crops, and where the 
hedges harbour a quantity of small birds, which always 
do damage in corn, particularly if it be lodged, which 
it is more subject to be in enclosed fields than in large 
open fields, from the free current of air and wind being 
checked at particular points ; and though fences to the 
arable fields might be convenient, I do not know that 
any advantage would arise to the occupier, unless he 
should consider the hedge wood as an object, which 
never pays the expenses of setting, repiiiring, cutting, 
and makin<^, &c. In the hilly part of this county, the 
parts which may perhaps be considered as \\:*s{r hinds, 
•re* in fact the very suppprt of the farms, for they ar^ 



taebealtbydowas, wbicb areoccupied with tlicfarmen! 
ibeep-walks, the bounds of which are as wdl Iqio^si 
bj the shepherds and the common consent of the far-^ 
mers, as if boynded by hedges ; and it ia the opiAion 
of most experienced and industrious farmers^ that the^ 
ploughing of such downs indiscriminately) ytQVid be^ 
after the first seven years, to the utter rain of the 
fiirms." — Marquis of Blandford* , 

^' On a number of enclosures that have come within, 
my observation in the north of Oxfordshiie, and the 
country adjacent, I am well convinced that the pioducts 
of the earth are doubled by the event, and no dinu* 
notion, but rather an increase of employment for the 
poor."— J". Chamberlin. 

Mr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, having an allot*, 
ment of 800 acres in the Islip enclosure, fenced it in 
with a dry wall, five fiset high ; the expense s 

BoildiiiglOtf. per rod of five yards and a half, > a a 
ror one ioo« uign- •••••••••••«*m««m**w.*m*«««.««««***m« j 

Quarrying five loads ••••^.^••^••^•-•••••••^•^•m-m*^ 6' 

Filling and carriage, including horses ••m*..««*.» S 4* 

xVk ail ■••■§•••••»••••••«•#••••••«••••••••••■•• 13» Q 



In the enclosures of Bicester and Wendlebury, Mr« 
Ccdcer's expense was in workmanship on the double 
jows of posts and rails. from felling the trees to railiagy. 
S$. the pole of eight yards; under-banking 3d. ; setting, 
quick lOd.y quick found* Ditch five feet If. ; four ftct. 
lOd. to a spit wide at bott<Nn. The whole expense of 
completely making and preserving for seven years, by 
contract, is I3s. the rod of eight yards. A ditch and 
two rows of quick ; a oiound on one side of th^ ditch, 

fxrenn.] u 



i^ith three posts and three rails ; on the Mhitt a bank 
ikiid post and two rails. If sheep are kept^ the rails are 
drawn. 

Stone walls at Wctidlebary, &c. Quattjin^ th^ 
rtohe 6d. a square yard ; btiildiiig t^. to b. GcT; a perch : 
they are very apt to shatter with frosts; but a foot 
thick In the middle laid ^itfa mortar, or eveii road dust 
made into mortar^ hc/lds them tvell together^ and they 
are durable. 

A Generai^ Enclosure. 

• * « 

• » 

*' As it may be neeeisary to speak more minutely ati 
ftis subject, I will begin first by stating the principal 
arguments which are used against enclosures ; which 
tfre, ih^t* in proportion to the number of enclosures, 
Ibe poorVrat'es are increased, and the value of most 
articles of life enhanced ; thitt a considerable quantity of 
liUnd is taken up in making the fences ; and further, 
that the'el^pdnsd of 'asTBiidiosuireAct tbaket & jgreaC 
dedttctioit from the probableimprov^meht. 
' <'ltt answer to the foregoing .objections I would ob* 
ateve, that.inreganl ibih^ poorVrates, enclosures ar« 
iiot'ta'^be blamed ; if properly regulated^ they would 
hate a dlrcfcl' contrary leftifcttey, by enabling the far- 
mer, under a better system of husbandry, to raise mora 
com, tuid keep more stock; the natural cionsequence 
of which 'would be, greater pfcttty and cheapness. Audi' 
86 there is in most parishes as large a quantity oP 
downs, or waste land, to bb brdken up and coiivertcd 
t6 an arable state, as of com land that is laid down to" ^ 
pasture after enclosing, of course, supposing the quan* 
tity equal, ho deficiency of work arises to the labour* 
drU\ but, on tbexonti^ry, more labour is required 
to culkvate the ploughed land on the improved system. 

Attd 
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And ihVi conyersibn bf down or waste wlo arable, may 
be allowed without Inconveniente^ Of* accoiont of the 
grass-seeds to be introduced obtbe-amUe- lands to 
maiatain the stock. '" / /.^ -t ' 

^^ In regard to the land occupied bjr fenpeSf 8QptA>srng 
twenty-five acres in dOO thus taken up^ such n <}i]nn^ 
tity of land, when the fences are grown to maturity^ 
will ipfroduce as much fuel as, before the enclosure, 
might arise from a worthless uncultivated waste of fifty 
acres j'Mtberto over-rnn with bushes and furze, whidi 
may now be ploughed up, and produce yaluaUe cropa 
of grain. 

^< But in the instance of stone waUs, which aremaoli 
in use in many parts of this country, the objection ot 
a loss of land is tririal, as walls take up'tmi a yery^ aar« 
TOW space. 

'^ Or the objection of the damage arising from 
hedges may be entirely done away, by altera^ the 
clause in Acts of Parltamtot respecting the fenoing^, 
aAtt leaving it optional to each pro^ietor either to 
ibice his allotaient, or leave it open after it- is allotted 
1H hihi in several; which was done in the last sessions 
4>f Parliament, in a Berkshire Enclosute Act, where there 
^irasrA'lai^ tract of distant down land,, on which ii 
urould have been dilBcutt and expcitoive to raise. a 
quick,' knd there were no stones at hand of a proper 
kifid for walls. 

^' The expense of enclosing arises .chiefly from the 
o^posftton of parties, or from bad management of the 
process of the business. Some parishes can be named, 
where the expense (exclusive of fences) has not 
mmoutatod to more than one year's rent, and theadaaaii^ 
of rent has been nearly triple immediately on I he ertalor 
•are taking place. The improvement is found t^be 
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gicalest in cteVcrtibIc lands, o( the slonebrasli or 
sandy kind, adapted to the cuUuie of turnips and va* 
rious grass-seeds ; and in extensive downs, fit for tiU 
lage, and marshy wastes that improve by draining. 

^^ Having spoken generally to the objections^ it may 
now be fair to enumerate some of the advantages arising 
ftom enck)snrcs« 

, ^^ The fir^ of these, is getting rid of the restrictions 
of the former coarse of husbandry, and appropriating 
eack of the various sorts of land to that use to which it 
is bestadpaied. 

^'2» The prevention of the loss of time, both a^ 
to labourers and cattle, in travelling to many dis- 
persed pieces of land from one end of a parbh to ano« 
ther; and also in filching the. horses from distant com- 
mons bcfon; they go to work. 

' ^^ 3, There is a much better chance of escaping the 
distempers to which cattle of all kinds arc liable from 
being mixed with those infected, particularly the scab 
in sheep. This circumstance, in common fields, must 
operate as a discouragement to the improvement of 
stock ; and it is a further disadvantage, that the ocoi* 
pier is limited both in n^ard to number and kind of 
stock, instead of adopting such a number and kind as 
are most suitable and proper. 

*' 4p The farmer has a better superint^ndance of 
lis labourers, when within tlie bounds of an enclosed 
farm, than in an qpen field. 

^^ 5. The great benefit which arises from draining 
lands, which cannot so well, if at all, be done on sin- 
gle acres and half acres, and would effectually prevent 
1||m lot amongst bhcep, su very common in optn fidd 

land. 
M/>. liastly, the preventing of constant quarrekj 

which 



ivhich happen as well from the tresipasses of cattle^ an 
by p]oiigIiftng away from each other's land*. 

*^ If by the increase of poorVratcs, be m^anf poor's- 
rates in general, it is a fact which cannot be denied : if 
those parbhes only arc meant which are enclosed, it is 
certainly wrong, as I have a knowledge of several pa- 
rishes which are not, enclosed, that have increased their 
poor's expenses in a much greater degree than any parish 
whefe an enclosure has taken place ; neither can the 
liigb price of provisions be attributed to enclosures, it 
liaviog a direct contrary tendency, by not only brings 
ittg into cttUi vation large tracts of land which formerly 
lay waste, but by adopting an improved system for 
llie cultivation of that which was before in arable, 
rendering it much more productive, both in feed for cat- 
tle and crops of grain, the nutoral consequence of 
which would be greater plenty and cheapness. 

^* Land of the stonebrash kind generally, proves 
most advautageoas^ on enclosing, which is to be attri-' 
hotcd not so much to the nature of the land, as to the 
ignomuce, bigotry, ami sdf-interesiedness, of the se- 
Teral occupiers, some of whom having never tasted 
the sweets of improvements, and knowing at the same 
time the present mode of cultivation will affi>rd them 
a bare subsistence, are fearful of deviating from the 
old beaten track, and relinqnishing a certainty for an 
mioertamty. Others there are of a sour, morose ^m- 
pcr, who think .all old ways best ; and if you speak of 
alterations and improvements, will say that their fore- 
fiitbers, who they think were as wise as those of the 
present gcuieraliou, managt*d tiic field in the same way 
that it is at present, they therefore will not be deluded 
by promises of advantages, when perhaps it may prove 

• Original Report. 
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their rain. There are others ako^ of and^rioas, jea« 
lous disposition, who. will nut agree to uiy alterations, 
fearing that those who have move business than them- 
selves will reap a proportionahdj great advantage by 
the. adoption of anew system. Now, those who aro 
unaoquainied with the dispositions of comraon^Asld 
farmers, wouldjiot suppose such absusd, inconsistent 
objections coilld enter into the mind of man, moiq 
pi^rticularly at a time t^at requires the utmost iiigeimity 
Qud industry pf the occupier, to make a sufficient Mr<i 
iurn, to defray the extra rent, and wliat is still morci 
felt, the. eiioi:mous expenses of labour and maintcaaaee 
ef the poor i yet there is nothing tnore common where 
th6re ^rc a number of occupiers, than to have objec-^ 
tions .of the abo^e kind made, when, perJiapa^ by adopt-' 
ing the turnip and grass-seed system upon their stones 
brash land, tund. the lAxoiigland brought to three sacceM 
sivje crops and then fallow,'they might increase tbe value 
of tJ»c producQ nearly equal to an eoclosnre, 'at a time 
^'\mn\ theyt^ire pnying no mote than a common'<field 
rent jfbr their land %'*-**-£• Wills. 
: ^^ All the advantages hive enumerated are very gveat, 
pnrticiilariy ihe. Jst and* 5th^ I have known yeani 
wherein not a single sheep totally kept in the^pen field 
has escaped tbe roC * Some years within my meaoryy 
I am of opinion tbe rot has killed move sheep tbatt* 
theJbutcbers have. As one instance of prevention, I* 
Qccnpy about SOQ acres enclosed from the most rotieii 
part of an open field, where the rot often nearly cleared 
the whole field. The first year was dry, and my sheep; 
took no harm ; I got the land drained and ckaiied in m 
sbort time, and have not lost oneslieep of the rot since 
I had the farm, which is now nineteen years/'^-JT, 
Chamberlin* » " - 
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SECT. I.^ — TII.X.A6E. 

I 

nfDGES.—M Wcndlebury tUe rid^ in the 
wet pai^ of the old field are very high, and many are 
yet feaild in the enclosure. The Rev. Mr. Dupuis is 
very cautious of ploughing them down, as they con« 
tain only a cold clay; but I found that others weie 
gradual^ brinn;ing them do^rn, as he also has in soniie 
9f bis fields, but with caution. 

In Aston and Lewknor fields, the soil rich strong 
loam, the xidges broad, and very little arched ; some 
nearly flat. 

^ Sir Christopher Willoughby, thirty years ago, 
'ploughed down some higii ridges, in order to lay a field 
to grass, but has repented it ever since. The land hits 
-not. yet rQoavec4xl. Ue considers that ,tbe staple is the 
-artificial child of cultivation ; and if it is buried, and 
•4^ «^^bsoil .brought up by levelling, it is injured for 
an age. He did it for ornament, in forming a lawn ; 
.bat-apeafcuigasafarmeri he *is decidedly of opinion, 
that old high ridges should on no account whatever be 

iJ^JjM^ o&^ seen them laid to grass, in their old 
form, with great success, hut scarcely ever when 
.pHagkeA.-dow^* la such casqs, if brought to good 
pasturage, ii has been by force of manuring. 

IX 4: * ' Plough' 



Ploughing. -^At TestworUi they plough with fen? 
horses, and do aa acre a day . 

In (he 5oath-eastentdivi«ioo of the county, a pariy 
of fanners agreed that an acre is the general quantity 
that should be ploughed in a day by a team ; but many 
ploughs go out for three roods. The expense thus rec- 
koned: 

Four, horses If cwt. hay per week, at 4r., ^ / i 4 a 
\}s » per noFse** ••••••■•••••••••••••••■•••^••^•••••••••a y 

One bushel of oats per horse, at 3$. 6d 14 

Chaff, 2f . ipGt week, ....:-.......^^......^^......^. 8 

Decline of value, 91. 12s. •..^.•«.«.m.....^*.«..m. 4 

. £2 10 

Per diem, •....••-.••»••— .•.—•om«.«— •••••-— •^••. ^.0 7 If 
i^ear and tear, ••• •••••••.••••••..•••••••••••••••••••••• !^ 6 

xixan ano oo\m •••••^••••••ft •••#••••••••••••••«■*••••»•#• (/ 7 o 
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But on casting up the account, they observed that it 
was too low, for an acre of land could not be ploughed 
under 14^* 

Horses—Art allowed at Wormslcy, Ac. 90U>. of 
hay per diem^ and a bushel of oats per week ; more for 
extra work. Tbey plough with three or four, and 
do an acre a day. 

At Adderbury either three or four horses in a ploiqfh^ 
Some very few have made a trial of two. 

Agreed hy several very good famwrs, that k la right 
io plough a stubble in autumn for a fallow, deep 3 dva 
inches considered as deep. 

At and about Th^mley they are of tlie same opinion^ 
when X\ity break up for the fitst time in Biay, 

Mr. 
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' Mr. Edmonds remarks, thitt beans do best on deq» 
plooghing ; bnt the after crops may suflbr for want of 
doe tillage being given to sach additional depth« If 
deep, it should be continued. 

If a man is going to leave hisfinrm, be might plough 
deep for beans, and get a better crop by so doing ; but 
the land for his successor might be injnied. 

At Great Tew, five io six horses per 100 acres arable: 
use four in a plough ; sometimes only three. 

About Wood &t0n, and its TioinRy, from thvee to 
-four horses in a plough, and this on soils not heavy. 
N. B. Bfr. Weyland has ah estate in Norfolk. 

Mr. Conns, Of Golder, complains that his land 
ploughs exiremdy hard ; four horses at length ; eight 
indies deep for beans ; and also in the first ploughii^ 
for a &Ilow. He keeps six horses per hundred ^arable 
acres. 

* Mr. Newton, of Cfowmarsh, uses three or four horses 
fai a plough ; and fcpr light work in summer, a double 
plough with four horses-*the Stafibidshiie one.> He 
ploughs deep for beans i^id- turnips ; but thinks that 
clover land cannot be ploughed too shallow for wheat. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Muagwell, ploughs for 
most crops according to the staple of the ground, 
' whtoh IS Tety shallow. He generally goes as deep B^ 
^the staple will admit. His Lordship jgabed exceed- 
ingly by ploughing one inch deeper than the fanner 
^befoteMm had done ; and which has gradually become 

* an addition to die stipple and the soil. 

' Soaseof the^best ploughing I have seen in Oxford- 
shire was upon the form of Mr. Pearmao, at Maple 
Durhain. The dover^lay was turned down for wheat, 
with fwrowa perfedly straight, and well tamed. He 
gif et thaseior font earths^^or turnips, apd ploughs the 

* turnip 
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turnip Itoi ti^e for btirtey.; for wjiicb. gfatp, Vben 
•own upon n wheiit stubble, ihmt flojugh'mg^ ate giviiq* 
«: Aboat Henley, three tones in stirring for tumftpk, 
but at other times four. . > 

* Mir. Greek, at North Aston,' in bribing up ji.ray- 
^gns^ layeaT) bmast-plpnghedit.ai 15ts^ per wrp; l^fit 
fut three weeks, then harrowed and broke it io pieCfs 
^tlt,*aiid plonghedr. tlie my-seed in the land gpepvi^'juid 
was killed, and the^heat sueoecded velU He fipalie 
«af ihb opotoUen loith much satisfaction, and .«9S^er* 
ipg betler Aao tiioicortoion.way of mtrely ploogh* 
ing, which docs* not got rid so well of (|ie ray-gmss. . 

We are apt to plofighitoo'inuch ; . ilie h^ toe plough 
jQiK h'ind 'the bolter, aaid Mr. Bctney : ,a gciad frfoser wafl 
plottgfa enough U^ keep it .dean,, and «U Jbeyond thai is 
hid. The genefo^ lediag, that land Uiay be plPHi^Md 
too much, is to be noted in this remark. 

Mr. Warreoer, at Bloxham, has imported two 
ploughs .(Rotherhams), and a ploligbman .to^ hobl 
them^ fnom NottiiOghamsbire ; one for a pair, (rnd the 
oilier for a single faorac, instead of using the team ^f 
.the totmtry^; irhich is three or four, apd f| drirer. He 
ploughs an atare a day in common. 

At Adderbury/OB thcrieh sands, they do not phmgii 
.jnore than Sow ita^es deep at any .time, ezeeptjoft Ihe 
little, clay land they ibave, sitthefitat breahniig a fal- 
low* 

In the D^chester. district they use tbr/se hdi^es Uk% 
plough, sometime^ at length, and sometimes- a«breast; 
^t tfi^iie! ane some ytrj little farmers wbo^ Iceeping 
dnly two bosses, plough' with tthem. .Tfae|f bwe thiiae 
sorts of ptonghs — a one-*wheel phmgh, « a two»ivheel 
^oae, .and :« . swing-plough . Mr. Thoa* latham thoihs 
•ihe.<me«v^l)ccl plough the best of. theses airt,tthAt iiw^l 

plough 
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ploiigli the land in breakinf^ up falloirsi in seasons 
when tlie others would not work. His own expressioM 
was, a wellnnade one-wh^el plough would break up 
the turnpike road. 

Mr. Davj, of Dorchester, ploughs as deep as t^^ican, 
for beans ; but as shallow as possible pii clover-l^iys 
far wheat. He had a plough from Sufiblk for Iwq 
horses, but his men said tbatit 4r0w baixler tbim theiip 

« 

own plough would hare don^, if used with the saiuc 
team*. 

. S/4/eftfrro«.<--'Mr..TuckwiQll,pfCignet, isngr^ 
firiend to putting in all corn cvops on a riviQ f^rr«^W| 
especially on down or heathy iavd.: ii gives tiniQ ibr a 
eoosolidation of the furrow to.takp j^aice ibr baiiey^.af 
soon as possible after Cbristmas, §md ploughs no moreii 
Whatever tko cnop, a stale furrow sure to be be«& 
^ Mr* Pinaa}^ of Westall, when I assured. him j: that. g 
pair of horsesi or a pair of good oxen, would, in Nort 
folk or t)u&lk, plough ah acie a day, upon a soil fuU 
as stffoagas that J saw him fdoughing for wheat,- vct 
plied, liiat it might be so in those counties, but he wa« 
iKsry sure it ooiild not be done so )iere ; and r^marked^ 
that Mr. Penary, of North Leich, had a Norfolk 
pkM^h, and gave it a fair, trial; Imt found that it 
would not do, aad threw tlie plough into a ditch «s 
Without doubt, the lep^ of such an experiment 
(whether the account be accurate or the contrary) will 
aerve to prejudice tliese farmers in fitvourof their own 

* We in geaer^ put in fo«ir lioisMt because it 16 the reetived ^qpi* 
nion here, that deep ploughing it necewary, p^rttculady the •eooo^ 
9Bd third tilth ; for it it very common to plough shallow the first time 
to destroy the weeds, and we have not found that two horses will do 
apon«trong Imd^^-MS, Aft»«i, 

practice 
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practice^ and confirm them iu the id<M, that font 
borses, \¥orth 100/. arc necessary for ploughing font 
inches deep, upon a looac friable titoiicbrash,. the sur- 
face of M'liich is as flat as anjr part of Suflblk. 
' Mr. Pinnal,' of Westalli makes it a rule to plough 
Terj thin for mrheat, nor docs he like to plough deep 
fiX any thing ; but deeper iu wintcr-faliowiiig for tiH* 
nips than for any other crop. 

Bieast-ploughii^ stubbies is a very common practice 
in this vicinity. Mr. Pinnal sowed 50 acres of turnips 
without any horse*ploughing at all, and without burn- 
ing. It was a wheat-stubble^ breast-ploughed in au- 
tumn, and the same work repeated for sowing the tur- 
nips : it costs 6^. per acre each time. The turnips 
proved a capital crop, as good as ever seen. He has 
also pitt in oats upon breast-ploughing only, and he 
ifltes this successful practice in proof of the pfopriety 
of shallow ploughing in gem*ral ; for no horse-plough- 
ing is so shallow as this work. He breast-ploughed 
and burnt a field, and then breast-ploughed uguin 4 
part of it, horse-ploughing the rest, and theie was no 
difference in the crop. \A very material motive for 
shallow ploughing is, to have a firm bottom for the 
roots of corn. 

About Tliumley, on a stiff clay, or otlier soils very 
apt to rmn togeiherj Mr. Reppuigton never knew any 
one attempt to save the spring-plough iugs, and he 
thinks it would not answer. 

• >ir. Fane ploughed up a sainfoin layer in autumn, 
and left it untouched till the spring, when, without 
further ploughing, he harrowed in oiats, and got ten 
quarters per acre. 

But Mr. Sarney remarked, that he had found a fresh 
furrow> on a cluvcr-Iuy fur whe^t; bo superior to a part 

of 
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of the same 'field j^ottgfaed five weeks Mitre/ that hm 
much d»ub<ed if any general rule coahl be estaUidied* 
He piefened a fresh furrow for this grain. 

Scarify tag. -^In piteparing for tunifps, Sir C. Wil- 
toughby saves a ploughing by the use of heavy dra^« 
harrows, and finds it mnch! better : ptoughing will not 
aflkswer the same purpose. 

* No scarifying, or scuffling, or shimming, or any 
operation, known about Baldon by the general .run of 
fanners, except the' common ones every where prac« 
iiiea. Tb^y use very good drag-harrows, with four 
horses, and sometimes six on day land. 

There is not, in the vicinity of Baldon, the re- 
motest idea of putting in anjf- spring com crops with* 
0ut spring-ploughings. 



Mb. Davis, of filoxham, nev^r saw any laad upoa 
which a naked (allow is necessary ; none even on tht 
Btiffest soils. He has been a practical farmer many 
years on a large scale, and has seeif many counties mi- 
BUtely in his business, but was never yet GOnvittoad 
that any such- necessity ex isted . Every one who kaowa 
this gentleman, kiM>ws that lie has long been a Com* 
missioner of many enclosures, having been employed 
upon 2G at the same time, and is antcxcellcnt practical 
farmer. 

Mr, Co7ins, of Colder, Is a decided advocate for 
frequent fallows : upon the strong soils of bis farm, ha 
i«of opinion that thby mtut recur every third yeaCf 

insomuch p 
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WMomnthy tliaf be fiiUows a^R/at beans^ and cloTtr, ami 
YistebeB. To expose tbe lind to the sub is of socb iia« 
portance ivith 'htm, that it caimot be doiie avay* , Id 
fallowing for wheat, he ploughs the land five times ; 
iib(4br. freetAg it firom couch', but for the sake of kiting 
the sun into it« 

I have published cases, in which an Extraordinary 
degree of fallowing has produced bad crops : Mn Fan* 
found a very diffisrent result ; for having fiillowed one 
year for wheat on his Chiltem-hiU farm, and bdng 
disappointed in sowing it*, be continued the fallow 
another year, and then sowed wbeat, and the produce 
was six quarters per acre. 



8BCT. III.— ^COURSE OP CROPS. 

Of all the circumstances in the management of arable 
land, in which the greatest revolution has taken place 
in the husbandry of this kingdom, none equals timt 
whi^h is to be found in the arrangement of the crops, 
forty 'ydars ago, the knowledge of a true system was to 
be f^tfufid only in the practice of Norfolk and Suflblk, 
and' that solely on turnip soils ; and the pnblic having 
kad little or no information of the fact^ there prevailed 
thrmghout the kingdom ^uch ignorance of what was 
right, lind su6h a practice of what was wrong, that 
litfjle eould be expected till such a very material point 
was examined and explained. New ideas in this re- 



• The field wm sown with wh«at ; but partly from the teverity of tht 
winter, and from a larg^e stock of hares and rabbits that lay ver}' hard 
Mpda it, th^WheSt iied. The field U a strong cUr. 
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sjicctlifti^ebeen sfnTead,' ah4 agrtcuUirte hhn been im* 
pnyr6d lit out cotitities prcftly much, *lii proporibn M 
the coarses having been well or ill regulated. • At pre*' 
sent, vfe shall find in Oxfoi^hite ^methttig to com- 
mend, and something wherein impro^venalte may be 
iuggeatMT.. 
Let ns, in the first pUee^ examine the coarses whicli 

kre actually found* 

... » • 

J. Red-land Districts 

In point of soil, this is the most interesting district 
nfthe county; but 1 am sorry to find, on i^viewing 
iny notes, that it is not so welt applied as it ifiight be. ' 

In D^dIngtOQ«>fieId^ now tmder an Act Cm: .£rc1o«^ 
sure: 

1. Fallow, ' 5. Barley, 

2. WheiR, 4. Pease or beans, &:c* 
At Addetbnry, the soil an exceeding fine, deep, 

ieddii|i-l>rown sand on a gritstone) some' of the very 
inest soil in the county. Mr. Wilson : 

1. Turnips, manured with short dung, and eaten 

by sheep ; 

2. Barley on one cafth ; 

3. Clover, commonly mown twice : Mr. Wilson 

feeds once ; 

4. Wheat; 

5. Oats on two ploughings. 

The addition of the oats is bad, and theto coming in, 
no beans on such a soil is erroneous. 

Mr. Bellow, at the same place, on rich sand : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

9. Spring wheat, 5. Oats. 

3. Clover, . ' 

While 



\ 
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While doTer wUl iuccoed wdl once in fife yean, it 
w right to have it. Wbjr not beans between the wheat 
and oats? 
Mi;. Davii^ <^ Btoxham : 
1. Tnmips ; 

S. Bailejr, ploughed twice, if the tamips be eateft 
off before Candlemas ; 

3. Seeds; 

4. Ditto, once ploughed for 

5. Wheat; 

6. Oats, two*thiids ; pease and beans one-tiiird. 
Whenever this most intelligent cultivator shall hava, 

time from his various employments, dulj to consider 
his soil, he will without doubt make a variation in thia 

« 

coune. 
Mr. Warrener, at Bloxbam : 
1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

S. Barlej) or spring wheat; 4. Wheat; 
and there stops not^dding the oats commonly put in 
by his neighbours, as he does not approve of two white 
crops running. This husbandry is certainly more cor* 
red ; but it does not dmw from the land the greatest 
profit. Beans on the clover, and then the wheat; or 
beans after the wheat, and then oats, would either of 
them be an improvement. 
Mr. Salmon, at Hardwick : 
1. Turnips, 
9. Barley, or spring wheat ; 

3. Clover, one year ; 

4. Wheat, 

5. Barley; and sometimes adds, 

6. Oats. 

When the last crop is taken, it only shews fbo 
Tigour of the land. 

Mr. 
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Mr. T. Payne, at Drayton : 

1. Turnips, or cabbages 5 

2. Barley, or spring wheat ; ^ 
S» Clover, 

4. Wheat, 

5. Beans, or pease; 

6. Oats. 

•Much better than any of the preceding, and cer^ 
tainly has merit. 

At Great Tew, on the fine estate of G. Stratton^ 
Esq. ; stonebrash ; enclosed : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

9. Clover, mown once, and enough of it twice to ^ 
supply seed for their own use ; 

4. Ditto, fed; • 

5. Wheat on one earth, 

6. Oats. 

When grass remains two years, to take beans, and 
foUow them by wheat, would certainly be more profi- 
table. 

A great deal of the land in thb district would with* 
out question support that highly profitable course of, 
1. Beans, 2. Wheat. 

If clover must be had, variations are admissible : 

1. Beans, 4/ Beans, 

2. Wheat, 6. Wheat. 

3. Clover, 

And cabbages succeed so well, that the following 
would deserve attention : 

1. Beans, 5. Wheat, 

2. Wheat^ 6. Cabbages, 

3. Clover, 7. Oats. 
4« Beans, 

OXFORD.] I //. The 
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//. The Stonebrash District. 

The general characteristics of this district are, that 
the soil is dry enough for feeding ti}rnips where they 
grow, and fertile enough for wheat; circumstances 
bearing immediately on the inquiry before us. 

Enclosures, Fringford, and Stoke Lyne, &c. &c. : 

]. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

% Barley, '5. Oats. 

3. Clover, 

Mr. t^'orster, at Bignal, stonebrash, a late enclosure : 

1. Turaipsy 

2. Barley^ 

3. Clover ; if at all foul, ploughed in the summer ; 

4. Wheat. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer's course : 

i. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 6. Beans, vetches, or pease; 

3. Clover, 6. Oats. 

Also, 

1. Turnips, 5. Wheat, 

9. Barley, 6. Pease, beans, or oats. 

/ i Clover, two years. 

This in order to have more room for sheep. Another 
maxim is, not to have wheat ofiener than once in six 
years. 

Mr. Kimber, at Little Tew : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, or oats ; 

3. Clover, ray-grass, and white. Dutch ; 

4. Clover^ 
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4. Clover, kept a second year ; 

5. Wheat, oq one earth; 

6. Oats* 

At Sarsden : 

1. Turnips, 4. Raj-grass and clover, 

2. Barley, 6. Wheat, 

3. Ray-grass & clover, 6. Oats. 

They sow their wheat the beginning of harvest ; and 
are now (in Octobar) carrying out their dung from pre- 
pared heaps for turnips next year. 

At Enston, and Westcot BartoA, &c. : 

1. Turnips fed by sheep^ 
S. Barley, 

S. Clover for two yean; first mown, second 
grazed; 

5. Wheat, 

6. Oats. 

Mr. Kench, of Enstonet 

1. Turnips eaten by sheep, 

2. Barley on one ploughing, 

3. Seeds; 131b. red clover, and two bushels of 

ray*grass ; sometimes add trefoil, or • white 
Dutch. Mow the first growth, feed the second ; 

4. Ditto, fed ; 

5. Wheat, 

6. Oats. 

At Salford, and Over Norton ; 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, mown the first year^ fed the second; 

4. Wheat, 

6. Pease or vetches. 

6. Oats. But some have their seeda Quiy one year. 

i2 Another 
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Another couise : 

!• Turnips, _.. 4, Wheat, 

2. Barlej, 5. Oats, &c. 

3. Seed, one year ; 

But on the low land : 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beaus,^ 

4. Barley, or oats ; and half the land sown with 

barley or oats, must be sown with seeds ; and 
being once mown, is considered as a fallow^ 
and ploughed for wheat. 

, Mr. Turner, of Burford: 

J. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, mown once; 

4. Seeds, fed ; 
6. Wheat, 

6. Half oats, half vetches. 

Mr. Tuckwell, at Cignet, near Burford : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, } Very little mown at all, as they depend 

4. Seeds, > chiefly for hay on sainfoin* 

5. Plough once for wheat, 

6. Oats, or pease, or vetches. 

Mr. Seeker, of Witney : 

1. Turnips fed with sheep, 

2. Baricy, 

8. Seeds mown, red and white clover, ray tia^ 

trefoil. 
A. Seeds, feds 

6. Wheat 
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5. Wheat on one earth. 

6. Oats, or pease, Oc vetches; oiie<-seveiith of the 

whole under sainfoin* 

Mr. Cobam, on clay : 

' 1. Fallow, 4. Wheat, 

2. Wheat, 5. Bcans^ 

3. Beans, 6. Barlej. * 

Duke of Marlborough : 

1* Turnips, dunged ; > 
8. Barley, 

3. Clover one year, as the common grass is plen- 

tiful for feeding. 

4. Wheal, . 

5. Oats. 

Mr* Sotham, of Stonesfirld, often sows pease instead 
of oats^ throwing in tnmip*secd immediately after 
ploughing the pea«stubbte : this upon the land intended 
for turnips the year following. They yield some food 
for sheep late in the spring, and give seeds time to get 
ahead. 

The general fault of Oxforddiire husbandry, Mr. 
Sotham considers as the not having turnips and seeds 
enough, and sowing wheat upon barley-»stubbles. 

'^ But almost all over the whole district of the light 
lands of the north division, with which this county 
aboonds, the following rotation is become very general 
4n the enclosures t 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, with clover, rye-grass, or trefoil, ot 

mixed ; 
S. 4. Clover, &c. as above, -either one or two 
years, as the plant will c6ntinue ; 

1 3 6. Wheat, 
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5. Wheat, on once ploughing ; 

6. Oats, pease, or beans ; 

7. And in many places a part is contuifCied in sain* 

foin till the plant isc worn out. 

'^ This course of crops, it is (he general opinion, is 
the best system that can be adopted for light or stone- 
brash soils, which cannot be fallowed too little; and 
it has become a very general practice, on an enclosure 
taking place, to divide each of the estates (after such 
part is taken as is intended for permanent pastnre or 
meadow) into seven divisions, as nearly equal as may 
le, for the purpose of adopting the six-round course 
of husbandry before- mentioned, with the addition of 
one for sainfoin, or grass-seeds ; and then obliging the 
tenant, by covenants in his lease, to follow the rotation 
prescribed. 

'^ In my opinion, there cannot be a better system of 
cropping than is here stated, on soils of this descrip- 
tion, if the clover remains but one yeavj and tiiat 
pease or. beans (not oats) follow the wheat; except 
changing the clover the third year for beans, and also 
the pea or bean crop the sixtlv year for clover. Sain- 
foin abo is highly proper." — ff\ Dann. 

The reigning error in many of the preceding courses 
is, tlie taking a crop of oats after the wheat. There 
are soils of such fertility, as will yield barley or oats 
alter wheatifithout any material inconveuieDC0( though 
always better avoided); but the Oxfordshire stone- 
brash does not class with them. Another erroneous 
practice is, Jetting the seed^ remain two years^ and 
still sowing wheat. Ray -grass is very generally used, 
which does little or nothing in preparing for wheat ; 
but admits pease or tares well, which, if duly culti- 
vated, 
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Tated, %¥Outd prepare for (he golden grain. As to the 
practiceof sowing wheat on a barley-stubble, alluded 
. to by Mr. Sotham, the farmers I conversed with do 
not commit so gross an error : it cannot be too much 
condemned. The best feature in the cropping of this 
district, is the quantity of sainfoui sown. 

///. The Chiltern District. 

This district has a near resemblance to that of Stone- 
brash, in the circumstance of doing well for both tur* 
nips, and wheat, and sainfoin. 

On the Chiltern hills about Wormsley : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover ; or trefoil and ray -grass ; and if to be 

kept throe or four years, white clover added. 

4. Wheat, 

Those who are not so correct as others, add, 

5. Oats, or barley ; pease, or vetches. 

But if the seeds are left two or three years, then oats 
follow. 

Mr. Dean, of English, on dry land : 

1. Turnips, 5. Turnips. 

S. Barley, or oats; 6. Barley, or oats; 

3. Clover, 7. Trefoil, and white Dutch ; 

4. >Vheat, 8.. Wheat. 

In 400 acres of arable, he has only 60 acres of wheat. 
Therefore the above course is subject to variations. 
If he was to sow oats after wheat, be should get np 
turnips : as the oats would have eaten up the manure 
spread for the wheat. 

il At 
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At Maple Durham : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 3. Barley, pease, oroats^ 

3. Clover, or vetches; 

The turnips are eaten by sheep, and the clover 
mown once or twice for hay. 

Mr.JCclsey, of Whitchurch : 

1. Turnips, or vetches fed off, and the tumipa* 

after them ; 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover, for one ye;ir ; 

4. Wheat, 

5. Barley, 

6. Beans, 
7 Wheat. 

In defence of taking the barley after the wheat, he 
remarked that barley is kind after wheat, in this 
country. 

By Mr. Pcrcey, near Henley, on gravelly loam : 

1. Turnips, 6. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 7. Barley, 

3. Clover, 8. Various articles at choice, 

4. Wheat, but not clover. 

5. Oats, 

Also, 

1. Tankard turnip, 4. Wheat, and the best 

2. Wheat, 5. Pease, or oats, &c. 

3. Clover, 

Mr. Freeman, ofFawley-court, has engaged a stew- 
ard and bailiff from Northumberland (Mr. Foster), in 

order to introduce the system of agriculture practised 

in 
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in that county. He has also Ictt a farm contiguous to 
his own, to Mr. Hairbottle, from Nartluiml)crland.' 
This gentleman brought a colony from his own county 
with him, both men and women. 

The course Mr. Foster practises, and enforces amon«; 
the tenantry by means of leases, is the following : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Broad clover for one year, 

4. Wheat, which is the favourite course\of Nor* 

thumberland. 

Thb rotation is the well known Norfolk system j 
and it is of such merit, where it can be regularly prac« 
tised, that not a word can be said against it. But 
neither Mr. Foster nor Mr. Hairbottle seem at all aware, 
that by clover being repeated every fourth year, the 
land grows what the farmers call in the East of Eng« 
land — sick of it. This has been experienced in so 
many different districts, and under the most excellent 
management, that it is idle to form a doubt concern- 
ing it. 

The agriculture of Northumberland may be called 
new I for I remember that county many years ago, in 
a state but emerging from the desolation of the Bor* 
dcrs. Clover is certainly a new article in it, and it 
may not yet ^lave experienced the defect to wliich I 
allude; nor is it well ascertained, that the climate will 
subject it in the same degree to this misfortune as has 
Ix'en experienced in the South and East of England. H 
is possible, thata greater degree of humidity may pre- 
vent the evil ; but this remains to be discovered. In 
the vicinity of Henley, the case is abundantly different : 
the farmery there have the. same complaint which has 

occurred 
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occurred in so manj olJier counties, end (hoy IiaYcac» 
cordinglj been forced to vary their craps with a view 
to this circumstance. These North uinl)erland gentle* 
wen will not be many years before (liey feel the effect 
ef it ; and in that case, this regulated s^ysfchi must give 
way, or the effects will be extremely injurious. 

Mr. Ilairbottle has two courses : the first the Nor* 
folk four-shift, noted above ; the other is^ 

I Summer fallow, or pulse ; 

2. Wheat, 

3. Clover, 

4. Oats. 

Both manifesting ^his idea, that clover may. be de» 
petided upon once in four years. 

The most prevalent error in this district, as in that 
of the stonebrash soil, is the general practice manifest* 
ing no repugnance to having two crops of white com 
in succession. 

IV. The District of Miscellaneous Loams. 

In tlie arrangement of the courses in this district, I 
shall throw them into two divisions : 

1. On Bean Land. 

2. On Turnip Land. 

I. On Bean Land. — Bampton-field : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley. 

They practise, however^ what in OxfordsJiire it 
called hitching the field ; . that is, introducing vari- 
ations by consent : and it is now proposed to substitute 
turnips upon half the bean land, tiien to have bailey, 
and clover as a preparation for wheat. , 

Before 
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Bc^ire Hampton Poyle was enclosed, the opea«fieId 
was under, 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

S. Wheat, 4. Barley* 

And now the change made is very uncommon, and 
is far short of what it ought to be : 

1. Turnips, eaten on the land by sheep; 

2. Barley, 

3. Wheat, 
A C\ t ^^^"^ ^ ^ preposterous couise. 

5. Barley^ 
Anotfaer: 

1. Fallow, 

« 2. Wheat, 

^ 3. Beans, pease, ai turnips ; 

4. Barley, s 

5. Clover, or vetches; 

6. Wheat- 

The fallow coune on heavy land ; the other for light 
^ood loam on gravel. 
Garsington open-field : 

L Fallow, 3. Beaiis, 

S. Wheat, 4. Barley, or oats. 

In the amble lands of the grass district at Water* 
stock, &c« Mr. Adiurst, on day : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Oats. 

On sandy land, of which there is some : 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. ' 

On 
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On the excellent deep Vmn» between Stalcnckiirch 
and Tets worth : 

]. Fallow^ 3^ Beans. 

^ 2. Wheats 

|p Tackley open-field : 

1. Fallow, 

?. Wheat, 

3. Beans, or pease and cIoTer muLcd ; 

4. Barley. 

Enclosed : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

5. Barley, 5. Pease and beans. 
S. Clover, 

Mr* Cozins, at Goldar, open-field, bat possesses 
enough to manage as he pleases t 

1. Fallow, 1. Fallow, 

S. Barley, 2. Wheat, 

S. Beans. 3. Beans. • 

1. Fallow, 1. Fallow, 

S. Wheat, 2. Wheat, 

3. Clover. 8. Vetches. 

In order to give a proper variation, the wheat coursr 
comes first, the clover one second, and the barley one 
the third ; by which . arrangement the clover is kept 
for spring feeding before breaking up few the barley « 
fallow. 

If the shackles of an open-field forced these conrses, 
nothing could be said agaidsl them but a call to en- 
close : as Mr. Cozins could vary them, I must con* 
sidcr the whole as a sysiem </F barbarism which ought 
to be exploded. Beaus, clover, and vetches, io be in 

every 
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^evcry case followed by a fallow, is to adliere to maxims 
which the enli^htcped part of the farming world has 
rereised to their incalculable advantage. Such absurd 
courses are never found without assurances of their ne« 
ccssity : our soil is so stiff; our soil is so heavj'; our 
•oil is so difficult, &c. &c. : the old changes are rung 
again and again^ till new ideas expand into practice, 
difficulties vanish, and what were thought nrvessUies 
dwindle into prejudices, that melt away before the 
rajs, which animated efforts diffuse around. Mr. Co* 
zins is active, spirited, and, in various other matters, 
extremely intelligent; he is in character well calcu« 
lated for th^se effi>rts, and wiU, I doubt not, try them 
efficiently. 

Upon the calcareous loam called chalk-loam, and 
also ragstone rubble, he has had, 

1. Fallow and dung, 3. Beans, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

He is <clearly of opinion thatj 1. fallow, 3. barley, 
3. clover, 4. beans, would not do, for want of more 
fallowing and exposition to the sun. 

Mr. Buller, at Elsfield, enclosed strong land : 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beans, 

4. Oats, or barley; 

5. Clover, 

6« Ditto, fed in the spring till vetches; then 

plough for 
7. Wheat. 

But some of the clover ploughed up for winter vetches, 
ate off by sheep, and thto fallowed. This is a very 
singular course, and merits attention. 

On 



On sand : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheal, 

S. fiarley, 5. Barlej, or peaae* 

3. Clover, 

Mr. Weyland, at Wood Eaton : 

I. Tamips, dunged, and eaten by &boep; 
.S. Barley, or oats ; 

3. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 

5. Beans, or vetches, or pease* 

In die openrfields here : 

1. Fallow, and dung for 3. Beans, 
9. Wheat, 4. Barley. 

Mr. Rowland, of Water Eaton : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Beans, 

3. Clover, one year; 6. Wheaf. * 

Mr. Rippington, at Thumley, clay, enclosed : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

9. Wheat, 4. Wheat; 

but some sow spring com on the fallow. 
At Siddenham : 

1. Fallow and dung, 4u Fallow without dung, 
8. Barley, &. Wheat, 

3. Beans, 6. Beans. 

This the old course at Crowell, but changed by Mr. 
Kimber for, 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans. 

S. Wheat, 

Abeufi one-third under clover by agreement, and 
vetches. His best wheat aftei clover* 

On 
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' On open-field^ near Thame : 

1. Fallow, 3. BeaHi^; 

2. Wheat, 

on a very fine, reddish, loamy, sand; and the cropt 

preat. 
The Rev. Mr. Plaskett, at North Weston : 
1. Beans, 4. Oats, 

a. Wheat, 5. Clover, &c. 

3. Tornips, 

But intends to have his seeds lay five or six years, in 
order to be pared and burnt for turnips. 

Wendlebury, enclosed seven years. Before enclo- 
sure : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley; 

and this course is still followed by some of the old far- 
mers, who do not love change. 
By the Rev. Mr. Dupuis : 

1 . Fallow and dung, 

2. Wheat ; average produce three quarters ; 

3. Beans, four quarters ; 

4. Barley, five quarters ; 

5. Clover and dung, mown twice for bay ; 

6. Vetches, fed, and then rolled dowA ; 

7. Wheat. 

At Bicester, on strong land : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley. 

Was so before enclosing, and some continue it. Oa 
the dry land now : 

1. Turnips, ^ 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Oafs. 



3. Clover, 



The 
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The strong land much the most valuable, and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Coker, ought to be laid down to grass. 
In Kidlington open-field : 

1. Fallow : of late sproe vetches, ate off by sheep ; 
S. Wheat, 

3. Beans, pease, oats, clover, tnmips, and a few 

potatoes and vetches ; 

4. Barley ; part with clover, the rest fallow 

again. 

And they have a large open field, upon which every 
man sows just what he pleases, which occasions such 
a confusion of headlands and abutments in tillage, &c. 
as can hardly be conceived. 

Kidlington- field they do not fallow, as the mildew 
in that case is dangerous ; their course is very irregular t 

J. Wheat, 4. Clover, 

2. Beans, or vetches; 5. Wheat, 

3. Barley, 6. Beans, &c. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and shews how little 
beans are understood in Oxfordshire, that in all these 
courses, wheat following the crop is named but twice ; 
and the fact is, that beans in this county usually ter- 
minate the course, and are succeeded by a fallow — a 
sure proof that they are utterly ignorant in 'this branch 
of cultivation. Beans jKepare for wheat (when well 
managed) to the full as well as turnips prepare for bar- 
ley. But though they dibble many crops, it is across 
the lands, by short lengths of line. Horse-ho(nng is 
excluded ; and though hand-hoeing is much talked of, 
I did not, even in this* dry year, see a clean and welV* 
ordered bean-stubble in the whole county, and only 
two horse-hoes. In every thing concerning bcans^ 
they want an aitirc rcvulution in their management. 

2. On 
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2. On Turnip iaiirf.— -Mr. Lowndes, at Bright- 
i'rell-grove : 

1. Turnips, 

2. fiarlej, 

3. Cloyer, one half; the other half vetches, tre-^ 

foil or black-grass, pease, or turnips, as may 
suit ; 

4. Wheat ; and as it is a new enclosure, this maj 

befor some time continued without the clo- 
ver failing. 
Mr, Lowndes's general course over four-sixths of 
bis farm is as follows: L turnips, 3. oats, or barley ; 

3. clover generally over one half of the stubble, and 
over the other half vetches, pease, trefoil, or turnips : 
all the crops but pease fed off with sheep, and folded ;' 

4. wheat. As to the other two-sixths, ray-grass and 
• Dutch clover sown after two years* green crops, viz. 

winter vetches, rye, and turnips, fed off with sheep la 
the ibid, which introduces a conversion of management* 

It is hoped that, as the farm consists of land in a 
state of waste tiU the enclosure, this course may, with 
occasional variations, be found permanently beneficial. 
Hitherto, the crops have bettered every year ; the clo- 
ver is the least productive : tlie lan4 lays too light 
and hollow, and loses st^ck in the winter. 

Mr. Edmonds, on old arable loam on gravel, which 
was open-field : 
L Turnips, 
9. Barley, 

3. Clover honeysuckle, and trefoil, at Kemscott ; 

4. Did two years, but now only one^ as he in- 

tends, 

5. Wheat; 

6. Commonly oats; but Mr. Edmonds so^vs 

m 

oxFOBD.] jsi vetches 
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Vetches and pease, and ploughs immediately for stubbU 
turnips, ate off by sheep. 

Wlieat has not done altogether so kiiidly (though 
the crops have been good) as if on one year seeds. Does 
not think the grain of so ^bright a colour as after one 
year seeds. 

Mr. Edmonds occupies land, i^hicfa, if wheat be 
ao^m on it, is raised off the soil by the frost, and fails : 
he therefore takes, 
1. Turnips, 
S. Barley, 

S. Seeds for two or three years, and pared and 
burnt for the turnips. 

At Kemscott, on old arable loam on gravel, com* 
monable ; loose and hollow gravel under the whole ; 
all turnip land : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Barley. 

Now, turnips, beans, seeds one year, wheat, oats. 
Open fields at Baldons, &c. ; old course : 

1. Fallow, 3. Barley, oats, &c. 

2. Wheat, 

Also in Baldon«field : 

1 . Fallow, 9. Beans, 

2L Wheat, 4. Barley, or oats. 

Now: 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Beans. 

3. Clover, ^ 

- Sir C. Willoughby's course : 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley? produce, four to six quarters, and 

has had eight : this year six ; 

3. Clover, 
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3. Clover, movn twice for liaj ; 

4. Wheat, average produce ; full three quarters 

more this year (1807) ; 

5. Beans, 

6. fiarfey, or oats; average produce, five quar- 

ters; 

7. Clover, 

8. Wheat, equal to the first ; 

9. Vetches, and, after being fed off, turnips ; 
10. Barley, or oats, and equal to the first. 

A certain portion of jthe fallow in open fields takem 
off by consent for clover, tares, or turnips, tankaids, 
to eat off early, and yet sow wheat : this is called a 
hitch — hitching a fallow. 

In the improvements of Mr. Taunton, at J^MJi^wi : 

1 . Pare and burn for 3. Oats, 

oats, 4. Clovqrand ray-grass, 

S. Turnips, mown. 

lie has had considerable success in the crops pro- 
duced in this course. His farm consists of 350 acres, 
on which he keeps 9Q0 Berkshire sheep. 

Mr. Davy, a very capital and inteHigent fiirmer 
at Dorchester : 

1. Turnips, 5. Beans, or pease & turnips ; 

2. Barley, 6. Barley, 

3. Beans, 7. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 8. Wheat. 

An excellent system, and, in Oxfordshire, does great 
credit to this enlightened husbandman. Pease are some- 
times substituted for beans : there is great merit in this. 
An eighth is under a full crop of turnips ; another 
eighth is turnips sown broad-cast amongst beans or 

K. 3 pease. 
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pease, hoed in as much perfection as hand-work can 
attain to ; Mr. Davy has had them two feei around, 
and usually fery fair crops. Thustliis important ob- 
ject on a sandy loam is secured. One fourth yields 
wheat, one fourth barley, one fourth beans or pease, 
and one eighth b in clover : more cannot be had, as 
the land is tired of it from repetition. The Norfolk 
system of, J. turnips, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat, 
is a very good one, but not practicable where clover 
has been long cultivated : this is as near an approach 
to it as possible, and perhaps more profitable than the 
original system* Much must depend on the care and 
spirit with which the beans or pease of the fifth year 
are cultivated, respecting hoeing ; but so intelligent 
and clear-headed a man doubtless spares no exertions 
in that respect. Of course, in a large business, vari- 
ations occur: thus, Mr. Davy sows trefoil, feeds it. 
off till May, and tlien takes turnips ; after which bar- 
ley, then beans. His stock of sheep proves that his 
stubble turnips must be good, for he has 600 sheep and 
lambs fed on a farm of 320 acres* 
Mr. Thos. Latham, at Clifton : 

1. Turnips ; all fed by sheep, except a very few 

drawn for cows ; 

2. Barley, 

3. Seeds, on about half the breadth ; 

4. Wheat. 

On the other half, beans or vetches instead of clover, 
by which means clover returns only once in eight years ; 
the clover land being in the next course beans, and the 
bean land clover. - When the clover was sown every 
fourth year, it was very liable to failure ; but once in 
eight years stands well. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Jaoies Welcb^ of Callianiy upon red sand : 

1. Turnips, 5. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 6. Barley, 

3. Clover, 7. Beans, or Tctcbes ; 

4. Wheat, 8. Wheat. 

Mr. Shrubb, of Bensington : 

1. Turnips, 7. Beans, 

2. Barley, 8. Wheat, 

3. Broad clover, one year; 9. Drilled pease, and tar« 

4. Wheat, nips after them ; 

5. Winter vetches, and H). Oats, or barley ; 

tnmips after; 11. Clover^ 

6. Barley, J2. Wheat. 

In this coarse, the clover stands well ; and the tur- 
nips after the vetches and pease are as good as those of 
the first year of the course. 

Mr. Bonner, of Bensington ; open : 

1. Fallow, . 4. Clover, 

S. Wheat, 5. Wheat, 

3. Barley, "^ 6. Beans. 

Enclosed : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Barley, 

3. Clover, 6. Pease, &c« 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh : 

J. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

Also, 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Vetches, and turnips 

3. Beans, after. 

kS He 
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He makes it a nile, by changing the rojtation') to 
have turnip6^ clover, beans, and vetches ; each of 
them return once in eight years. Upon very strong 
land he summer-fallows, and upon some of his light 
land will, after turnip-land barley, penn the stubble 
for oats. In this course : 

V 

' 1. Turnips, 4. Clover, 

S. Barley, 5. Wheat. 

3. Oats, 

The Bishop of Durham, upon a calcareous loam, on 
a rough coarse cbalkstone : 

1. Turnips^ 

2. Barley, 

3. Broad clover for one year ; generally mown but 

once, but sometimes twice ; 

4. Wheat, 

5. Tares, and some pease ; 

6. Oats, or barley ; in which course clover will 

stand. 

The turnips receive ten catt-loads per acre of yard- 
dung, each 50 cwt. ; and the same dressing is given 
for wheat on the clover-lay. No summer-£iliow. 

But in some eases his Lordship takes, 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Barley. 

3. Clover, 

^^ The course of cropping in most parts of the 
county is so very irregular, that one may say there is 
no regular course in the county, where the farmers are 
not restricted. In some parts of the county, turnips 
are sown very forward, and fed oiF with sheep ; and 
the land is ploughed, and sown witli wheat by the middle 
of November, if the season suits. This practice is 

esteemed 
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rtfeemcd a good one ; though it is universally allowed, 
that the wheat crop is in most seasons lighter, and 
more subject to blight, than with the common course. 
Fallowing isbj degrees getting out of use, excepting 
for turnips, or upon very strong wet iand, where they 
cannot be fed off ; though upon such land, I think 
cabbages will be found to answer. I have this year 
about an acre, and there are many of them that weigh 
above S7 pounds each. There is not so great a checl^ 
to good husbandry as suffering land to lie in common 
field ; but land \ying in severalty, in pieces of ten or 
twdve acm each, may, in many situations, answer as 
well as where enclosed. All wet land should he en* 
closed to drain it.'' — Marquis of Blandford* 



SECT. IV.— DRILLING. 

Scarcely any drilling in the northern and eastern 
part of the southern division, but a little in the south- 
ern part of that district. 

Mr. Fane has this year a crop of drilled turnips, 
done with M^Dougal's hand-drill, which for some pur- 
poses is a convenient tool. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, drills his pease with 
Cook's machine. 

Mrs. Latham, of Clifton, drills every thing — wheal, 
prase, beans, tares for soiling, and even rye for sheep* 
food. 

There is a little drilling in the vicinity of Bensing- 
<on, but it is not much approved, and does not spread; 
and from all the observations Mr. Bonner has made, 
and from the information he has received, he is much 

K 4 inclinid 
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inclined to think that the broad-cast husbandry beats 
it : the soil a gravelly loam. 

" In general, the land in the neighbourhood will not 
bear piuch ploughing forMheat: the best wheat is on 
one ploughing. Exi^erience, therefore, teaches the 
farmers, that the drill cultivation, requiring pulveriza- 
tion, must be hurtful ; few fanners have been found to 
adopt it, and I have not continued the practice. My 
observation teaches me, that the best crops proceed 
from the broad-cast ; about two bushels and a h^lf per 
acre, tlilck enough to exclude the fc^lasl, but not to 
fall, except from heavy rains. For all feeding crops, 
*iand for barley, except on flinty soils, I am incliiied to 
think drilling would be beneficial to the neat, careful 
and attentive farmer." — Note hy a Gentleman in the 
South of Oxfordshire. 

The cleanest pea-stubble I saw in Oxfordshire was 
on the farm in Blenheim-park, in the Duke*s hands. 
Regular and stiaight drilling, and the freedom from 
wcpds, meritorious, 

Mr, Newton, of Crowmarsh, who is esteemed a very 
rxctllent fanner, is no advocate for drilling ; he thinks 
the broad-cast husbandry much the better for wheat. 

The Bi!^hop of Durham, at Mungwell, drills all his 
wheat, at nine inches : weeds the crops carefully, but 
liocing not found necessary. He does not drill his 
barley ; as his tenant did it once, but found more diffi* 
culty to rake it together free from stones, than with 
broad-cast crops, the rows of stubble impeding the 
Ictth of ihc rakes. 

Bltt^srs. Fester and Ilnirbottic drill all their com, 
tlic barley and wheat at seven or nine inches, accord- 
ing to the iiOil; u(.on good at nine, and on inferior 
.t)i>ilsul' seven. Mr. II airbpttle is not decided that the 

crops 
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eiopfi of baijley are greater than the broad-cast. .Beansy 
fiMi 18 (o S4^ iiuiies : Mr, Fobter thinks 24 the beUer 
distance; Mr. Hair1x)ttle 80. 

In the sphere of Mr. Pratt's knowledge, drilling, ex- 
cept for peasev has not been found to answer on stone* 
brash soils ; but on deep loams it may be good. Pease 
are drilled, and very successfully. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer has drilled pease and beans 
vith the Kentish one-row drill six years; and the 
stubbles I saw were straight rows, and well done, and 
earthed ap : two shimmings and one earthing, if season, 
and crop, and time admit : produce three quarters on 
the average. Reaps and lays on the gavel, and binds 
with tar»rope. The common way is, to mow, and bind 
with the beans .themselves. 

Mr. Canr, of Beckley, and Mr. Butler, of Elsfield, 
both drill ; and there is a scattering of this husbandry 
from Islip to Wheatly. Mr. Butler, at Beckley New 
Inn, is in this husbandry also. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, drills all his pease, and 
hoes them twice. 

Mr. Singleton, of Bampton, drills his wheat at nine 
or ten inches, hoes it, and succeeds greatly. He much 
approves this husbandry. 

Mr. Cobum, of Witney, and Mr« Seeker, drill all 
their corn except what is dibbled : bis wheat at nine 
inches across the lands, as with beans ; some at twelve 
inches, and yields heavier corn, but not so much in 
quantity : he is clear his crops are quite as good as 
broad-cast ones, with the advantage of the land being 
kept clean by hoeing. Mr. Seeker was the first who 
drilled here ; uses the A'^ale of Evesham drill and scuf- 
fler. 

Mr. John Wilson, of Adderbury^ drills pc^ with 

a small 
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a small drill attached to the foie-part of the plough, and 
moveable, so that the seed is delivered between the ooul-* 
ter and the horses, and consequently not trampled on s 
he does this \vith one plough, another following without 
a drill, consequently the tcrop comes up in rows a( 
eighteen inches : keeps clean by hoeing, and wheal 
succeeds. 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxham, drills every thing, and is 
much conderaned for it by many neighbours: has drilled 
wheat for three years, and last year every thing. Ho 
uses Cook^s and the Vale of Evesham drill : wheat, and 
other white com, at seven inches; pease and beans, 
fourteen inches ; and turnips, fourteen inches* Thinks, 
without doubt, that it is more advantageous than broad* 
cast; seed lessened two parts in seven. Success has 
been great. This year his wheat astonished his neigh- 
bours. 

^^ Wilh respect to the drill system, we cannot sajr 
that we think.it will be found to answer in common, 
excepting for peese ; and if any method be better for 
wheat than tiie broad-cast, it is perhaps the dibbling 
which is practised in some counties. And as it seems 
to be the object of the Board to employ the poor m 
much as possible, this method may be worth attention, 
which is done in a great measure by the children. 
Bean-setting is done by women and children, and we 
think preferable to the drill." — Marquis of Blandf or d. 

The drill husbandry in this county must be consi* 
dered as in its infancy ; all that can ht said of it in 
praise is, that there are some features which promise 
improvement. ' 
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SECT. V. — ^WHEAT. 

^ I. Preparation. — ^The preparatory year in Ox- 
fordshire (Tillage and Manuring come into the fol- 
lowing divisions) is occupied in clover or fallow ; the 
courses of crops already detailed explain this suffi- 
ciently. Beans ought also to be very generally relied on 
for the same object ; but the moment of that improve- 
ment is not yet arrived. Wheat, by bad farmers, is 
sown after barley, which ought never to be permitted. 

In Brightwell, two farmers occupy bean lands, and 
both sow beans as preparatory to wheat ; the rest use 
pease or vetches ; no fallow. 

%U. Soil, — It is a mark of the general fertility of 
the county, that wheat succeeds well on all the soils 
to be found in it. 

The rich red land of Drayton, north of Banbury, is 
not reckoned by the Messrs. Paynes to be kindly for 
wheat ; though not particularly subject to the mildew, 
yet the soil is too loose and hollow, and the crop liable 
to be root-(hIlen and damaged by frosts. I found Mr. 
Thomas Payne ploughing a pea-stubble pretty clean 
(deep for this grain), and expressed my wish to his 
brothers, that he would leave one stripe a few yards 
broad, which the ploughs had left unploughed, and 
that he would scuffle it well on the surface, and harrow 
in the seed. It did not want ploughing, and in such 
cases scuffling would for a loose soil be preferable. 
They appear to me all to be so free from prejudice, and 
ready to try experiments, that I think it very likely to be 
done. The soil yields fine turnips, barley, pease, 

beans 
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ImBs and oats ; hut wheat not equal to tbe otber pro- 
ducts. 

S III. Manuring, — The almost universal manage- 
nent of the county is^ to manure for wheat on strong 
land ; fallow and dung are relied on for the crop^ even 
where beigis are cultivated ; but turnips on dry soils 
have a good share of the manure. 

Mr. Newton, a very able manager at Swincombe, 
dungs bis layers intended for wheat in August ; ploughs 
and sows, and then runs the fold lightly over it. This 
is found to do well. 

This is not peculiar to Mr. Newton, who has bad 
that farm a very short time : it is more generally prac- 
tised, and better done in Ewelm, where there are some 
of the best farmers in the ndghbourbood. 

§ IV. Tillage. — Mr. Bonner, of Bensington, ploughs 
liis layers tor wheat as shallow as possible ; but a full 
depth for turnips. If the land for wheat has been 
dressed with rags, or penned with sheep, he is fearful 
of burying the manure ; but another reason for shallow 
ploughing is, that the wheat loves a firm bottom to 
loot in. 

Whatever tbe preparation may be (no fallows), Mr. 
Davy, of Dorchester, never ploughs more than once 
for wheat. He prefers sowing wheat on a stab fur- 
low. 

Mrs. Latham, of Clifton, remarked, that wheat has 
often been tried on their gravelly loams on a fallow, 
but never answered ; nor are Ures near so good a prepa- 
ration for wheat as for barley, and for the same leasoo. 

^< A distinction must be taken between tares cutoff 

greeu 
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gieen by sbeep, and tales for seed« In tbc former cafie, 
if sown so 86 to be cut in September, the wheat on one 
ploughing is productiye. In the latter, the land is 
puffed, ploughs light, and is full of annuals, which 
impede the crop; and if the winter is various with 
frosts, the roots are exposed, and the stock is impove* 
rished." — Mr. Lowndes. 

At Bensington they ploagh their stubbles for a wheat 
fallow in May, give two stirrings, and the fourth is Hbm 
seed earth, 

^^ There are deep lands in this parish, to which only 
this observation alludes." — Mr. Lowndes. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, is of opinion that 
clover land cannot be ploughed too shallow for wheat. 

Messrs. Foster and Hairbottle, in the Henley dis« 
trict, plough their clover lays five to six inches deep 
for wheat ; the soil a good sandy loam on a gravelly 
bottom, and the crops not at all subject to be root* 
fallen. 

Sir C. Willoughby ploughs his clover lays as shal- 
\oyf as pcfesible for wheat, and especially if manured, 
whether by dung or fold, on sandy land, as the soil 
cannot be too tight. 

Mr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, ploughs a middling 
depth for wheat ; about four inches oh stonebrash. 

Mr. Sarney, jun. of Sounds, on hill land, ploughed 
part of a clover lay for wheat early ; he left it five 
weeks, and then ploughed the rest, and sowed the 
whole, and this was the best wheat throughl)ut till 
harvest ; and hence he clearly prefers it io sowing on a 
fresh furrow. 

A party of excellent farmers, invited by Mr. Fan^ 
to meet tile Writer of this Report, all agreed, that in 
ploughiiig a clov^-lay for whteat^ it should be as shal« 

low 
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low as possible ; and I found, in riding orer the oonii' 
try, that this maxim seemed cveiy where to be ad- 
liered to. If any reasoning be applied to it, it mnst 
be that of leaving a part of former farrows solid for 
the roots of the plants to fix in ; as all know that this 
grain loves a firm bottom, and that too loose a one 
causes a root-fallen crop. 

Mr. Cozies, ofGoider, thus fallows for wheat : the 
first ploughing is given after the barley sowing is' 
finished, about old Lady-day ; this is done by casting 
down the ridge : the second is begun as soon as the first 
ploughing is finished, gathering up ; the third thwart*- 
sng into large lands ; the fourth easting down in the 
ibrmcr direction ; the fifth gathered up, and the land 
lays some weeks before sowing, the seed being harrowed 
in a fortnight before Michaelmas. 

In Bampton-field, they bVeak the fallows for wheat 
as soon as the barley is in, giving four earths in all ; 
and ploughing in the seed on their broad ridges. 

Mr. Kench, of Enstone, does not think it right to 
put wheat in upon a shallow ploughing. He always 
ploughs a lay deep, and even on his loose land ; and 
his reason is, that slight frosts will lift it out of the 
ground, which is prevented by ploughing deep,- and 
treading the surface. The climate on these stonebrash 
hills is very cold, from their height. At Hook Norton 
are two springs in the same ridge of country ; one flows 
to the Thames, the other to the Severn. 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxham, ploughs four inches for 
wheat ; but deep in autumn for turnips. He is now 
(end of September) ploughing his oat-stubbles deep (oi 
tfimips. 

Mr. Sotham, of Stonesfield, finds wheat to be best 
on a stale furrow ; and thinks it cannot be ploughed 

too 
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too dry, if pdssible to be done. He ploughs a full depth 
for wheat, as deep as four horses can draw. 

' ^ V- Putting in. — Generally ploughed in on fal- 
lows, and harrowed in on clover : very little drilled. 

Some of the farmers at Whitchurch plough their 
clover-lays for wheat, and scuffling in the seed, fold 
upon it ; and this is thought very good management. 

^ YI. Season. — At Bensington, on a gravelly soil, 
Mr. Bonner sows at New Michaelmas clover land flrst, 
that has been mown twice for hay: he is confident 
that clover mown twice, gives better whdat than feed* 
ing : two bushels and a quarter of seed on clover ; two 
on &I]ow*. 

The first rains that come in August, Mr. Turner 
ploughs, leaving it to sow the wheat on a stale fur* 
TOW ; but does not like to plough in dry weather for 
wheat. 

Mr. Sotham, ofStonesfidd, sows in August, if rain 
permits, and these are sure to be the best crops. Has 
bad four quarters two bushels per acre, nine-gallon 
measure, on land his own property, over fourteen 
acres, sown the 26th August 4 manured with road* 
scrapings and dung. The hollow land is much subject 
to mildew, which also renders early sowing necessaiy. 

Mr. Weyland, at Wood Eaton, on various loams, 
the end of September or the beginning of October. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, on stonebrash, after the middle 

* I heard the tame thing admitted by a good farmer at White, in tbs 
Vale of Aylesbury, ^o was accustomed to feed his dovet with ewes and 
iambs liar the lAndon butcher. The reason is, the increase of the tap* 
root of clover, so replete with the pabulum of wheat| when .cut| which 
if not so when eat dowii.-^Afr. Lnmdu* 

of 
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ef August J the first rains that come, ploughs and sows; 
but if dry, ploughs it p^bapg three or four weeks be^ 
fore sowing ; then, when rain comes, harrows in the 
seed. 

Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, sows as early as the 
rains will let him — ^the last week in July, if there falls 
enough ; and has had it green the 2d of August.- The 
crops put in thus early, are sure to be, on an average 
of years, the best, and the freest from mildew in a year 
of that malady. 

Mr. Kencb, of Enstone, sows in or aftar harvest, on 
the first rain' that comes. The cause of the last gteat 
mildew was the dry weather preventing early sowing, 
which is the best precaution against that distemper^ 
He has some loose and hollow land, and on that pena 
the sheep as soon as it is sown^ and drives them over 
the land to tread it. 

Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, sows wheat as soon as 
the rains will permit him, evcti so early as the 26th of 
July. A stale furrow much the best, but hates' to 
plough in dry weather for it. Should it be ploughed 
in too dry a state, he passes a heavy iron roller over it. 
In Bampton-field, the soil a rich deep kiara, about 
Michaelmas, which is full a nSonth sooner than thirty 
years ago. 

The times of sowing here minuted, are so erttircly 
different from the practice in the eastern counties, that 
the most able and experienced farmers with whom I 
have conversed on the subject, are utterly at a loss to 
comprehend it. But as the same, or nearly the same 
contrast subsists in Oxfordshire itself, on the lower and 
deeper lands, it must result from an idea of the neces- 
sity of being so early, on account of the height and 
exposed situation of the stonebrash bills. We want 

many 



tUany experiments to be able to ascertain snich a ques- 
tion ; but who mil make them ? 

h VI. Seerf.-^ About Baldonj two brisbels to two 
bushels and a half, and three. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, sows twof bushels and 
ii half per aclre. 

Mr. Wejland, at Wood Eaton^ two bushels to two 
and a half. 

Mr.'Cozins, of Golder, sows two bushels and on« 
gallon before Michaelmas ; two bushels and three gal- 
.Ions af ten 

The Rev* Mr. Filmer^ at Heyford, has a very high 
opinion of changing seed; He has five quarters of 
Kentish red Lammas every year from that county ^ and 
as much Isle of Thanet barley, which supplies htm 
with a sufficient change of both. His quantity per 
acre two bushels and a quarter, and as the season ad- 
TanceS) two bushels and a half. 

Mr. Tuckwell, near Bnrford, seven pecks in Au- 
gust (nine gallons three pints to the bushel). 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, two bushels and a half oa 
fitonebrash t if sown late^ three bushels. 

Mr. Sotharo, of Stonesfitid, two bushels and a half 
io two bushels and three-quarters. There 13 no neces- 
sity for steeping, as old wheat is used. Last year Mr. 
Sotham sowed new wheat, not steeped, and the crop was 
smutty : that from the old seed had no sn^ut. 

On the rich sand at Attcrbury, three bushels on clo- 
▼er-lays ; but Mr. John Wilson has bad five quarters 
an acre on fallow^ upon stronger land) from one bushel 
and a half. 

In Barapton-field) on their very fine loams, twd 
bnshels* 

oxFono.] ' ^ ^^ 
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At iGrcat Tew, two bushels and a half to thriee ; 
tliree bUshels and a half of barley ; foar to fiVe bnshels 
of oafs. 

Mr. Kirabcr, of Little Tew, sows two bushels and a 
half per acre (nine gallons), even so early as Augnst ; 
ti) allow for rooks, which at that season arc apt to lay 
on it, and require a man with a gun to frighten ihevh. 
He sows old seed, and, in that case, pickling is not 
necessary ; though he has done it, as a greater Security 
against the smut : but it is admitted that old seed is 
safe, especially if it be sown so early as Angnst 

Mr. Cozins, of Colder, swims and skims the seed- 
wheat in brine; knew it once doitc in chamber-lye, 
and it destroyed the seed. If farmers would reafd books 
iipon husbandry, they would know better than t6 de- 
ceive themselves by such pmctices : 1 {Published a case 
by Mr. Ellman, many years ago, which should (each 
ihem better. 

4 

% VII. Sorf.— White wheat with a red clhnff, yields, 
with Mr. Sotham, the greatest crop, and sells M the 
■ best price. 

Red-chaff Lammas the favourite at Wendlebniy^ 
but cone, though not an equal ^am|»le, lis often more 
productive. 

Mr. Lowndes, for the benefit of his neighbours, J)ro- 
cures his seed-wheat from Taiintoh — the white Lammas, 
which being sown on his fresh land, is much improved, 
and well suited for the London markcit. 

On the rich deep loams of Bampton, mtich whife 
cone ; also painted lady, which has white straw, red 
grain, and reddish chaff. They sow old wheat, and 
do not 8(a*p ; but after Michaelmas, sow new. Cone 
wheat is not so liable to smut ab other sorts ; iC is sab- 
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ject, howerer, to the mildew, but early sowing a great 
preventive: the distemper has been less common 
since (he costom of sowing early ; and as hand-hoed 
wheat is more liable to it^ ^ aFlI intended to be hoed 
thonld be the earlier sown. Minster much plagned 
with it. 

Mr. Gozins, of Go^der/ in order that his crops may 
not Ije laid, sows Danizic white, also red-chaff: he has 
tried likewise the white American ; but the straw breaks 
M easily, that it does not answer to Utter his calves. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, has cultivated spring 
irheat,' but ifot with much success : he does not like it^ 
yet admits that it is not so subject to the mildew as 
oommon wheat. 

Spring wheat at Stonesficld is sown at Lady->day^ 
Mr. Sotham has no opinion of it, though certainly less 
subject to the-mildew than the common sort. 

Mr. T. Wyat, at Hanwell, sows it with great sue-* 
ofss on the rich red land of that district. He gets 30 ' 
bushels per acre, sowing three in April ; and the grass* 
seeds with it are better than with barley, which, after 
leeding turnips with sheep, is very apt to be hurt by 
the com being too stout. He finds no objection to 
tlias having wheat- twice in a course. 

Mr. Thos. Payne, at Drajrton, in the same district, 
bas cultivated this wheat with much success^ and finds 
that the middle of March is a better time for sowing it 
than lata*. It yields as well as common wheat, that 
is, ten bags an acre (90 busheb), and it makes the 
very best of bread. 

'Mr. Bellow, at Atterbury, cultivates this grain upon 
the fine red sands of that parish with good success. He 
sows it the beginning of April, but did it one or two 
years later^ and dry weather succeeding, the crop was 

' L 2 not 
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not so gcKkl. Another error he coinTnitte<l early in ttitf 
cultivation was, that of sowing too little seed: be now 
M>ws three bushels per acre, and succeeds much better* 
He finds itto the full as profital)le as barley, and, if 
the price of .wheat be good, better, aud all grass-seeds 
wilh it Superior. 

Mr. Warrener, at Bloxham, cultivates it very aiic- 
cessfully. In 1806 be had 14 acres of it, put ui on a 
clover-lay, sowing three, and even three bushels and a 
half (nine gallons) per acre, as he had found that less 
seed was with this grain unprofitable. His crops were 
very good, aud yielding a greater value than barley, 
thougli he gets five quarters per acre. 

Spring wheat has been cultivated by various persons 
in Oxfordbhirc for about eight years past. Mr. BuUer, 
of Elsfield, has had goi)d success with it on strong 
land ; but on light soils it has been found apt to blight. 
Hii crops have been better than those of cooifnon 
wheat. He finds that this grain is the best of all others 
with which to sow clover. 

Mr. Salmon, at Ilardwick, had his best crop sowa 
the beginniug of March (three bushels); never found 
the frost to hurt it: t^ells as well as any other wheat? 
the seeds sown with it better than with barley, and 
never knew them to fuil witli it: has no objection at all 
to having wheat twice in a course itistead of once, and 
gets quite as much spring wheat as jof winter. 

Jeremy Buck, at Eusham, had a small piece of 
Egyptian nheat^ which produced in the proportion of 
ten quartcsfs per acre. 

Mr. James Payne, whose farm looks on to Lord 
Guildford's park, at Wroxton, has sown Cape wheal 
on the rich reJ-landof that district with much success: 
I saw it in the bheaf, and thrashed, aud found it a yery 

short 
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short round grain, very good wlieat : he has had six 
quarters an acre of it, which no common wheat comes 
near to, for SO bushek is reckoned a good common 
crop. 

% VIII. Depth. — In the Dorchester district, they 
do not plough above two or three inches deep for 
wheat. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, always ploughs shallow 
for wheat. 

Cases in this article of depth might, from ray notes, 
be greatly multiplied ; but it may generally be observed, 
that the farmers in this county are friends to ploughing 
shallow for wheat, and depositing the seed at a shallow^ 
depth. 

S IX. 'Drilling, — Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, whose 
soil is sanely, drilled his wheat with Cook's machine 
for two years ; but his crept; were hurt by it, which ht 
attributes to letting in the sun, and he left off the prac- 
tice* Thci^e is vgry little drilling in the parts of the 
county Mr. Davy is acqi^ainted with ; less than there 
was. 

Sir C. Willoughby drilled wheat with Cook*s ma- 
chine ; but laid it by, from finding decidedly that it 
would not deliver seed enough. He has had it altered, 
and finds that it delivers the seed much better, though 
not yet quite sufficient. 

For other particulars, see the article Drilling in ge** 
neial. 

S X, Dibbling. — ^The Bishop of Durham, at Mung- 
well, ordered an experiment to be made Upon dibbling 
^beat. A very small portion of seed was .used. His 

1. 3 farmer, 
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fynacTy who*is a seedsman of extraordinaTy accuracj 
of sowing, sowed broad-past, an acre by the side of 
it, using exactly the same quantity of seed* The 
crops were both gfeat ; something more than fiv^ 
quarters per acre, and the one exactly the same as the 
pther. 

§ XL Culture whilst Growing, — Treading wheat 
lyell after sowing, Mr. Davy, of Dorcliester, finds to 
be good management ; he therefore folds sheep on all 
that he possibly can. l}is soil, sandy loam. 

Sir C. Willottghby folds his wheat ajler it is sowOy 
but not in wet ^'eat,tier. 

Mr. Kimber, of Crowell, pens his sheep on the 
wheat after clover, as a preventive of the slug : they 
have no wire-worms. 

Mr. Salnion broke up 9 grass-Iay by paring and 
burning : the second crop was wheat ; and finding the 
soil loose and puiFy after he had sown it, be drove 
mMy cattle over it, till well trodden, and the crop 
proved one of the best he ever had. 

Mr. Sotham, of Stonesficl^, pens his wheat after 
sowing, which is necessary on hollow land. 

In the Dorchester district, all the wheat, by good 
farmers, is hand-hoed in February or Maivh, and 

weeded afterwards. 

► ■. 

Mr. Sotham never knew ivheat fed in Oxfordshire^ 
though sown so reinarkably early. 

Sir C. Willoughby once ate off a crop with sheep, 
;and it was lost : he will never again think of feeding 
wheat. * 

. Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, has occasionally fed rank 
wheat, but not as a common practice. Hoeing be 
j^ds tp improve thin wheat more than any thing. 

Mn 



Mr. Sothaxn a^wajs rolls bis ^beat in tbe spring s a 
practice found goqd on all land. 

. § ^11. Harvesting. — Notbing occurrfd in my in- 
qoirics relative to barvesting that is iiqt common in 
cveiy county ; but in the stacking of wheat, there is a 
spirit of exertion that merits great praise. I have seen 
isoupd ^9x:ks more exactly built than some .be^e ; but 
otbers are nearly faultless, and tbe oblong one;s exceed- 
ingly \ireU raised, perfectly %vell and neatly thatcb^'d, 
villi straight ao4 clipt edges ; very generally qn sub- 
stantial frames laid on capt stones, and the ^hole ar- 
ranged at due distancjes in clean apd neat stack-yards^ 
T!hey cajrry stfs^ngers into these yard^, knowing well the 
mefit of thei]Q. It is a gratifying sigbf , and especially 
to a'NorfolJiL or Su^olk man^ where thp sitac^is rcsemblQ 
dongbill^ I90|:e than ii^cy resemtfle reeks in Oxford- 
riiire* 

% XIII. Distempers. — Mr. Kimber is of opinioOj 
ihfit tbfs n^ildi^w pl^<^vfiil$ mofie on the bills tlian in ^he 
Tales. 

'hffi. Tupk^T^l, j^i* Bqrfqid, has for mapy years 
found, th^ e|irly*^pii^^ wheat is by m^ch the lupst frep 
fi;om mildew and smut, and that the earUi^t ^own is 
generally the best crop. He sowed a fifty-acrjed field 
.3prith iivheat with the samp ;ieed — pftrt very early and 
part very late: there was no smut in the early sowii^ 
Jlmt {orae in that ]wbich was late. 

At I^AcUcy, the yheat bein^ subject to {pe mildew, 
they sow in August : Lady £rardiner*s ba^iff gave tbis 
f^ (the rc^^n for eady sovriQg* 

In the opcn*field I^^ of the tvfo MiUoJ93| the soil an 
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UDComnionlj fine gravelly loam, (hey are much subject 
to mildew, and on that account sow very early. 

At Wood E^ton, they swim and skim in the com- 
mon manner, and have no smut ; but they are often 
troubled with the mildew. * 

^ XIV. Produce. — In Lcwknor and Aston fields, 
B<'ven to eight sacks prr customary acre, which is to 
statute measure as eight to twelve, which is above five 
quarters. 

The average of all the country south of Oxford, esti* 
mated at three quarters. 

A field of the red sand at Dorchester produced six 
quarters and two bushels per acre, after the tiihe taken. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungweil, has 48^ 
bushels per acre: his average produce about four 
qtkarters. When \i is sown after tankard turnips^ the 
produce is not equal to that after clover. 
. Average at Maple Durham^ &c. three quarters and 
a half. 

In 4he vale land at Whitchurch, three quarteiB and 
a half. 

Mr. Wcyland, at Wood Eaton, two quarters to 
two quarters and a half; soil, various loams. 

With the Rev. Mr. Filmer, average produce of 
wheat 20 bushels. 

The Commissioners' valuation at Kidlineton. SO 
bushels. 

General average produce for some miles round Car 
versfield, on stonebrash, Mr. Bullock does not estimate 
at more than 20 bushels per acre. 

At Enston, Westcot, Barton, &c. the average three 
quarters ; they sometimes get five. 

Produce at Great Tew, tiiree quarters and a half* 

On 
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On the rich red sand at Adderbury, Mr. John WiK 
80D has had six quarters per acre, but never seven. 
Mr. Warrener, on the red land in the adjoining p^<p 
rish of Bluxhara, gets four 'quarters on an average. 

From all I saw and heard in the county, and com^ 
bining the intelligence with the quality of the soil^* 1 
estimate the average produce of the whole county at 
three quarters ; exceeding rather than falling short. 

^Xy. Price. — The general idea in this county is, 

that if the average price of wheat falls short of 7s, 6d. 

per bushel, the farmers now must starve: and thut 

they will not make a reasonable profit with that price, 

expenses have of late years risen so greatly, 
f 

% XVI. Straw., — Last year (1806) straw sold at Oxp 

« 

ford, at from 21. 2s. to 4/. 4iS. per load of S9| cwt. 
Four pounds a waggon-load about Stokenchurch. 

§ XYII. Stubbles. -f^These are cut and gathered ia 
the vales ; but on the hills they cut closer, and there* 
fare do not follow the practice ; but I rode through 
many of their stubbles that would pay well for it, if 
taken early. 

At Crowdl and the vicinity, stubble sells at 2^. 6if. 
per acre. 

Mr. Foster, at Bignall, whose stubbles I found very 
/rtpnt, gathers tliem for stacking in the farm-yard. 
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»BCT. VI. — ^SASbET. 

CauM.SK. — Mr. GoodcluLd^ of Greenfield^ is of opi- 
niqa iliai the barley after wheat U belter than after 
tAiniips. Wherever th^re are men lyho condemn cross- 
croppiog, such .opioiona ase to be suspected, if the 
soil is quite dry ; bat if the land be such as may easily 
be ppadned in feeding off, the (act oft^o justifies the 
opinion. 

7Vi[^agtf.— The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwcfl, 
ploughs his. turnip-land once for bailey, but three 
times after ^heat. 

Mr. Singleton, &c. ^t Barnpton, }doaghs the bean* 
atnbbles Sfi October or Norember, and gives one earth 
more at aoving ; turning id half the seed, and hrirraw- 
ing half in : three bushels to tlie field acre, or foui; to 
chain meaaviie. 

Mr. Weylaad pleoglis his turnip land tvipe tot bar? 
ky ; sews ibur bushels per acfc in April, and gets an 
average ftfoduce of frooi.tbree to four qnartcis. 

Mr. Seeker, of Witney, has ploughed, his turnip 
land iince, and then aou^ed in the seed, and thus got 
the best crops* 

Mr. Latliam, of iGiifton, in cpmmon with all his 
neighbours, ploughs hi^ ti&nip land thrice fi^r bpMrlcy. 
This tillage is thought necessary ; nor do they seem to 
have made any trials sufficient to convince them that 
much of this tillage might be saved. 

Mr. James Welch is in the same husbandry, but 
^oes sometimes put that crop in on two ploughings. 

Mr. Pratt ploughs hib turnip land once for barley, 

turnini^ 
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taraiBg in bulf the seed ; and borrows half iii upon the 
surfitce- 

This grain is very rarely put in iipon a summer* 
CbJIow in Oxfordshire, but it is by Mr. Cosios, at Col- 
der, and upon a soil ^et, strongly adhesive, and very 
difficult of culture. When I urged the propriety of 
lowing in the spring \rithout spring-ploughing : ykai 
cannot do : the soil under the frosted surface is so 
stiff and cx^UNOy that it must be brought ftp to the 
air. But t}iat is of all others precisely the stroQge^t 
reason for the husbandry. In proportion to the stiff- 
ness .and harshness of the land that is under the sur^e^ 
rendered friable by ftost^, will be the difficulty of re- 
duciog it to a barley tilth : with rain it is mud ; with 
wind and suit it is clods as hard as iron, tumbled about . 
by tillage pyer the dry moulds, turned dowA to be seen 
no more. The frost has giren you a surface exactly 
prepaied for the seed ; and by yoqr own account, you 
bring up a new one precisely tbe contrary. If faljlpw^ 
ing will not prepare the bottom of the furrow hfiftsf 
than here described, I vf^onder mfich whfit Ub# benefit 
of it can be which induces these gentlemen to coq^M^v 
it 98 sp essentially necessary gs to give it of^fse in thras 
years. He sows three bushels an acp;e ; ploughing in 
half, and b^rjcowjng thf oflber Jialf at top ; bujt not 
more than two turnings ; for tll^e less baf rowing these 
soils have, the safer, 

Time* — At StoncsiJ^i^^ ^ fortnight before, and a 
fortnight after Lady-day, is the principal time for sow- 
ing barley. Oats use S9wn ^b^ee weeks earlier. 

Seed.r^'iSjt. Newton, c£ Crowmar^^ fipro ftlQr io 
ioor frTiribflifi and a iMdf per aot^ 

J* 
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, In the Dorchfstcr district, from three busbets and a 
half to four bushels. The red sand has produced seven 
quarters and a half per acre, after tithe taken. 

Abont Baldon, three bushels. 

At Adderbury, on the rich red sand, three busbeb 
and a half. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, on stonebrasb, three bushels* 

Produce. — The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, 
in 1799, had six quarters six bushels per acre; bis 
average about five quarten. 

At Maple Durham, &c. five quarters ; often six. 

In the vale land at Whitchurch, five quarters. 

At Enston, Westcot, Barton, &c. four quarters. 

The Commissioners* valtiation, at Kidlington, ibuf 
iquarters : the stonebrash barley there famous. 

The average produce of all the country south of 
Oxford, estimated at five quarters by one intelligent 
husbandman, and at four quarters and a half by an<« 
other. * 

At Great Tew, four quarters. 

The general average aronnd Caversfield, Mr. Bul- 
lock does not calculate to amount to more than thren 
quarters and a half. 
•The Rev. Mr. Filmer, at Hey ford, four quartm. 

The nearest estimate to be given of the average pro* 
duce of the county, is four quarters. 
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Mb. W^land, of Wood Eaton, generally ploughs 
twice for oats ; but on stiff Janfl only once, turmog ic^ 

lh« 
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tlieseed balf under furrow, and half harrowed in* 
About the eii4 of March, five bushels of seed per acre. 
Crop, throe to four quarters. 

Mr* Davis, of Bloxham, ploughs but. once, and ia 
viuter, so as to have the frost ; and the same for beans. 

Seed — ^About Baldon, four bushels. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, sows five bushels to 
jive bushels and a half per acre. 

At Adderbury, on the rich red sand, foNir bushels. 

The Rev. Mr. Filroer^ on stonebr^jish, four bushels. 

Mr. Fane has had, at Wormsley, t^n quarters pei 
acre, <on the first ploughing of a sainfoin lay, on the 
rough, flinty Chiltern hills. 

Mr. Davepport, of Sbirbom, finds it more profitable 
tasow oats on strong land than barley, especially if it 
tloes not work so fine as he could wish. 
* The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, does .not sow 
omany oats, as his land is so well adapted to barley ; but 
£v^ quarters and a half per acre on an average. 

Produce at Great Tew, five to six quarters. 

Average around Cavetsfield, on stonebrash^ four 
quarters. 

At Enstoo, Westcot, and Barton, on stonebrash, fiv^ 
quarters. 

The Rey. Mr. Filmer, on stonebrash, tliroe quarters. 

The Commissioners' valuation at Kidlington, four 
quarters; except on some deep soil: there, six or 
seven. 

The general average of the county may be calculated 
at five quorters. 
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SECT. VII^. — PBA8B. 

On his lighter soils, Sir C. Willoiighby sows 
instead of beans, but with attention not to repeat them 
too often ; for of all plants, he finds that land soonest 
becomes tire^ of pease. There is likewise a practice of 
sowing what is called poulse ,' that is, beans and 
pease mixed, which produce good crops on the lightet 
lands. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, sows very few peasey * 
thinking them a retj bad crop for the land. 



SECT. IX. — BBANS. 

Sib C. Willougfaby ploughs his strong bean land 
before the December frosts, find sets eatly in the spring; 
sometimes so eatly as Janti&ry, dibbling on that one 
ploughing without further tillage : on light lands he 
ploughs in. This is important. The great discovery 
of late years in the Suffolk system, of banishing spring 
ploughtngs for spring crops, by such a note as this of 
management in Oxfordshire, receives confirmation i 
and it especially removes a common prejudice, which 
is so often ntet with, that such practices are and ought 
to be local, a!nd that no conclusions can be drawn from 
one county for the conduct of another. He. sets tWo 
bushels of seed per acre; always hoes twice, and sotne- 
times thrice. 

Seed. — About Baldon, three bushels. 
Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, dibbles hii beans in part, 

and 
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mud drills the rest ; Itoes all wril by hand, btit horse* 
hoes none. By the way, horse-hoeing seen^s to be 
quite unknown in Oxfordshtte. He preft^rs a stale far- 
fow for beans, having often remarked the super tority. 

Mr. Davy is one of the most intelli^t farmers in Ibe 
county, and has the reputation of being at least otie of 
the best fiirmets in it; if the practice, thMefbre, of 
iurfaice*working b<Hin-stubbIes was to be found any 
where, ft would probably be on his farm, whew art 
many beans ; but the husbandry is quite tinknow^i z ao» 
ploughing is given for the wheat- 
One of the mosrt interesting practlci^ found in Ox- 
fordshine relative to this crop, was tho dfecovery I tbuft 
made in the Dorchester district, that ih this county 
there are farmers who do not put the cart before the 
horse. I have travelled so long in Offen fields, AnA 
even in endoimres, with beans following wheat, instead 
of preceding and preparing for it, that it was a ptea* 
ante to find bean-stubbles ploughed hp olnd lying in 
Excellent order^ ready to receive whfea^^-^eed whenever 
rain came. For a stranger to recommend the practice 
of distant counties, is sometimes suspicious; but surely 
it liiust be entirely proper to refer ^he^ gcntleraeu to 
what is practised in their own county : let them come 
to Dorchester ; they may take a lesson very well worth 
a long journey. Another circumstance, also, in this 
cultijration, equally merits the attention of such for* 
mers ; it is that of dunging for beans— a practice so 
many thousand times preferable to laying it on for the 
wheat. If wheat is to follow that crop, they always 
dung the land for the beans. The dung, made from 
Michaelmas to Christmas is for beans ; it is carried ou 
in «TanuaTy ; and being ploughed ih, it is planted or 
drilled directly. The beans are band-hoed twice, and 

weeded 
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i¥eeded once, if necessary. There seem^ (o be but oae 
deficiency in this culture, which is, the want of horse- 
hoeing : hand-work is but a trifling operation com- 
pared with that. 

Mr> James Welch, of Culham, upon the red sand 
of this district, cultivates beans with much success ; 
usually after barley, so as to enable him to avoid clover 
in a second round, by which means that grass returas 
but once in eight years, ile has, *with Mr. Latham, 
dunged for them, which being ploughed in, the beans 
are planted^ in February ; and it is remarkable, that 
the cluster method of planting is preferred by him. 
Three, four, or five beans oxc set in a hole, nine inches 
asunder, and the rows eighteen inches apart : this he 
finds a much better method than planting single beans; 
at the same tinie, there is room for a good stroke of the 
boe between the clusters, which is very effective in 
cleaning the crop. He bocs twice or thrice. The poor 
people pull the stubble, which is left quite cleian, and 
k then ploughed for wheat He prefers long dung for 
the crop, which lasts longer in the land than that mors 
rotten. 

They are all set at Bensington, at 5s» the statutt 
tore; hoed twice, at 5t« each, aud tlie same for 
reaping. 

Mr. Shrubb, of Bensington, dungs his barley- 
stubbles for beans, when that crop succeeds. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, . likewise dungs for 
beans. In common with all the farmers of Oxfordshire, 
he does not practise any method of cultivating the 
bean-stubble preparatory to wheat ; nor did he ever try 
to put in wheat upon a bean-stubble* without any 
ploughing. Pens the succeeding wheat after sowing. 
His quantity of bean-seed per acre, three bushels. 

Tlie 



Tbe Bishoii of Durham, at Mong'v^, haB three 
pieces of land which do for beans ; which crop he pats 
in after wheat, barley fbUowing the beans. He has 
them hoed with much intention, and sows turnip-seed 
immedrateljr before the second of those operations, the 
crop of which is usually Tery good. The beans are set 
across the lands, in rows ten inches wide. 

Mt. Coztns, of Golder, sets them across the ridges^* 
and drills some by spraying by hand in the farrow ; 
Imt in that case, is forced to plough so shallow, that 
it is a bad practice, especially as the plough ing affceiu 
wards is sach stiiFwork ; nor could he have whSat aflet 
beans, unless on his rubble land. 

In the south district of Oxfordshire, nearly all tha 
beans I saw were dibbled : 15 inches the common dis* 
tance of the rows. They pay for it by the bushel, or 
by tlie acre : some S;. a bushel, and others 4; • 6d, pet 
acre. They are set across the ridges, to the utter ex* 
elusion of horse-hoeing ; but all are hand-hoed. Mr. 
Kimber, ofCrowell, and other good farmers, hpeall 
twice, and sometimes thrice ; but the^ three hoeings 
only 7s. 6d. per acre. I did not see a clean bean-stubble 
in the district. Query ^ Is there one in the county I 
Most that I viewed were full of couch, and much othec 
trumpery. 

At Bicester, Wendlebury, &c. on all strong land, 
they set beans and hoe them twice : on drier soils, sow 
beans and pease broad -cast. Observing to Mr. Cokefj^ 
that I had not seen a clean bean-stubble in the county, 
he thought it was for want of a third hoeing, whick 
they will not give ; but they have not a horse-hoeing 
Idea, and never do any thing to the stubbk-s till they 
plough them. Never any dung for beans; all for 
vheat, if there be no turnips. 

' O'J^FOBP.] M Thf 



The ComuiissioDeis* valuation at Kidlington, tbifi^ 
quarters. 

Some beans arc drilled in the rich Thame districf • 
but they are more commonly set. 

Mr* Singleton, at Bampton, and otiier good farmersy 
plough the land only once, and that before Christmas; 
set the seed across the ridgis, in rows 16 inches asun- 
fier. They are thought io put in too mucli seed (from 
three to five in a hole) : Mr. Suiglcton thinks that one. 
is better : always hoes twice, and he has done it thrice» 
They never spread any dung for them. Mr. Singleton 
approved the plan, and thinks it would be better to 
dung for them than for wheat, which is often found to 
be a bad practice, forcing the crop too much, and ren<» 
ders it apt to lodge. 

Mr. John Wilson, at Adderbuty, sows six bushels 
per acre, and has sown even seven ; part of them peasey 
and never hoes* 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, on stoncbrash, three bushels^ 
and pea&e three bushels. 
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Most of the soiling of horses that takes place iibmit 
fialdon, is on tares, which they prefer to clover : some 
do it on clover also ; but no cattle are ever soiled. 

Sir C. Willoughby has had very good success with 
turnips after them; sheep are also fed on them. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, sows them 'for feeding 
slieep, and finds that they are a very goqd preparation 
ibr barley and oats. 

Mr. Latham sows two bushels and a half per acre^ a 
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n^eek before and a v/eek after Michaelmas : mavrs them 
for soiling horses in the stable ; also for sheep ; giving 
them in cage-racks, well contrived for the purpose, tha 
sheep in a moving fold following close to the scythe ; 
and finds this practice highly profitable. He finds taies 
ao excellent preparation for barlcyv; has had wheat aflet 
them, but not so goodi 

I was in no cfarcnrastance more surprised than to find j^ 
tlNrt among the very good farmers about Henley, they 
caltiVate few tares. The Messrs. Perccys are of opinion, 
that this plant is apt to make the land too light aud 
hollow, which, however good it may in many cases be 
for barley, causes the clover to die : for they find here| 
as in so. many other districts, that this grass has beea 
«o often repeated that it fails. Here necessarily remains 
a question^ whether the efiect is to be attribute^ to 
the tares, or to such i'epctition i Autumnal rolling tha 
yonng seeds deserves a trial. 

Mr. Kimbar, of Crowell, reckons tares very good foe 
toiling ; but thinks clover the worst of food for horses, 
tfaoDgh some soil with it. The first sowing of tares a 
month before Michaelmas, and then a month after ; and 
spring tares in April, May-day, and the middle of the 
month : these yield mnch the greatest crops. He ia 
now (in September) cutting the last spring-sown crop ; 
but not good for horses so late. 

Mr. Cozins, of Golder, feeds his horses in the stable 
with winter and spring tares; but the former yield 
most : he also mows them for his sheep. 

Mr. Rippington, at Thumley, sows vetches for soil* 
ing his horses— ^a husbandry common in that vicinity ; 
they are all spring ones, and sown in April, or the be- 
ginning of May, on a good manurivig ; and they get 
as good wheat after them as on land fallowed. 

m8 The 



Tbc Ret, Mr- t)«pt]i8> al WendtebnTj, Im» trirf 
vfhfKet vetcfies, Init they are apt fo foil*; dnd iM>w cotft- 
llttes hims^ to Hie spAng sort, which he feedb withf 

Mr« BcAter,'of Bkfield, has an &igh opinion of vdcbea 
Upon fitnmg land, for they are exceHcnt ; bat on sand,' 
he thinks they draTD too much ; nor do tdtni^ the ^n^* 
yejur succeed well after them. He soils Jione^ Oir tHem, 
dud iiei them also. This husbandry, t?hich is prac*' 
Used i* pai1« of Oxfordshire, consists of staking fl^ 
htksea doivA with m chain of a certain leflgth, so as t<y 
^■i the crop with as little trampling as msfy be. I httv0 
w^tSsk it in Worcestersliire, and nMst think it a most 
ijnesfionabkf practtee, especially on strong: land. 

Mr. Sotfcam, i3f Stonesfield, finds thaC hollb# land' 
is bad At winter tares, and therefore plotighir the seed 

Mr. Weylnnd, of Wood Eaton, has a high optntM 
of tares for soiling horses, but sows only thespring sort. 
Some tether the teams, which the Rer. Sp". Filmet* 
docs not approve of ; and sccdn stich as are not wanted 
for soiling. 

Mr. Turner, ofBurford, conside^rng that sheep, on 
a stoiiebrasli farm, are the grand object, prefera sewtitg 
¥etcb» aflcr wheat iustead of oats. 

Mr. Beltow, upon his strong land, sows spring" vetches 
for soiling hts horses, on a part of his fallow for wheat; 
but if (he h\\H\ be not favoured in manuriVkg, tile crop 
is hardly so good. * 

Mr. Datis, of Bloxham, ix^marks, that tares are ad- 
mirable for sheep, mown, and fed in racks— back into 
racks liebind (he hurdles ; and after the (ares, fallow ta 
the hot season. 

Mr. Singldon, of Bamptoni u a great friend to winfe? 

vetches. 



ickhes, pvAtisxg tbesQ in w a Jtiarley ^tal)|i(e in Sep* 

teinber, and be^iioiog to feed tbcm tpir»f^ *!ie «nd pf 

. May. Soib bis horses m tidem jiq tbe MsiUe, diy) raises 

. b|y ibb nieaiis much xoanurc. Sows .\vil1e9jt {if)<»r Uwqi, 

vbicfc 18 as good as after a falW, a^ .^A<n bettcff ; 

. DOT 4o tbey ioo^en the ml too jaancib for wheat. 

. ..• . •' I' • 

There is a scattering of this pnl^e in Oxford^i^y 

jbat 4fle gaantity is 9pto9Psideiinsd)Ie* Tlhff f ocount gi|r^ 

. jf^:by tli^ Rey. Mr. fi\m*9 of Lpwi^iH^Jff<?rf, ip> t^pt 

. /^ 9ame tillage is giTfp fqr tbes^ as fcff »priQg tW^ • 

. ^aown the q^idfJU^ gi ]MfiiPc|i» abont tn^o j[>pftbel^. piir ac|t?* 

Hjs have lieefi laa^e i^fitoJiaY^ mrhi^ is^ie^tcemfd good 

. .Sk evv^ at <l|e tipie of yenfiiiig ; in a ffcvT^VIinVte ^e^s^ 

they produce one load and a half peT^dCjr)^. ; ;lt j,i^^p« 

jK^^jfor^that pucpo^jlp lie bf^tt^r than; tafertegr^ iitber- 

wm^ inferior. TAeitiC|<^ ^ the sped, ;lwaaBy tfei^of 
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aiiCT. XII. — TUBMIFS. 

Mb. Tbos. Latham, of Cliftoci, has foond that a 
Dowtornip, called the London white, succeeds better^ 
and grows faster, than tbe Norfolk white, 
* Mrs. Latham sows trefoil with 4he crop of white com, 
which is i^tended.to be followed by taraips: it is fed 
by sheep in tbe sjH'ing, and then Inroken up fcnr that 
crop. .1 snw soipc very excellent fields of turnips ma« 

u3 nagcd 
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naged in this manner, and witbont anj oilier manuti 
than that resulting from the shecp-ieeding. 

Mr. Dsryy of Dorchester, sows trefoil for spring-food^ 
and breaks it up very laic in the spring for turnips ; 
and he finds, that there are no finer turnips than those 
9vhick he gains }n this manner. All the cireumstances 
^vhich tend to shew that good crops may be gained wilh- 
oat the usual number of plonghings, should be noted, 
that hereafter, like scattered rays of light, they may be 
brought to one focus. The land thus managed, cannot 
have been ploughed sinpe the spring-sowing of the prev 
ceding year, and turnips are supposed to demand more 
ploughing than anr crop ; but hci^ we find that the 
vraat of moreiiHage is made up by the roots of the tre- 
foil, and the dung and urihe 6f the sheep that eat it. 
The next time the land comes round for turnips, a re- 
gular faUow is given ; not because the turnips want it, 
but that weeds may be the better destroyed by the vari- 
ation of the tillage. 

Mr. I>avy, as soon as bis drilled pease (which are 
ivell hoed) are cut, sows turnip^«ccd over the land broad- 
cast, and has thus had turnips t)i'0 feet round, {'^d 
not ask the (question, but for this system be of cpuisc 
sows the earliest pea he can get. 

Mr. Latham, of Clifton, is in the same husbandry i 
he sows the seed just before hoeing the pease the second 
time, in June, or jthe beginning of July : as soon as 
the pease are oiT, he hoes out the turnips ; and these 
turnips are less subject to the fly than any qther. It is 
never done but on land quite clean. He tried them 
among beans, but they did not succeed so well as with 
pease. 1. Turnips, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat, 
^. pease and turnips, 6. barley, or oats. 

ilU^ Perc?y remarked oo drilling turnips^ th^t he 

had 



had seen it on ridges ; and tbe roots, in feeding off, 
rolled into the furrows, where tbe sheep tmmpledi and 
danged, and staled on them, and in anj wet season 
made them so dirtji that much waste ensaed : he thinks 
the practice a very bad one. I must observe, that 1 
hare seen many scores of acres fed off, and never re« 
mariced thb, bat rather tbe direct contrary ; that the 
roots were eaten in a more cleanly manner than the 
. broad-cast crops. 
* Mr. Shrubb, of Bcnsington, finds stubble-tamips 
more useful than others, as they stand the winter better, 
and are to be had when most wanted ; for early ones, 
be sows the tankard. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, begins to 
plough for turnips in autumn, and works it well, and 
Tery fine, before sowing. To the credit of that very 
excellent farmer, Mr. Dean, of English, and upon 
diftcult land, the finest crop of turnips I have seen thia 
year, was one of tankard upon his farm ; and on lancl 
so full of rough flints, that an ignorant person would 
wonder how any crop conld grow. He dunged fof 
wheat, and then folded for these turnips, filoaghing the 
land four times, and sowing at Midsummer. 

Messrs. Foster and Hairbottte, in the Henley district, 
cultivate this plant in the Northumberland system of 
one«bont ridges ; the dung laid in the furrows, and cc« 
vered by reversing the ridges ; a single row is drilled 
on each* Mr. Hairbottle makes his ridges from 18 to 
SO inches wide ; Mr. Foster wider, in which I must 
think him right, as eveiy inch of breadth renders the 
liusbandry more effective, and is not, upon good land, 
any loss of crop even to S8 and SO. They have borse-^ 
hoes with three shares ; tbe central one for boei ng th0 
furrow, an4 the others for cutting oflf a slice from each 

u ^ ridgci 
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ly and, hy ^ cbange, for (lirowlniE^iliem backagauiv 
to the pkuitB. The rows are tbinaed, hoed, a&d hand" 
weeded by women. J have heard two objectionsito this 
system, and stated them to these gentlemen ; first, thaf 
by the roots standing on the crown 4>( the ridge, -and 
the earth sloping from them, the slM^^p easily pull tliem 
into the furrows^ where tbey are trampled, and veoelve 
the dung aad urine of the animals. Second, that wbea 
the land is ploughed for barley, the manure is «ol 
afH^ead "about the Itind sufficiently, but left in Un<^ per* 
ceptible in the ctop^ This is ^swored by first denying 
the fact : the turnips are held fast by the tap-roots, and 
the sheep scoop them out as well as in broad-cast .ocoiMif 
and as tbey are more d opposed to remain in die/ujrraws 
while eating, the 'roots are leg^ coifed than in comroan 
crops. When tankard turnips aie driiledy tbey will 
grow in various forms and positioiis, and some^bendiiig 
to the furrow ; but ibis is not the etket ef driUiag, intk 
the nature of 4be plan^, and* iB found in broadicast m 
tffSl as in drHled craps. He^pecting the second objec- 
tion, they observe that their method is to plough the 
]abd acffoss the ridges for barley, which, with harrow* 
ingji spreads die dung, so that the barley is as equal a« 
aft^ atty broaQ-ci^ crop. 

The farmisrstiear Henley are very assiduous in |)loufh« 
iag stubbles m harvest, and before the wheat is vemoved 
for harrowing in seod for stubbkMturnips ; a j^aotiot 
that oannot be too much oomasended on such good 
•andy loam on gravel as that vale abounds in* 

Mr. Tiickwell, td Cignet, iinds 4hat on the stone* 
brash soil of that vicinity, the earlier they ave sowBitk* 
better they arc, especially if the land be poor ; he had 
succeeded well from sowings in May. 

Of late yearsi some formers at :AddeEbai7 have got 

into 
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info a new custom of laying on.ihe manure for tnrntps 
in the preceding autumn, 'moving: 3nd mixing it wilU 
the soil bj all the succeeding tillage; and they find 
.their crojK the better, and inore surc^ by this niauagc- 
ncnt. 

*M vrould ask in what state can land be in, tp pro- 
jmise better for a crop of barley, particularly if the sum« 
jBer be not too hot and ilry ? and in order to ensure as 
jnuch as possible a<:rop of grass to succeed the barlejr 
jcjrop, it will be necessary to sow the grass-seeds at the 
time of harrowing in the barley ; as, in case the wea« 
.thcr should prove dry after the barley is sown, it may 
be uncertain whether they may take so well, which 
ought, not to be hazaxded, as the crpp of seeds is of ai 
^uch consequence as a crop of corn* The. ground 
Jb^ng now cleared of the bailey, the next scene pre- 
sented to the eye will be a fine pasture of grass* Hjcre 
4hc grower may force any part of his sheep-stock in as 
^reat a degree as the be^t pasture or meadow jand in Hbfi 
lungdo|n: it should not, however, be depastured o|i 
later in 'the spring than Christmas, or Candlemas at 
&rth/e8ti as in case it should prove a dry sprii^g, 
,the hay<4;rop might be .materially injured. The hay« 
crop being now secured, a crop of lattermath succeeds. 
Here, again, is another advantage to those i^ho have 
but little pasture ground ; and instead of having to 
search round the country .for hired food tb wean thevr 
lambsi at a considerable. expense and in<;onvenience,the^ 
jBnay do it at home much more to, their profit qnd satis* 
£M3tion« The second yearns ^seeds will afford a sufficient 
jwsinie for e«ies and lambs, or any other kiud of stock 
the lanner chooses to depusture, till the time of break- 
ing up for wheats which usually begins six or eight 
iRoeks befiuoe MicbaekoaS) and is Jtmt tok be finished 

sowing 



towing at least a week before Michaelraat, alwayn ob- 
aemng to have the land thoroughly wet at the time of 
Bowing ; which being done, you will generally have as 
goody and many times a better crop of wheat, than after 
a summer-fallow. The most profitable grain to succeed 
ilie wheat crop is oats, though a part of it is sometimes 
sown with beans or pease ; but this is merely for the 
sake of baying a little of those kinds of grain for the 
feeding of pigs, or for the horses when they come to eat 
^reen meat, but is seldom foun4 so profitable as the 
oat crop. 

*' The SIX years being now completed, I shall briefly 
recapituUte the several advantages arising from this 
improTed system, beginning, as before, with the tur-^ 
nips. The vast (quantity of winter-food produced by a 
good crop of turnips, is of the utmost consequence 
where, large flocks of sheep are kept, as is always the 
case upon stonebrash land, not only for the support of 
the store flock, but in fatting of sheep ; and will keep 
them in a gradual state of improvement through the 
whole winter, which could not be efiected by any 
other means withopt giving them corn. It hath also 
been foun4 of the greatest utilify in feeding of oxen or 
^WS| to be given them with hay ; and, as i before ob- 
served, the treading of the lapd in the winter is certainly 
a means of preventing it^ getting light and hollow, as 
is yery commonly the case where a stonebrash soil is too 
frequently ploughed. ' The barley crop succeeding the 
turnips when the land is in such high condition, it is 
not uncommon to have as large a production of barley, 
as upon land of three times its value. The same cause 
may be assigned for a fine crop of grass for hay, which 
js succeeded By a good pasture for the shtep, till the 
lime axUvte iTor breaking up the lahd for wheat ; and as 

stonebrash 
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•tonebrasli land is often too light after a summer-fallow, 
it win be more likely to produce a greater crop of wheat 
when the land has been laid down two years, than after 
the expense and trouble of a summer's tilli^e. Th« 
next and hist crop upon this system is the oats, which 
-^wiU be equally as productive as the hist crop upon the 
strong thro^crop land, if the summer be not too dry. 
i shall here state, that where land -of this kind has been 
overi-cropped, or where it is naturally very weak and 
poor, it b hMa to omit this lost crop, and let the lur« 
-nips succeed the wheat crop, at least for aground or 
two^ till the land has a little recovered itself— all ihta 
the. efiect of a good turnip crop."-^i?. Wills. - 

'^ As I cuIttTate turnips in a way peculiar to myself, 

'ft relationof my practice should be known: the success 

Is entirely to my satisfaction. At the moment of writ^ 

ing, my turnips are in full stock and feed. I prepare 

my land as eariy in June as can be done, fit for sowing ; 

and havii^ harrowed and rolled it, permit it to \xj 

• until the proper season for sowing, which I do not regu« 

late hj the time of the year, but the state of the ground, 

and the temperature of the air : the last season I b^an 

vaowing in August. I consider tlie ground not fit to re« 

' ceive the seed until it has had sufficient moisture from 

the air, either by rain or attraction, which after some 

time will be the ease, when the surface is perfectly dry; 

bet I am nerer led by anxiety to sow too soon, and ge« 

nerally wait for rain. I consider the air fit for the pro* 

^ess when it is mild, moist, and nearly stagnant. 

'^ I generally have seed of my own growth, either 
^he white or red tankard, or the Norfolk white, or pro? 
^ure leed of the same year*s growth . The process is 
ihus: with my Wiltshire eleven-share plough, fixed to 
the depth of thiee inches, I throw the land into furrows, 

which 
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«rhicb ilie piongh Aid/ jpnlveri^es : tbe -f^WBr fbUtnwl 

ibe pkM^gli^ «owing tbe seed broi|d-C9st^ ibe gvetter part 

4)f wbicb falls into tbe ivunmij nvbicb, after tbe ope* 

ration, is about two inphcB below tbe suriaiee of Ibe 

bnd ; and after him, a light banov cofien tbe ieed* 

Tbi» pcQcess has-been so ftuccossf^l w^tb ine, Unit I eo* 

teitaia 90 doubt of jyts efiec^t or utibty • 1 felt not 4bie 

lailiijre of tet jear. I am led to beltense^ ibat jereigr 

part of tbe process assists* To suffer Ahp land -to bqr 

.after pialvieriaation untU it has iiubibeid a dnepi^pArtioo 

tUfmoi&tiiiEe, and is restosed ^o tl^ ^coiMp^etMss aqcoi* 

jiary |tp fertility— 4o place fthe se«i i^v^o^tl^etrfgiQa /of 

moisture, and \q place it a^ suffiqieiijt^ dvtb tia.gkie 

«tceogtb to tbe radicle before the {daci^^^iitiW eicpesecl 

to tbe emvajr — are all qssontiul to tboisy^efi^. TlfefV«» 

.getatjion is so rapfd, that ibe^deptb ^of tjve ^^ prqd^QQft 

.^0 delay in* iis appearaacef. Tbe f^^g|t^,fjid vigamr 

.of Ibe pbwt jbid defiaoqeto tbe raT{ige<€f (be jPy, vbic)i 

I Jiane aeeu very busy on ,tbe grpund, jwithmt isoiiigr 

^to tbe plant. I have nearer foiled : I bave indeed :libysto 

in the field, but those I. attribute to othcst cpuses^ via* 

Hilt atate of the 'commpu before sevemMy, ali^ire ^Kiftb 

.labbits^ nvhich bad bi^rrofved to igreat 4q[i^^ aid ok 

TOied w^itb furxe, plots of <wbicb being jio^perfkiws fc^ 

.Ibejsbeep, the seeds are continually cbqbipgjQveiy. cvap 

.CfQally, and which for some time I nun^ bear vvitb.pa* 

tieuce. I sow no Swedes, having too m^^^r bves : A\f 

Mtghbour this ycax was obliged to b^ia a prop of eight 

acres in December, after two*tbin}s jbad ilwn eaton V 

Jibem/'«^J. LpfBDndcs^ Esq. 
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SfiCT, <III.— KAPE, 

I« very tktie tiultirated in Oj^fofdsbirc ; but I found 
some^ oil the tich red land north of Banbarjr. Mr. T« 
Wyat'sows it mixed vritb tankard tirrnips, for wean* 
ing his lamti^ Off : tfiej be^in the rape, and it teftcbetf' 
t1fenit6'eat Hie turnipa : tbis he finds vcrjgood food^ 
fiirtbetfl. 



SECT. XIV. CABBAGES. 

Sift Cl' Willbnghby docs not know of any cabbages 
in Oxfordshire^ except a small field of General Cail« 
laud^s. 

Cabt>age$ afre nncdnmmon in Oxfordshire ; bnt Afr. 
Ashurst, of Watcrstock, has planted some of the thoa« 
eand-Ieatecf for an Experiment. 

Mr. Salmon, of Hardwick, has a very Iiigh opinioa 
of the cattle cabbage, and has cultivated them for some 
years; prefers Attgnst-sown plants, and gets mncb 
jgreater crops than by spring-sown plants ; pricks theni 
oat at MichiiDlmas, and transplants the beginning of 
if ay : kas tbem of a very large size ; approves of them 
Very greatly for sheep, generally fattening ones, and 
they do perfectly ^cll on them ; wintered 60 sheep on. 
fwd acres, with the assistance of a few cut Swedes: the 
mixture of this food is very advantageous. 

Mr. Thos. Payne, of Dmyton, has this year a small 
piece of thousand-left ved cabbage on the red land of that 
district, which promises well, though not equal to thef 
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•oil, from hsLVing been sown too larte, whicli was fit 
April, and transplanted tbe IStb of June, at a yani 
square. Adjoining is a piece of green boorcole, wbichf 
is inferior in luxuriance of growth. Of the large cattk^ 
cabbage he has been a cultivator these five years. He' 
has two seasons of sowing — August for the early con- 
sumption, and February for crops eaten late : the for- 
mer are pricked out in September or Octobet*, and. 
planted where they are to remain, firom the middle of 
May to the middle of June, according as rain fidls. 
They are at their full gi^wth the beginning of October, 
and last till after Christmas. The sprii^*80wn plants 
will last till the middle of April. He finds them supe^ 
rior to all other plants for the quantity of stock they 
will carry — ^more even than Swedes. Gives them to 
ahecp, cows^ and fatting oxcn^ with the greatest biu> 



] saw upon his farm a very fine crop of antomn- 
sown ones, which had been planted this year (Jt807> 
a/lcr winter vetches, and had succeeded very well with* 
out manure on this red land. Mr.r James Payne had 
a]so tbe goodness to shew me his efops on a fiirm about 
a mile from his brother's^ Tbe autumn-sown, after wiiv 
ter vetches dungcci, were very fine indeed, and would 
now, if weighed, be fouud a great produce, 

A part of the field on a fallow dunged> were also ex- 
tremely fine : I guessed many of these to weigh above 
90 pounds. lie has them also on a distant farm» oiy 
clay, of great size. I^Ie saves seed firom those whicK 
are stained with blotches, and veins of a pink red co« 
iouFi, being the hardest and heaviest. He is, from 
several years' experience, perfectly convinced of the 
great advantage of this crop ; they are, for sheep and 
, milc}i cows^ better than turnips^ and fiitten cows ad» 

mirably% 
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tpSniAy. Nor do they exhaust the land, as he rareljr 
gels less than six or seven quarters of barley, or 30 
linshels of spriaj wheat, after them. 

Mr. WarreneTi of Bloxham, has tried them, and 
thinks they promise well. In 1806 he had six acres of 
ihe great cow cabbage, and fire in 1807, which an* 
sw^ed extremely well: eats them on the land with 
sheep, and gets better barley or oats than after any 
other preparation. 

Mr. CiedC) of Aston, seeing the cabbage culture of 
the tup-masters in Leicestershire, had some crops of 
them upon his own farm ; but he is of opinion, tbiU 
iurnips exceed them io weight per acre. 



SBCT^ XV«-— BUTA BAGA^ OB 8WBI>E0. 

Mb. Sameyi of JBoundft, sowed four actes amd a half 
Ihe end of May, and thus kept 120 sheep nine woeks^ 
ifrom the 1st of March : this is 18/. at only 4<f. por 
^eek, or 4/« per acre. The land had been laid down 
aome time, broken up for oats, then turnips adud bar* 
ley, on which the Swedes. 

. Mr. Fane has had them, at Wormsley, for many 
years, and on a large scale : he approves much of 
them, and 1 was glad to find that they increase in the 
<»>untry : a party of excellent farmers 1 met at his hons^ 
all spoke highly of tliem. 

In Milton open-field I found a great extent of this 
most useful crop, well <;uUi?at6d, and in great luxuri* 
ance ; all broad-cast, and hoed out like common tur* 
In a year in wbicU common turnips have so ge« 

jBerally 
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ncralTy faifed, these crops mnsl be invdltiflble. iTi^' 
^il, an e^cceedingly fine grdvelTy toain : capital laiul. 

Mr* Davy, of Dorchester, has the highest opinioii^ 
of this roof, "which he cuTtirates trith much success? 
sows them early, hoes twice, and gains as hekvy crops 
as of any other sorts; but much better, and more 
durable. He gets as good bafliey after them as after 
common turnips, eateft at the saifie time. ^ 

The Swedish turnip spreads yeiy much about Baf- 
^n. Sir C. Willoughby saved ^eed of tbid plant, and 
giving it to his neighboujrs, was the means of conside- 
rably promoting the culture* Pire ydats ago there 
was not any at lETilton ; and there are notr, as I saw, 
considerable tracts of land, covered by fine crops of 
this excellent vegetable: ' TkSt* gentleman cultivates 
them regularly, and with much success. Half a crop 
of Swedes gives more nourishment than a wliole crop of 
common turnips. 

Mr. TIr6s. Latham, of CHfton, ha^ cuMtated this 
plant upon ^ large scale for three years, and foumf 
them to answer perfectly well. I viewed his crop cf 
this year (1807), and found them remarkably fine, and 
very clean « He sows the end of May, or the begin- 
ning of June, dunging as for common turnips r they 
are all hoed twice, and wcil done. He does not find 
fhat his sheep break their teeth ; but it is material to 
sow those of the yellow flesh. An acre would support 
half as many sheep again as an acre of common tur* 
nips; nor will they eat above half as much hay as thejf 
do with turnips^ The barley after them is quite at 
good as after turnips ; he has even found it equally BM 
good, when eaten*a fortnight after the others are gone.' 
It is to bo remembered^ that the Dorchester district^ 

wher# 
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"vrbere S«redes generally succseJ so well, contains much . 
red sand^ 

* 

, Mr. James Welch, of Culliain, his cuUivateil them' 
two years. I viewed his crop of -1807, and found them 
very fine and clc^n, altbongh sown after vetches. 

The usual price of common turnips to feed upon the 
land with sheep, is 40s. per acre : but Mr. Latham 
values his Swedes this year (1807) at 4/. 

Mx* Davy, of Dorchester, sows Swedes among his 
beans ; when the crop is reaped, the poor people pull 
the stubble. I saw a large field in this state upon his 
farm ; it was very clean ; a^id though the plants were 
very backward, they promised to produce a good deal 
of sheep-food for the spring. 

Mr. Bonner, of Bensington, cultivates and highly 
approves of this plant : sheep do much better, and 
fatten better on theui, and fill themselves sooner with 
them, than on the common turnips. In feeding Swedes 
off, the sheep presently arc satisfied, and lie down to 
ftleep. For all turnips he ploughs deep — full six 
, inch^. He considers this plant as the best thing evei* 
found out. Common turnips are so liable to rot, &c, 
that they cannot be depended on, and stock does far 
better on Swedes. The only objection to them is, their 
breaking the teeth of a regular ilock ; but for sheep to 
be sold off, that is of no conseqtience. lie has found ' 
the barley after them to be full as good, or rather 
better, than after common turnips; but some think 
diffi^rently. 

Mr. Shrubb, of Bensington, has an high opinion of 
Swedes, in utility at a most dilficult season for sup- 
. porting sheep : he thinks, however, that they have a 
teudcucy to draw the land more than dommon turnips; 

oxFORi>.j N and 
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«Bd It is oY itUe consequence^ to attempt them updo 
poor soils^ for tbey demand very rich land. 

Mr- Newton, of Crowmarsh, rarely has any Swedes^ 
finding that his soil is too cold for them. 

The Bishop of Durham cnltitates them with succeM| 
and fii^ them, very valuable: they are sown broad- 
cast in Jane. I walked over 15 acres of tliem, whidi 
were very fine and clean ; and his common tankard 
turnips a good crop for the season. Qt all sorts, his 
Lordship has this year (1807) 67 acres. 

In the rich land of North Weston and Thame, theife 
are very few Swedes : they have been tried, but wens 
not liked, as~ Mr. Plaskctt informed me. They have 
soils that would produce as fine crops as any in the 
county. 

Mr. Dean, of English, has but few SweA», as iMl 
finds that his laud in general is not good enough im 
that plant. 

The Kcv. Mr. Filmer, of Hcyford, cultivates theat 
upon a large scale, and has a very high opinien of 
them. Common turnips are reckoned to winter si^ 
sheep per acre, if a miildling crop; l^t Swedcss do 
more, and at the most pinching season. 

Mr. Hlake, of Hampton Poylci wintered, for two 
months, 20 cows on two acres of these roots. 

Mr. Wyat, at Water Eaton, has a machine £ar 
slicing them, which be has found very usefal. 

Mr. Gotham has a very high opinion of Swedes, «i 
they arc of excellent use late in the spring : the roola 
are so numerous, tliat it makes him suspect th^r mthec 
exhausting the land. 

Mr. Pratt cultivates them with success, and has a 
Tety lir^ opinion of them. He has fomid Ihat skeq^ 
' Wilt 
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w31 not eat common tnmips wbUe' they can get at 
Swedes. His barley is full as good, or- rather betier 
after theni) than after the others. 

Mr. Kench , of Enstone, has a h igh opinion of Svedes t 
ke sows them the beginning of June, and gets as good 
barley after them as* after common turnips, unless thejr 
are kept mach later. 

Mr. Rowland, of Water Eaton, cultivatei JSwedea 
largely ; and has so high an opinion of them, that he 
is deleimined never to be without them fixr feeding 
dieep. 

Mr. Kimber, at Little Tew, has a very high opinioa 
of this plant, which he sows every year; but takes 
^moch care, in saving s<^, to keep none with fanged 
Toots— only with one root. .Many take them up, and 
pveserve them in sheds, or other buildir^, for feeding 
£stting beasts, for which they answer well. If barlej 
be sown equally early as after common turnips, it is as 
good ; bnt if the Swedes are left to run for seed, they . 
draw the land. 

Mr. Turner, near Burford, has a very high opinian 
of Swedes, and gets as good barky after them as aftec 
joommon turnips. In fatting his oxen that have been 
worked, he finishes them with this root, and finds 
that they answer the puqiose of corn for finishing 
anch beasts. 

Mr. Tnckwell, of Cignet, cultivates this plant largely 
and svccessftilly ; but thinks tliat much, more dung, 
on stonebrash soils, is necessary to procure them than 
is wanted for common turnips. II is barley after them 
Is always much better than any other. ^ 

Mr. Tnckwell, of Cignet, and Mr. Pinnal, of WcsU 
all) Mr. Bagnal, and others in toe neighbourhood of 
Bufford, Are all gr^^ cultivator! of this plant : they 

US have 
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have the hii^hest opinion of it; but obscrre, that it 
d mands great hoeing, to mukc amends for the early, 
sowing preventing so much tillage as is given for com- 
moil turnips. Their >vorking oxen, and their flocks, 
all do remarkably ivell on this root, ivhicli is cut and 
given with chaff, and used till the end of May. 

Mr. Edmonds has above 30 acres, and a great opt* 
nion of them as a resource, when nothing else is to be 
had, and particularly for spring feed : though they lose 
their leaves in the winter, what (hoy produce in spring 
is very great. ,He gets _as good barley as aft«r com- 
mon turnips, but they draw rather more: knows not 
, what could be done without them. 

Swedes are much cultivated about Witney* Mr. 
Coburn has this jear a very fine crop : both he and 
Mr. Seeker approve them highly, as they are of excel- 
lent use in the spring. 

< Swedes arc much cultivated at Atterbury by all tlie 
good farmers theiv, and very highly approved by 
Messrs. John and Walter Wilson, Mr. Bellow, Mr» 
fGarner, &c. Mr. Bellow b;is sowed them once or twice 
too late, 8Lnd would now wi&h to have them sowb the 
first week in June: they are hoed twice, and prov« 
much more valualiie than common turnips. I walked 
over a fichl of Mr. John W^ilson's, part tankard and 
part Swedish ; and had they been weighed, the Swedes 
would,,! believe, have doubled the produce of the 
.others. Tiiey get as good barley after them as after 
other turnips, nor will they ever be without them. 

Mr. T. Wyat, of Han well, has for some years found 
these turnips so much superior, that he sows very few 
others : he keeps them till the end of May, aifd the 
beguming of June. L'c dungs for winter vetci}es, 
-which are eaten off by horses tethered ; (h^ gives tiro 
;.. . ' plough- 
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plougliifigs for Swedes, which are eateorthe April and 
May following, and the land sown with turnips again. 
This is capital husbandry, except the single point of 
tethering ; but the land gets the urine. Mr. Thos. 
Payne, at Drayton, in the same district, cultivates 
them on a large scale, and with great success : I viewed; 
with pleasure a large field of them, remarkably fine. 
He has carted 06*20 loads per acre, and left a good 
sprinkling for sheep. 

Mr. James Payne, neighbour and brother to the pre« 
ceding gentleman, has also planted them largely, and 
has a very high opinion of them. 1 viewed his crops, 
and found tiiem good ^nd clean. He has found 
the application of them in ilittening porkers to be the. 
most profitable of all : they should run about as in 
common, only with as many Swedes as they can eat. 
Nine porkers paid Lim each 6d» per diem, for six 
weeks together, eating this root, which 'is a very re- 
markable fact, and highly valuable for the cultivators 
of this root to be acquainted with. His two brothers 
confirmed the fact, and had had great success in the 
same way themselves. 

Mr. Salmon, of Hardwick, cultivates Swedes with 
much success : he has huJ them eight years. Sows 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June : his own 
seed, yi'Ilow ficsh and single root, and the bulb quite 
jound : hoes thrice, and gives them to calves, shjcp, 
cows, ami pigsy and arc extremely U2>eful to all : to pigs 
only the hulls, after other cattle. Uses them to the end 
of April. Sows spring wheat after, and gels as good 
crops as after any thing. They enrich so much by tlic 
htock kept,, that barlvy would bo uli straw. 
• Mr. Davb, of Cloxham; remarks, that they must 
bave^iauure, and therefore he is nithcr afraid of them 1 
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^t bfts an high opiAion of their utUity. The fly ate 
his ttops for two yfears ; but as he was still in time for 
turnips, the loss was nothing but Che seed. Mr. Davit 
does not manure for turnips ; as in tliat case the bar* 
ky wo^ld be laid> and the seeds damaged^ for he eats 
idl with liheep. 

Upon viewing this intelligence concerning Swedish 
tnnrip«» I must remark, that this article of cultivation 
makes a very distinguished figure, to the honour of the 
ngncuitute of the county x it marks a vigour of exer* 
lion, in respect to tbi^ plant, which will be looked for 
In vain in many others. It is completely introduced, 
and und^r cincamstances which promise a rapid exten- 
sion ; it appears from the notes, that the farmers fcei a 
^ borough conviction of the im()ortance attached to 

them. The intelligence in this respect is almost uni* 
fbrm, and I examined such a muHitudeof crops in this 
. year ao unfavonrable to all tuniips, and found the cul- 
ture so well understood and so socceBsfally practised, 
lEhatitis impossible, with any degree of candour, to 
Ibe sparing in commendation. It appears, from a va* 
riety of experiments, that May is the right time here 
for sowing them : the- season, however, extends through 
ihe whole month of June. They are all sown broad- 
cast, and hoed out from nine to twelve and fourteen 
inches asunder. Good farmers give, all two, and 
some three, faoeings : nor is the attention of band« 
Weeding wanted, except in a few instances, in which 
I have 9oen too much charlock scattered over some 
crops in autnmn. The use of them in feeding riieep is 
srell understood, and they aie much relied on for the 
late and difficult season in the spring. The unprove* 
fninit of slicing, and giving them in troughs to penned 
ibeepi macb deserves attention ^ and tbQ gr&tt im* 

portauc«^ 
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portanoe of tbeir application in the fattening of oxen, 
froin stores preserved for that purpose, veil deservca 
the imitation of msmy other counties. 

The articleof sowing winter fares upon a rich manuring^ 
eating them oiT, and immediiitciy sowing Swedes, is a 
practice that can* scarcely be exceeded on good soils* 
The discovery that porlcers are most profitably fattened 
upon them, would be alune worth a farming expedition 
to Oxfordshire: . it highly merits to be well analyzed, by 
m series of experiments made expressly for thai purpose ; 
for should the samo fiict be established upon soils infe» 
rior in fertility to the red sands of the north of Oxford* 
fihire, it would be a most important discovery indeed ; 
and the nearly uniform intelligence, that the barlej 
after them is to the full as good as that aft» common 
turnips^ mmts particular notice. The formers irl^ 
gave this intelligence were aware that any roots standi 
ing very late in the spring, must neoessarily have ^ 
greater tendency to draw the land than if thcj werp 
consumed at an earlier period* But it appears, firom 
Tariousof the minutes, that this circumstance is com* 
pensated by the sheep remaining so mnch longer oq the 
land. When this crop is removed firom the field, there 
is no more objection upon this account, thau in the 
case of common turnips ; but v/ltli the very superior 
advantage, that this root may be kept in any method 
with perfect safety, which every one knows cunnot he 
done with turni|:». AU these, and various other cir- 
cumstances noted in the n?:.'iutcs, prove sufficiently 
how well ihe piuut is understood in this county ; and 
is also a proof that the farmers of it v.io ready \o attempt, 
and rapidly to extend, any article which shuii appear 
Iruiy to merit tbeir attention. 

K 4 sect. 
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SECT. XVI. — CABROTS. 

Mr. Salmon, of Ilardwick, gave carrots to horses; 
and ^vilb much success, on a small scale ; but means 
to extend them. 

Mr. T. Payne, of Brayfon, has cuUivated carrots 
and parsnips on a small scale, and gave them to liorses, 
cows, and sheep. He got Just informalion enmigh 
from the trials, to be convinced of their admirable uti- 
lity for all sorts of stocli, and desisted from pros<*cuting 
ihc culture, merely from the great expense of hoeiirg 
and cleaning. • ' 

Mr. Warrcncr, at Bloxham^ hM an acreand aJialf 
bf carrots in 1806, whit^b prodnced a very good crop, 
and were of the greatest use in feeding eight and some- 
times nine horses, dnfing three months. This year he 

■ 

has the same quantity, but, fromtlic dryne^-s of the 
season, a less crop. Parsnips. lie has also triwi ; but 
Ihcy do not. yield so great a crop as carrots, nor were 
they so valnablc in the consumption. Mr. Thomas 
Payne, of Drayton, has been successful in l^th-tlicse 
roots. Mr. Warrener finds the carrots to be, of all 
food, the best for cows. 

Mr. Har\'ey, at Broadwell-grove, near Burford, has 
cultivated carrots with sucuss onstoncbrash land : thfc 
culture is generally an article trf* such importance, that 
any experiment tending to prove that stonebrash willdo 
for Uiem, is valuable. 1 have no doubt of the fact. 

AH the sands in the vicinity of Dorchester and Nunc- 
liam would yield very fine carrots, and in gem^ral all 
dry, loose^ friable loams, if eight inrhfs deep. 'Finer 
land for them can no whcic be found than the sands 

and 
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And dry loams of the red Jand district ; hnd it is to be 
regretted that they are not more cultivated on all these 
soils. 



SECT. XVII. — POTATOES. 



. IMu. Thos. Latham, of Clifton, has some acres of 
potatoes every year : be gives them raw to store pigs, 
and finds they answer very veil. He sows wheat alter 
them ; but in that case, thorough treading is nccessarj^, 
find should not venture wheat without it. This year 
(1807) be intends to try them for cows. 

Potatoes have been a good deal cultivated in Ded« 
diiigton-field by the poor people: tlie farmers dung 
and find the land; and the labourers plant, and clean, 
and take up : they divide the produce, it is done oa 
the fallows, but considered as an injury to the wheat. 
The enclosure will do away all this business. 

Mr. Turner, of JJnrford, is convinced that potatoes 
are an exhausting crop. 

Mr. Welch, of Hanwell, has this year 15 acres of 
potatoes, cultivated by the poor people, who hire tlic 
land ; and tlicn Mr. Welch puts in wheat, and gets 
good crops; though wheat ou this red land does not 
well uppn fallow. 

This root, upon the whole, is but little cultivated in 
Oxfordshire, compared wilh \\ hat it is in most oi the 
counties with which 1 am best acquainted. 

Mr. Lowndes has every year cultiva^^tl pofaiiocs ; 
and hhs never had rrason, when propr'rly mai* ij^ d, to 
consider them an txhausiinir ^^m), IIl n';irifk>, i ic:t 
apiece of land, comi)rchciidi!':j ua o!lI L'inu.' -ir-id 
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ind ft deoftyed underwood, was grabbed, aqd planicil 
wHIi potatoes tliree yean in succession ; afierwarda 
vttfi turnips, then barley-seeds. Every year the iex« 
tility of tlie land has apparently increased : tiie barley 
was' too large a crop, and tlic seeds are very promising* 
He always plants them in drills, made by a borse-hoo 
witb double mottlfl'^boards, al two kei rows ; the drills 
lieing donged, tlm earth turned back, and the seta 
dibUed in. Beii^ duly horse^hoed^ the same implc* 
SKot ploughs wp the potatoes, keeping in etnploy 
auny pickers and carriers, and two carts. When in 
sufictent quantities, be heaps them io wliai in York* 
sbiit are termed poiatoe pies^ which are thus firmed t 
Ibe potatoes, dry and clean, are heaped in a eonical 
form, and coTercd witb straw ; then a trench is dog 
Bownd them, and the earth thrown over the straw, and 
beat firm with a spade ; after which they are slightly 
Ihalcbed. In this manner they keep till the foUowtJig 
aeasen for sowing. 

^ The steaming of potatoes^ the use of them, and in* 
deed tbeir whdle management, so well known and prac* 
tiKd in other counties^ cannot be too impressively 
brought borne iQ the Oxfordshire farmer ; and this is 
piecisely the period of doing it, many of tbcHU having 
shewii a witlingne&s to cultivate them ; but not know* 
ing the use of them beyond their families or for market » 
are indifferent about them. }t is with pleasure I add^ 
that the only good potatoe 1 have ate this year^ is the 
jmiduce of those sent me from the Board. 1 do not 
gnm tliem in sufficient quantities, either to set the ex^ 
Ample to my neigliboors, or to inculcato the pvlnciplcft 
«f their application. It is true, I steam them for cattle^ 
wad that by a method not devoid of utflity ; but hmBg 
useful to a garden^ dweliiog-faouse^ or manuiitc* 

tory^ 
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ttry, 4lian to an agricnUurist, I forbear specifying it. 
The fields of Dorchester and its vicinity, productive as 
tlieir crops now are^ might be trebled in prodactive 
food, if the potatoe culture were well established, and 
the propinquity of the Thames would ensure a market 
at their fall value/' — Mr^ Lowndes. 



SECT. XVIII.— CLOVBE. 

This plant has been so long in common cultivation, 
that its general properties have been for many years well 
known, in the chae of such articles, when the soil^ 
coocse of cropping, and prominent fixtures of the hue* 
bandry aie knoivn, many others are necessarily con* 
eluded by a leader acquainted with the subject ; and it 
is only in a few more peculiar variations that the onriona 
inquirer can be gratified . The most important of these 
respecting clover, is the fact so severely £dt, where it 
bas been many years in culture, of dying away in the 
winter and spring, which the farmers describe, by say«- 
ing their land is sick of cloter : this renders a yariatioii 
in the course necessary, that the recurrence af the plant 
6o often as heretofore may be avoided. 

Sir C. Willoughby sows clover twice in ten jeus^ 
tfce land being new to it, and it never fails. He gene* 
rally mows it twice for hay, and always finds his wheat 
tbe better finr sach mowings, and a better prepasatjoa 
ikan fidlowing. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, for the sake of change^ 
0OW8 cow-grass f hat it will not mow twice. 

Mr. Dean^ of English^ has had white Dakh dovcf 

fiif 
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fpr iwoycars, and bad as good wbcat after i^a» io> 
commoiu 

Messrs. Fosfcr and HairboMlc liaw thrir clover once^ 
sind«fccd the scccmd growlU ; the {produce about a ton 
and a half. 

Mr. Tuckwell, ^ Cigncl, aird many of his ncigF^- 
boursy do not mow more than one-third of the first 
growth of his first year's seeds, leedii>g two-thirds- 
The quantity of jjuiiifutn tliey take care lo possess, eu- 
ables them to mow but only the small quantity of 
their seeds. The grasttf thus kept for &beep, votdd 
afford a good bite for an ox the beginning of October. 

Upon the gravelly loams oiMienlryyciover dies from 
repetition, so that they omit in their courses aiter^ 
Btttely. Tliey substitute white Dutch' and trefoil^ 
pea^V ^^* ^'^^ '^^^ ray'^grass, as it exhausts the hiud ;• 
DO good i^heat to be got niter it. Forty years aga' 
nothing of this uas perceived. Tliey $a\Y it now but 
cvtcejn two roumfs. 

1 heard of some obscure notion , that ^bcep'sdiii^ 
will kill clover ; but it f\as not y\c11 explauied. 

Mr. Wcylandj at WoikI lilaton^ so;r8 irom 14 ia 
161b. per acre : riovvs it twice Ibr hay ; sofi&e fanners 
pncc for hay and once lor seed :.ono ibn prr acre of 
hay. The land here i» not tired of it. TIk* soil,- vu* 
rious loams, and some stoiiebraslu 

Mr. Sotham, of Siont^field, (inds that.clovrrpomc- 
timts fails on stonebrash laitd ; he ib<*ivfore adds lour 
pounds of white Dutcii. 

Mr. Kench, of Enstone, finds that clover .wili not 
stand, and is therefore forced to sow ray<^rass : htf 
working oxeasre found useful in lecping it down in the 
spring- lie mows the first year, uimJ ibcds the sccoikI, 
pottiBg irbeat in on one earth, 

Cireat 
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Crcat Tew hns been enclosed abov<; 40 years, but 
the land is not tired ot clover ; and tliey sow sometimes 
tf^foil «nd whiteDiitcb, and at others from throe to fire 
buskels of ray-gntiis ; yet the best farmers Are con- 
vinced ih9l ray-grass is bad for the land, and Ddnders 
it foul. Two tons of clover arc a great crop ; <lneioii 
and a half middling ; one bad. It is given to sheep 
in racks, while eating tnTntps. ' 

The farmers around Caversfield consider clover, 
mown twice, to give better wheat, than feeding ; but 
Mr. Bullock doubts the truth of this opinion. 
- Theiiet.Mr. Ftlmer, ^tlleyford, considers clover 
two years as .liable to have more grass, but npt to any 
'dcgx«e to avoid! the husbandry ;. and if it is «0, to 
brcost^-ploi^bitbe. spots is considered as a reraiedy^ 
. ' Attcrbury has .been enclosed many years, and Mr. 
fiellow finds, that cloyer does not sHcoeed quite so weU 
as it did from fifteen to twenty years ago. If it fai^ 
lie sows vetcben, aiid eats them olf with sheep* Mr. 
i^ohn Wilson, of the same place, in case of iailarc^ 
•ploughs, and drills early pease. : 

In 1S06 Mr. Davis, of Bloxhara, made an experi- 
ment of feeding bis clover^ &c. the first year, and 
jnowiog it the second, instead of tlie common manage- 
.nietit of mowing thd first and fiscding the second : the 
Tcsillt, as far as be. can perceive, is advantageous. 

'< The most material, observation that strikes me iia 
to the Oxfordshire mode of cultivating clove^^ is the 
tpecie^ of manure, viz* the Newbury peat-ash, which 
•comes into tlie Thames by the canal at Heading. About 
fourteen or ^een bushels per acre are hand-sowed the 
latter end o( February, or in March ; its effect is ira« 
jnediately perceived, and it seldom fails of producing 
4.- a crop, 
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u crap^ Hibjcct^ howerer, fo the observatiims inciJciit 
to the frequency in the cultlTation of that plant. The 
cost, with the canriagey maj be eBtimated al IQr* 
per acre^ if you have the good fortune to obtain a to« 
leriEdbly fair measure, gradually deoeasing in siae*''— » 



8BCT. XIX.— SAT-GRAM. 

CtOTBB and tcefinl aie perfixtiy well ondentood by 
Ik Tery intelligent fiunnen fibm Cnlham io Doichen* 
Irr t they sow no lay^giass, ot at least fery tem of 
them* When once they hare aown it, they cannot 
g9i rid of it for yean, and conceiTe that wheat will 
wenx be foond so good wheie it is sown aa where thcie 
isnone. 

At Enstone, Weitcot, Barton, Sec. tiie most cxpe^ 
jrienoed men consider ray-fpnass as very &r ftora an 
ameliorating crop : an old and sensible labourer's ex^ 
'pression was, Itis as bad and sucking as oais. 

Mr* Soiham oonsiders ray-grass as maldi^ the veiy 
worst of bay, unless cut yoiing ; and wheat will always 
be best where no ray is in the land. And tiiough it is 
known to be bad, yet on some land it mnst be had by 
those farmers that are ignorant of better grasses* 

Mr. Sdmonds has seen a crop of wheat, with a past 
where no ray, and the wheat evidently Viewed heM^ 
just there. Sows no common ray^grass, nor any with- 
out a mixture of cod^foot. 
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SRCT. XX.— SA-IKFOIN. 

Ir I were oaUed npoD to name the circumstance m 
wIhcIi iko merit of ytfie Oxfordshire husbandry is moil 
MRspkuoiiB) I should be justified in quoting thdr euU 
lure of this grass upon alt the soils that are proper te 
it, Mid to an extent^ in proportion to their fiirais^ that 
is highly meritorious* 

Mr. Fane manures all his sainfoin with peat or coat 
itthes merj year t 12 bushels of the latter, or 16 to 90 
«f 4ho^feraier. The benefit of the culture he finds to be 
imawnse t he has had 50 good waggon-Ioadi of hay 
€tom 14 MPOB, and on an average, two^ loads an acm* 
But thk produce depends very ranch on maniiriagt 
ftt tte Mdn which, with ashes, wfll give two loadl^ 
may not yield half a load without. This vast superb 
ority has been long well undentood. Mr. Panels father 
thought his baUiif very extravagant in such constant 
tnarylng of ashss, and objected to it. The bailiff ashed 
n field in the common mann^, except about one acne, 
and there spread none. At crop time he took his' m%»- 
ter over the field ; and when Mr. Fane came to the spoft 
not manuied, be stopt his hor^c, and asked the maa 
what could be the matter with that bit? When the 
leason was explained,, the conviction was complete; 
land Hie bailiff had orders to proceed in baying all tho 
nshes he wanted. 

It is agreed by all, that it is not so productive, nor 
nondurable, at present, as it was in times past; and 
•t tii hu ttd to the icpctition on the same land : it once 

« 

l ad l e d ftfteen litid to "twenty years ; now ten or twelve, 
md some not more Aan eight. Ths^r break it up for^ 

1. oatsy 
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1. oats, ?. tomipsy 3. barley, 4. pease, retches, do* 
ver, or trefoil; 5. wheat, 6. turnips, 7. barley, and 
siinfoin again. Upon fresti grubbed woodlands, it 
does not succeed so well as on other land : the soil left 
ia too hollow a state. But beech being as natural to 
cbalk-hilk as sainfoin, query y If they do not rob each 
other? Formerly, the culture was confined io the 
liills ; but it has now got down into the dry vales. 
There are few districts in which it is so much culti* 
▼atcd as here : full one-seventh of all the arable land is 
iiiider this grass. 

Mr. Simmons, of Stokcnchurcb, has fed saiafoin 
with sheep, and with much success. It is well known^ 
that sheep eating the first spring shoot of this grass is 
liigbly injurious to it, as they are at that season apt to 
cat into the crown of the root, and greatly weaken, if 
Bot destroy, the plant. But Mr. Simmons ate the 
whole growth, not turning in till the crop was well 
advanced ; and he found that, in this case, the plant 
w^s not damaged. 

It is ascertained on the Chiltcm bills, that if cows 
wue turned into sainfoin rouen before some slight frosts 
come, the cream is bad. 

^^ Certain farmers, much esteemed, have laid down 
sainfoin on very light land, with the last crop of corn : 
the first year it is not so luxuriant ; the second year, 
nearly equal ; the third, and afterwards, equal, and lasts 
:full as long : always couch in the last crop, and will 
last six or seven years, and by this means give qiore 
^shcs.'* — Mt\ Edmonds. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowma^rsh, finds that sainfoin is 
.of such consequence to good husbandry in. this country, 
that he has 100 acres of it. He spreads from te^i to 
twelve bushels of peat-ash per acre evc;fj year ofeiithp 

whole 
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nrholeofit, as well as uppn all his clover. It would 
last longer, but he does not approve of leaving it for 
more than six or seven years : and although it is sub* 
ject to grubs and ted'-worms, he does not break it up 
by paring and burning, thinking the land too stoiiy 
for that operation* He dungs it the end of. July, or 
the beginning of August ; ploughs it in a month after<* 
.wards, and in three weeks sows wheat, upon which he 
pens his sheep. The carting and the penning firms 
the surface, and prevents the depredations of the 
worm : there is no object more important than to keep 
these loose soils tight and firm. 

The Bishop of Durham, at M ungwell, much esteems 
ifris crop ; be alway3 mows it : the produce, two tons 
and a half per acre ; but ten bushels per acre of peat* 
asbes are sow'n upon it every year. Upon the hills, it 
lasts eight or nine years ; but on the lower grounds, 
ten years. He breaks up by ploughing, and gets very 
good crops after it, so as to prove that the land is the 
better for it. The crops are not often attacked by the 
wire-worm, the sheep*pen seeming to prevent it. The 
same Mnd should not be sown again. The hay is used 
for horses, but not for sheep, as it is too stalky for 
them ; a circumstance not to be prevented by early 
mowing, as it is here thought that it should be cut 
only when in full bloom. 

Mr. Kelsey, of Whitchurch, has 60 or 70. acres of 
sainfoin, the whole of which is mown every year, ex« 
cept one piece, which having been sown with wheat in 
October, suffered by the frost, the season being alternately 
line and frosty. In ordtsr to improve it, he has seeded 
it every year for four years, which has answered in a 
considerable degree. The crops of hay on the worst 
hills, abput a ton per acre ; and on those rather' better^ 

oxFOBD.] w 9 from 



from one and a quarter to one and a half: the pri(9e| 
generally firoin 4/. to fu*ar guineas. Ue gi?cs it to 
sboep. 

Mr. Gardiner, of the same place^ has an high opi« 
Bton of it : it lasts with him ten years, but is never 
broken up by paring and burning ; yet the >vorm often 
commits depredations on the oats sown on it. 

There are considerable tracts of dry hard gravel, 
with a good red sand surface, in the Dorchester district, 
upon which it might be conceived 1 hat sainfoin would 
do well ; but it has been tried by Mr. Davy, and by 
Mr. Latham, and it was not found Id answer. 

Mr. Booner^ of Beiisington, thinks salnfoia, on<pdor 
thin land, the most profitable of all crops :^i but on gitf 
•velly loam, tillage more beneficial. 

Mr. Dean, of Knglisli, has-l^ acres of sainfem^.k 
lasts five years. When brokeirup, it is by ploughing 
^nd never by paring and burning. Tbefirst of op he 
-sows is oats ; he thtni fallows for turnips, but it iAio^t 
'kiiid for turnips. The oats are. good ; but it is bjr 
'means of sheep^treading, and heavy rolling with ifon 
Toilers. 

He does not give sainfoin -hay to sheep, as the lop- 
grass in it fouls the land exceedingly : uses >clover-*luiy 
instead of it. Much sainfoin is ^oxvn at Maple Ikir- 
ham : five bushels of seed jx^r acre. The after*grass (is 
fed by cOws, and hy lambs at times. Peat*ash is* very 
•generally sown on it. It now lafits but seven or eight 
years, but formerly longer. They plough it up f(ir 
wheat, and' get good crops : some of the best this year 
'was gained in this manner ; 'but much folding wiith 
sheep upon it, before ami aOer sowing. 

Mr. flttincr, of fiurford, docs not dUnk that ^ it is 
,iiDcesisa«yi to. hare btnd very ckau ; Am: tibis f/lAoi : ^he 
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lias-t^ice bad it upon foul land, vfiih success equal Iq 
the cleanest » At the time of Burford enclosure, a piece 
of 15 or 16 acres, the lands of nf hich ran in different 
directions, and, when open-{ield, in the occupation of 
three farmers, two excellent ones, and the third a very 
^OYciiIj cultivator ; one-tliird of the piece was yeqr 
Ipul, and two-thirds quite clean. The land wa^ 
ploughed across once, and sown with barley — with it 
^ainfoin, and four pounds per acre of trefoil. The fin^t • 
year of the sainfoin, the crop on the clean land wi^ 
pretty fiiir^ and that on the foul piece not half a crop ; 
the second year^ the products were more equal ; th^ 
^(hird year, the one as good as the other. It lasted 
(light years ]|onger, and that upon the foul land incon^« 
parably the bc^t. 

Mr. Turner would never on any account break up 
sainfoin without paring and burning : he has seen oa^ 
' .601901 in such a case on merely ploughing, and the crop 
entirely eaten up by the grub. In cultivating this ex- 
cellent plant he has always, found^ that seeding a croj^ 
Improves it. 

Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, one-seventh of whose far^ 
is always under sainfoin, docs not credit a notion that 
has spread in many places, that after litnd has be^a 
under sainfoin, it must not be sown again with it for 
many yea^s ; and a case which occurred to himself con** 
firms him in the. opinion. He bad a piece of two acre?) 
which, in altering a field, was thrown to another going 
to be laid down with this grass. That two acres had be^ 
tinder sainfoin many years, and had been broken i^p 
' only two ; but that the field might i^ll be under one 
crop, Mr. Tuckwell sowed it with the rest, and it did 
just as well, and lyielded as good cro^^ ^ucb ^ two 
tons per acre. But ^eat crops are only to be gainod 
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bynicansofcoiil-nshcs. Ifc so^rs three bushelsof seed per 
acre, also from one pound and a half to two pounds of 
trefoil. This is only for an addition to the first crop, 
and tbey never see any more of it. Some so\^ ray-grass 
Vith 1(5 but he disapproves much of this pmctice. 
Many sow four bushels per acre of sainfoin. Dung is 
known to be pernicious to this crop, filling the land 
•with ray-grass, and other plants which damage the 
crop. Mr. Mowix^ of Burford, tried it, and ruined 
jiis field. 

' Mr, Tuck%vetl remarked an opinion not ancommon, 
that mowing sainfoin 3^oung hurts it ; but he has expe- 
rienced th6 contrary, in mowing it very early for soil- 

'ing horses and oxen, without the smallest prejudice*, 
lie has ako found, that to feed sainfoin with sheep for 

' a year before breaking up, 15 very advantageous in in- 
creasing the ashes, by Ihickenit^g the turf to be pared. 
Mr. Pinnal, of Westal, has more than one-sixth of 
bis farm under suinfoin. ITe breaks all up by paring 
-and burning, and would on no condition whatever do 
otherwise. Upon th«it operation sows turnips; and 

^ seeds never take so well as with barley following such 

crop. Lays down again with sainfoin in seven, eight, 

or \q\\ years, as may be wanted ; the notion that a 

lonflfer time is ncres>Mry having been pfoved erroneous. 

The first year of sainfoin is considered as'givir/g bet- 

' ter liay thnn any growHi afterwards. ' 

Sainfoin is si>un afler titrnips at StonesfieU, from 

' tliree bvisht Is and \\ half To four bushels of seed per acre, 
with foui" [jounds of trefoil. II is mown every year, 
yielding aft* r 'the first, one ton and a half per acre : the 

" aftcr-gra^ Is applied to feeding Iambs, but not longer 

' than lift tti1d^|v of October. The lust thrti* yeaw, Mr. 

' Sotbam has ctit 6(} tons from SO acros : but^if it jields 
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in tins manner for iwo or three years,, it is apt not to. 
last so long as it othervvise would do. The bay is of 
such coiveqoence, that tbey depend upon it, and do 
not mow their seeds at all : it sells from 4/. to 4/. lOj. 
per ton, being carried two miles ; and he thinks sheep, 
will pay 3/. 10*. per ton for it. When they break it 
up, it is all by paring and burning ; rice-baulking it 
first, and then a clean earth for turnips. Barley fol- 
lows, and the seeds sown with it are alwavs capital. 
The land should not be sown again for fourteen years ; 
if oftencr, it lasts only three or four years, and it would 
be better if only once in 25 years. . The after-grass is 
the best food for lambs, and it never scours them. 
Mowing the crop for seed improves it ; and it never 
ought, in the opinion of Mr. Sotham, to be cut early, 
as it bleeds and is hurt by it. 

The Dnke of Marlborough Ihas, at Blenheim, sain- 
foin to a large breadth, and finds that it yields the very 
best hay. Mr. Palmer fattens the oxea that have been 
worked, and many others, entirely on it after they are 
taken into the stalls, and they do perfectly well on it. 
AVhen broken up, it Js by paring and burning for tur-. 
nips; and I saw some very fine crops thus gained^ as 
well of the common sort as of Swedes. 

Much sainfoin on all the stonebrash lands from Chip* 
ping Norton, in every direction. It lasts ten years, and 
where it has not been sown before, would last fifteen ; 
but Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, thinks it more profit- 
able than to break it up by paring and burning for tur- 
nips, and sow down other land. So long as there is 
fresh land to be had for it, he would not sow it again 
till 20 years are expired,; but if the farm has all had 
it, this must be dispensed with ; for the object is so 
valuable, that some must be had. He never ploughs 
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it witBone paring and burning. F'resU ^fMiSi (Ah» 
land, though on stonebrash, uritl not do for it, front 
Veitigj 89 they conceive,' too boUour ; and a- Very 
bad i/rhite' grass h sure to tbick<Ai and damage it 
greatly. 

It has been found, inr many trials around Chipping 
I^orton, that sainfoin will not succeed upon old heath. 
Idnd, on which furze was the spontaneous growth : it 
presently goes off, and is lost. 

At Enstone and the vicinity, it lasts, ten or twelve 
years ; but if the land be wet from springs, it goes 
6(>on : on a true stonebrash it will last longdr. They 
value it highly : the cultuie increases. When they 
break it up, some plough it for oats ; but this is rec- 
koned a very bad way, as the red-worm often eatj^ up 
the crop : but the best farmers pate and bum for tur« 
riips, after barley, Sec. The land is in a very hollow 
state, and wants the treading of sheep in eating off the 
ttimips. 

They Ad not sow apy ashes on sainfoin about the 
Heyfords, &c. yet their average crop of hay is not less 
Ihon SOcwt. : the common proportion of this grass is 
dt>oat SO acres on a farm of 400. The principal appli* 
cation of the hay is for sheep and cart^-horses : for the 
former, while at turnips, it is superior to any other, 
but highly valuable in every use. 

Mr. Foster, on his stonebrash soil at Bignall, has 
much sainfoin, which he values highly. It lasts twelve 
years ; breaks up by ploughing once for oats, then tur- 
nips. 

Mr. Bullock, at Caversfleld, observes, that this grass 
is one great staple of their stonebrash soil, and exceed- 
ingly useful. On new grounds it lasts fourteen or fif- 
teen years, but after being sown thrice, only seven or 

eight. 
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feigbh Tfiey* bieok it up for oafs, iliiRi tarnips : %€X» 
patte and bom, but it is not cominon. 

Near Witney it lasts now not more than eight or 
Bine yetm; formerly longer^ Tbey break it ap by 
paring and barning for turnips, which are always 
good. Tbe grass is>aU mown^ and the ronen c^en by 
lambs : the bay, and all other hay, given to sheep. 

Mr. Seeker has ojie^sercnth of his arable under thb 
grass, which, upon poor stonebrash, he thiqks more 
profitable than the conuuou tillage course ; bat not 89 
on better soils. 

As &r as- Mr. Davis's observation goes, he does not 
ihink that it will succeed on red-bind— on stonebrasli^ 
incomparable. Perhaps the want of leases may be the 
reason of the farmers' breaking it up sooner than titey 
would do, were they in that respect diflerently situ* 
ated. 

*^ As 1 have not before said any thing of sainfoin, I 
shall here give my opinion of its utility, which is ca^ 
lainly very great where there is not a gctid proportioa 
of pasture or meadow land annexed to the arable^ and 
is the best substitute now in use, the product being as 
large, and, if cut young, equal in quality for almosi 
any purpose, to hay cut off the best meadow or pasture 
land : the iattermath is also very excellent for weaning 
lambs, for milking cows, and almost any other kind 
of stock that require to be kept well. The plant will 
generally continue in perfection for four or five years ; 
and if the land is fresh, and natural for this kind of 
seed, it will go as far as six or seven yeats^ when i^ 
will begin to decline. Care should be taken not to ieed 
it too hard with sheep in the autumn, as that will be 
apt to damage the plant ; but it is usual to depastufe 
it with sheep one year, at leasts before it is broke up* 
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The best method of breaking up old sainfoin, or old 
down land, is by paring and burning, which should 
be constantly followed by a crop of turnips ; the grand 
object in breaking up old sainfoin, or old down land, 
being to get the land in as firm a state as possible before 
it is sown with corn, which cannot be done by any 
other means so well as by turnips, and it has been 
found by experience the best means of procuring a crop 
of them. The objections to paring and burning, in my 
"opinion, are futile, it having been iu practice upon the 
Cotswold hills of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire for 
time immemorial, and no visible inconvenience has ap* 
peared ; unless where it has been repeated every ten^ 
fifteen, or twenty years, which is certainly too often. 
I have one farm in particular, of the lightest stonebrash 
^1, where it has been in constant practice for near 40 
years, and is perhaps at this time iu the highest state 
of cultivation, of any land of the same nature in thq 
county of Oxford." — R. Wills. 

This noble plant is probably cultivated upon every 
soil in Oxfordshire v/hich is fit for it ; it is one of the 
most distinguishing features of the husbandry of the 
county : the cultivation is weU understood, and very 
successfully practised ; and though in some districts it 
is broken up sooner than perhaps it ought to be, yet 
this is probably the result, not so much of a want of 
understanding the value of the plant, as of the want of 
leases. After a certain number of years' growth, a con- 
siderable benefit is made by breaking it up ; and a te- 
nant, apprehensive of quitting his farm, will not be 
very ready to forego the early acquisition of such ad- 
vantage, lest the benefit should, if he had more patience, 
accrue to another : it is thus that the want of leases is 
fclt in the regular standing cultivation of the fitrcq. 

The 
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Tbe preparation for the phnt by tamips-^-tlie qtaniit j 
of seed sown-*-t)ie attention to keep sheep from it at 
improper seasons for feeding-r^thc very high idea. they 
have of the value of the bay, and the conviction they 
feel of the propriety of breaking il up by paring and 
burning, and tim without taking any extraordinary 
number of corn crops in consequence of it — ^altogether 
prove the cultivation of it io be perfectly well under- 
stood in this county. In the Burford district, the hav- 
ing one-seventh of the arable land under sainfoin, is a 
scale of applying this crop that does greiit honour to 
the enlightened farmers of that vicinity. Sainfoin is 
pretty well understood in some parts of' Norfolk ; but 
where are we to go in that county to find a seventh of 
the arable undec this plant ? 



SECT. XXr. LUCERN". 

Me. Freeman, of Fawley-court, has three acres of 
lucem, which, though very much neglected, yielded 
this year two good cuttings ; sufficient to prove, that 
the soil is very well adapted to this plant. 

Mr. Sotham informs me, that it has been found that 
stonebrash soil will yield lucern. Mr. Price had it at 
Wootton : he mowed it three times a year, and it gave 
a great burthen ; but it was manured every year. 

Mr. Thomas Payne, at Drayton, shewed me, on a 
border, the remains of a piece of lucern, which were 
sufficient to prove, that the red-land district is well 
adapted to the culture of this plant, of which, indeed^ 
no doubt could be entertained. 

. There is none in the part of the county south of Ox« 

ford; 
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toniah flie second. Any- person engaged ia Mch in- 
qniiriei^ vili often^ have occaiioii^to xtmmk asseitimi 
that xsate Mdk stare* 



SECT. XXII. — CHIOOfiY. 

Mr. Fane, at Wormsley, drilled it in a field of verjr 
poor land^ and found it of such use in feeding cows, 
slieep, and pigs^ that he Las a very high opinion of it. 
As clover dies, and a tendency in sainfoin to shorkn 
its duration, any grass that is suitable to these hills ha* 
comes an object of consequence to every farmer. 



SECT. XXIII. BUBN£T. 



Ma. Turner, near Burford, had 15 acres ; but it did 
not answer likesaiuPuin. 

Mr. Large, of JBradwell, al&o tried it ; but I couki 
not learn with wbut sii€crj>8, as, unfortunately, he was 
absent when I called at his house*. 



JSTRAGALUS CICER, 



Of all the plants in the Botanic Garden at Oxford 
{viewed in September, through the very friendly and 
obliging attention of Dr. Williams, the professor), the 
two which were most premising were, the Bunias Ori'^ 

eifla/ts 
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etttaHs (i^UicB I bave had for some time in cdHiiMibn^ 
at fimdfidd),. and tbe Astragalus cicer. 



RHUBARB. 

Mr. Thomas Payne, of Drajton, in the rich red- 
land district, has rhubarb four years old, three years,, 
two yean, and one year: it is planted in squares of 
fonr or five iecX^ and kept clean. He conceives that 
pmeof the older roots weigh half a hundred weighty 

d he has been offered 3J. a pound for it green ; thinks 
lie can get Sd. : if so, no crop can pay better. 
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SpCT. XXIV, HOI^S. 

Sir C. Willonghby has had a hop ptantation of 
five acres for 27 years, that have produced him from 
no crop at all, to IScwt. per acre ; and the price has 
been almost as variable as the produce : when he had 
IScwt. they sold at only 3/. 35. per cwt. ; last year 
(1806) he had 4 cwt. and the price was?/. 7^. : one 
year, 14/. 145. His main object in this cultivation has 
bden a home market for his ash-poles, of which be ba^ 
a plantation, which thus pays him Si. per acre per aiN 
num. The soil, a sandy loam. His expenses have 
been, every thing includetl, SO/, per acre. All htboirr 
he pays by the day, except picking, for which \\d. 
per bushef. Average prodnce, 5 cwt. The means at 
renewing the plantation is, to grub up a space, and 
plant an equal space every year. In order that the cul« 
tUre may not tob the farm. Sir Christopher buys rags from 
London for a partial manuring of the hills ; this he ha^ 

dona 
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done to the amount of 40/. in ohe year, but lie ihinkM 
tbey have a tendency to cause the mildew. Some stable 
dung, but not nearly so much as of rags. This year 
DO liops. 

Mr. liayward, of Watlington^whois a considerable 
brewer, uses bis hops as manure, and with great effect ; 
they arc so strong a dressing, that if more of them be 
spread than of ashes ( 15 or SO bushels per acre), ihm 
corn will be laid from rankncss. 



SECT. XXV. HEMr. 

It is not 40 years ago since erery cottage at Baldon 
had a plot of hemp, and all manufactured into lineo 
for their own consumption, selling what they could 
spare : at present, no such thing ; the last was givcA 
tp about six years ago. 



SECT. XXVI. — PLAX. , 

Eight or nine years past, there was a consiucrable 
quantity of flax raised at Water £aton, Hampton, and 
Yardington, on boggy land ; and good wheat got after 
it by Mr. Cocks, &c. ; but at present there is none. 
A very singular husbandry, however, in this vicinity, 
has been the culture of this plant for the object of seed, 
for the sole purpose of fattening bullocks : the high 
price of linseed-cake occasioned this management, 
which answered well. The flax was watered^ and 
dressed as in the common way ; but the object of tht. 
cultivation was the seed for live stock. 

CHAY. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



GRASS LAND. 



SECT. I.— MEADOWS. 

a THE open-field meadows are often situated a 
considerable distance from the villages, and besides, 
generally lying in very narrow slips and parcels, are 
frequently even in lots changeable every year. These 
common meadows seldom receive any assistance of ma- 
nure, because the arable lands consume the whole of 
the manure in the preparation for the wheat crop. 
There is also another reason why the common meadows 
are neglected in this respect, because the after-feed ig 
the property of all the occupiers in the parish at large. 
And to this circumstance may be attributed another ill 
consequence, which is, that in meadows where there is 
no fixcd^time for turning in the cattle, the grass is suf- 
fered to stand so long, in order to obtain as much bulk 
as possible, that though there may be a considerablli 
quaniitt/j yet the quality in very inferior, having stood 
till the nutritive jutccs are dried a,way. The greater 
part of these meadows are near rivers, and are situated 
fio low, as to be overflowed occasionally after hasty 
raine, and now and then even in hay time, insomuch, 
that the crops are either entirely swept away, or so 
greatly .damaged as to be of little value, except for 
littering the fiirm-yards. This overflowing is accounted 
to improve the meadows, when the water does not con- 
tinue 
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tinue long enough to chill (he grasses, so much as fa 
destroy the more valuable sorts, and to cause a succes- 
sion of aquatic plants, of inferior value, to take their 
places. 

" And though there is a variety of opinions, nrhc- 
tber the improvement is greater from foul or clear wa- 
ter, yet the most probable ' opinion is, that it is the 
spirit which the land imbibes from the water that brings 
on a fermentation, and promotes v^t(|tion ; and there- 
fore, when the wafer has become foul by running over 
po9r spik, that spirit is insaaie7meQ.sure;goii^, jinkss in 
the casr of its having pasiaed ai(cr arable. or ifyther Is^id^ 
^which^bave been mauuied, ai)d.bringii\^.»(Hh,ita.c9^ 
.tain portion of such manures, wUigh. settles ^od reoa,aii]f 
on tjie land. But where thccmareot is less rapid, jsifh^ 
the iwater becomes mpre stagnant^. the greatest ipjffV 
takes place; and therefore, thee(nbaiikiqg,of tbis.kiji4. 
.of meadow land, so that the water might .be ^dmittqA 
or .kept out at pleasure, and keeping the Tivens 9ml 

prineipal water-courses properly, cleanse^; would befi 
very great improvement*." 

^^ A very large tract of valuable meadow land in O^ 

fordsfaire and Northamptonshire, on the banks of th|e 

liver Checwell, has been much injured, and in many 

places s^poilt,. by a navigable canal made immediately 

^aboye its Jevel, and, from Banbury to Oxford, veryi(t 

executed: the extent from tlie first-mentioned plaoe 

ito where the canal lea,ves the meadows, is alpput ^ 

^mUes. It is rendered extremely boggy by the conti* 

pual oozing of the water through its btmk^ ; and^ ifi 

^lieu of meadow*grairses of the best quality, with whic)i 

.^it before abounded, is now over*r^n.by caltbc ip§Ut$^lris 
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(marsh mangokl)^ and oi,het ^uatic planl^. This wiU 
i£u9i ren^edied, wUI i9CTe9ise4a<Uj''^ — ^S. Ann^t. 

At Water ,£atoa is<tlie«be8t grassland in tJiecottutyj 
it U oiider dairies. I e^^aii^w^^ tt^^^e fiqe m^dquffli 
and f^und their appearance ^d stook to jt^tify the 
character I bad heard qf tbeni ; but .th(^.aiie:SuHjeot to 
summer floods,' xvhicb sopie^i^a^s do ^lupli ifSuschief, 
insomuch, that Mr. iluwiand ,ha9 )¥^4 Ave hundred 
pounds' worth of haj lost, or greatly damaged* in^ a 
single season. Flowcver, these meadows are satd to 
hare lett at 405. an acre, 40 years ago ; but every one 
knows, that meadows have not increased in rent egua^Iy 
with various other lands : their produce ha^ beefi 
rivalled by most of tlie modern improvements, and co- 
vering the hills of calcareous countries with sainfoin . 
has given a new valiu; to them, .somewhat at 4he ex- 
pense of <all the -meadows ^f a district: o»uxy.of .these 
arc, however, said to lett at 3L per acre. 

At North Weston, in |he rich district ^f Thame, 
they »mow (,beir meadows twice a-year, wUboat any 
manure being spread on them ; and this practice is 
deemed prejudicial. These meadows are subject to 
summer floods. 

Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, like his neighbours, hE|8 
rety little permanent grass of any kind ; but being sen* 
sible of the great utility of kept grass, he preserves, a 
part of his seeds from the beginning of August, to 
feed with sheep in the spring, and finds the benefit of 
the practice very great. 

<' Herbage. — Tlie plants that constitute meadow 
fland, dirfler according to tlie variety of soils ; some 
•bein^ more the native produce of clay — others 6f 
iloamy, saudyi or moory grounds ; and again, they 
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vary according io (lie dryness or wdncss of the soil* 
But the following account of two meadows, examined 
at South Leigh 9 contains the most predominant plants 
and grasses that are found in the meads of this county, 
irith this difference, that in various soils, some of thtf 
Linda are more abundant than others. 
• *^ The first ^as a meadow, which was sometimes 
OTerflowed, wherein the grasses were, 

1. Alopecurus pratensisy Meadow foxtail. 

2. Poa trivialisj Rough-stalk meadow-grass. 

3. Festuca Jluitansj Floating fescue. 

4. Poa pratensisy Sraooth-slalk meadow-grass. 

17. Carex paniceoy Pink-headed sedge-grass. 

18. Carex gracilis^ Slender sedge-grass. 

'^ The leguminous plants we|:e, 

£• Trifolium repensy Dutch, or white clover. 
6. rr(/b/iwm/rffgrr/Vrwm,Strawlierry-headed trefoil. 
. 7. Vicia craccay Bush vetch. 

14. Pucedanum silaitSy M^dow sulpbar-wort. 

** The general meadow plants were, 

8. Plantago lanccolalay Narrow-leaved plantain. 
SL Sanguisorba oJ/iciHaliSyGxcaicx burnet- 

10. Leontodon ai//2im;?a/e, Autumnal dandelion. 

1 1 . Spiraea ulmarioy Meadow sweet. 

12. Thalictrum Jlaxiimy Meadow rue. 

13. Scabiosa succhay Devil's bit. 

15. Prunella vulgarisy Self-heal. 

16. Rhianmthus crista, ^i Common rattle. 

galliy J 

^^ By numbering the above it is intended to abew, lb 
what estimatipn the herbage may be held of each, be* 
ginaiiig with No. 1 ; , so that tho^e pastures which 
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abound most witb tbe higher * numberSi may be con« 
sidered as of little value. For instance : No. 14 is bad 
and hot to the taste^ and No; 17 and No. 18 are of 
little ralue, being the effect of neglect of draining and 
manuring, by which methods they are got rid oi, 

*^ In another meadow, which was moist ^ but not 
Jloodedj the grasses were, 

J • Alopecurus pratensis^ M^dow foxtail. 

S. Poa trmaiisj Rough-stalk meadow-grass. 

S. Poa praiensisy Smooth-stalk meadow-grass* 

4. Festuca pratensis^ Meadow fescue. 

** The leguminous plants were, 

5. Trifolium repens, Dutch, or white clover. 

6. Trifolium pratenscy Meadow trefoil. 

7. JLathyrus pratensisy Meadow vetch. 

8. Lotus comiculatus, Bird Woot trefoil. 

13. Pucedanum silausy Meadow sulphur-wort. 

14. Ranunculus repensy Meadow crowfoot. 

'^ The geneml meadow plants were, 

9. Plantago lanccolata, Narrow-leaved plantain. 

10. Sanguisorba officinalis yBumei (pnrple-headed) *• 

11. Lcontodon taraxicum^ Dandelion. 
18. Spirma ulmaria. Meadow sweet. 

<' The foregoing account of herbage may be const* 
dered as comprehending the most general only, amongst 
the numberless plants and grasses with which meadow 
land and pastures abound. But there are in this county 
two capital collections of them ; one at North Aston^ 

• M Thit Uthe burnet on wet bnd, hang dlfierent from tkt ^eritm^ 
•r bwDcc OS dlr^ land, which bears a green head, and it tfaeipeciet that 
If calUYaced." 

oxwonn.l T tho 



the dthcr in the Botanical Garden at Oxford ; and it 
niHy be consiil<ired as an acquisition to the public, that 
the present Professor of Botany has attended much 
to the British grasscS) and from whose superior know- 
ledge of the qaalities of plants and grasses, much may 
be expected. 

" At North Aston are to be seen febove a hundred 
speclinens of differcat .grasses, together with about 
twelve huhdred plants. The garden for the aquatics is 
lulmirably well constructed, and all are kept in excel- 
lent order* One of these plants is particularly worthy 
of notice, uamely, the Fesluca ovina uviperay brought 
from the top of Snowdon ; it is of a very nutritious 
quality for sheep, and is said to abound in Spain, and 
to contribute in producing the fine wool of that coun- 
try. 

*' As it is very niaiciial and desirable to bring pas- 
turage to pcrfirction on arable lands, I shall beg leave^ 
before 1 quit the subject of grasses, to mention a new 
species of rye-grass ; and thougli to do this I must pass 
a little beyond the bounds of this county, 1 trust the 
digression will be excused on account of the importance 
of the occasion, as I am fully convinced, from repeated 
observations at various seasons, that the grass in ques* 
tion has a manifest superiority over the common sorts. 
It should also Ix^ noted, that tlie spot where I viewed 
this grass, at Northleach, in Gloucestershire, is of that, 
shallow stonebrash kind, with wliich a considerable 
tract of Oxfordshire, about Burford, abounds. 

" The excellencies peculiar to this species of rye- 
grass are the follow iug : 

^^ 1st, That in the autumn, when the other sorts are 
become of a. russet hue^ withered and decayed, and 
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prodace little feed, this is luxuriant ^nd growingi the 
tofts thereof spreading over more than twice the space 
of ground that the common sort does. 

** Sdly, That it will remain in the ground for seven 
ot eight years I or more, depending on the quality of 
the land ; whereas tl\e other sort will not continue above 
one or two years, which is too short a time to give suf- 
ficient rest to the poorer sorts of land. 

^^ 3dly, A particular advantage arises by its being 

-hained up about Michaelmas^ or before, whereby it 

will grow at all open times during the winter, and pro« 

duce a valuable pasturage for the ewes and lambs in 

tlie spring of the year, when the turnips are gone. 

'^ The merit of discovering and cultivating this grass 
is to be attributed to that ingenious and intelligent far« 
mer at Northleach, whose attention to the breed of 
sheep has made his name so well known to the public. 
It first attracted his notice by continuing amongst sain- 
foin which had stood seven years ; the seed was theie- 
fore first selected from this sort, and from time to time 
multiplied, till the cultivator has been able to accom- 
modate many of his friends, and the public (who have 
now found out its value), with considerable qiumtities 
of the seed: but not so much as has been lately re- 
quired, 50 quarters having been sent for in one order 
in 1792, when the wliole that was raised that year did 
not exceed 16 quarters. It tlicrcfore seems to be of 
public utility, that this valuable seed should be dis- 
posed of in smaller quantities, in order that it may be 
more universally dispersed ; and it has been the advice 
^f several gentlemen, well* wishers to improvements in 
agriculture, to raise the price to 10s. 6d. per bushel, 
including new sacks to send it in, which would have 
the good eflfect pf causing those £irmers to save seed 
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who BOW focd it off under an expectation of piocurinK 
nofe seed from the same place, at the original price of 
Sf • per bushel ; aad Che cultivator is undoulitedij ea« 
titled to such aa advance, for his attention to the public 
bitecest, in selectiag, cultivating, artd preserving the 
seed. Oae buKhel is sufficient to sow an acre ; and as 
Ihe plant conies up weak the first year, it is advisable 
to sow it amongst com, in order that the w(«ds may 
not get the better of it ; or it may be sown amongst 
taniips, Itoeing it in. But if the land is intended Id 
be a permanent greensward, a mixtuve of the />ao 
ly/if glomerata^ or rough cocksfoot-grass, would 
prove beneficial, the seed of which is now selecting 
also by the same person */* 

^' i have to remark, that whether grasses or other 
herbage, they demand to be supplanted by a whole- 
some herbage. It is very questionable if the sheep ever 
find an inplinatton to an unwholesome heibagc, bat 
from a degree of necessity, impelled by an unsatisfied 
appetite. 

^* I once lost the least ailing and most sprightly hor]^ 
i ever possessed, by his cropping, early iu the spring, 
ih^ new shoots of the monkshood. 

^^ It mny not be unuseftil to commemorate, that this 
horse escaped out of bis stable one night into a little 
compartment wiiere grew various plants, all uhich he 
cropt close to the ground, suvc this monkshood : I 
hence niif4akingly reasoned, that 'his instinct of its 
baneful quality would be to him a constant prcserva- 
tion. Several evenings after this he broke out again, 
cropt the monkshood, and in a few hours was seised' 
with pains that made htm outmgeous. At length, 

* Ori^inat Rejpore. 
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oilv> ttc* weie wrgcd down liif giilfet : be langvislied a 
lew daysy and died. Slill the grass alluded to^ the hsam 
of sheep, may not be detriineiilal in its native qoalitjj 
but aukjy at a lei^h of time, be a leiseptacle of the ooa 
of pemicioas insects, -which afterwards batch into m 
vennicubir state, and insinoatethesiselTes into the vita| 
scat of aaimal life^. Thb, I conceive, is not a new 
theory ; hot wbetlieT the rank gfreen Iierbage is lendeved 
malignant by time, or become the. receptacle of pemi* 
cions seeds (egg%)y either circomstance demands an 
early cropping, maanring, or eradication ; hence the 
certain salubrity of ditching the soil, and every species 
of draining." — MS. AnnoL Mr. Wagsiefft^ of Ban* 



*^' There can be no donbt that divers meadows av^ 
not productive of suitable herbage, through that no^ 
gleet of impvovemeot which, in certain periods of thf 
year, is practicable «i all, and in coarse, those sub^ 
jected to innndati<Hi : for want of this improvement, 
weeds sometimes occi^y an eighth part, and.sorae^ 
tunes nearly a fourth put, of those most profitable 
grounds : when they may be in the hands of those who 
are determined to rednce, to eradicate those useless, 
and, in an agricultural sense, peruictous weeds ; sueh 
Arc the meadow sweet, me, crowfoot, ftc. The ci^ 
reKs, indeed, mnUipIy^ greatly; but the wholesome 
will, generally speaking, be paramount over them : 
bnt those I have mentioned, particidarly the Sfitmm 
mhnmrim^ will domineer over every gross and trefoil i^t 
length, to their exclusion frooji the scite they possessed. 



* **! coneetTe tbe botti in the ttonncfa of hoftet kanre a 
end wliich an the MMUTe of diteaic* of dificRac nasMi, tteolU& d^^ 
dwt mtftil quaArBpeJL" 
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" This gentleman has judiciously remarkcd| that by 
draining and manuring they may begot rid of. Drain- 
ing alone will weaken, and may destroy them, and 
manuring encourage the grasses to a predominance over 
their overwhelming adversaries ; but a short and cer-^ 
tain cure of the perennial weeds, of which those 1 have 
mentioned are a part, is by the spade or the plough : 
first premising, that the ditches should be cleansed, 
ftnd their contents applied to the upland arable; then 
taking off a crop of hay, and a while feeding the after- 
math. No doubt but the land is now well drained, 
perhaps the ditches arc dry, and the ploughs can then 
traverse to their edge^ and where the plough cannol 
safely gOy the spade more efTectually answers, as on tbo 
edges of ditches and unopened rivulets. The. meadow 
frweet and rue predominate, and to which may be added 
the willow herbs (Epi/obrium palustre and hirmr 
thum) ; these severally turn the edge of the scythe, and 
lie OQ unused lumber Where they fall. The spade ox - 
tiie plough may thus eradicate the encumberers of the 
'ground for ages past : perhaps a second or cross 
"ploughing may be practised, before the late autumnal 
Tain prevents that operation, and subjecting to frosts 
the roots and seeds of flieir various trii^es. In fine, the 
turned up "soil may be harrowed once, twice, or thrice^ 
by the middle of April. But before I proceed, I shdl 
take the liberty of mentioning my own experiment with 
two portions of low meadow, that were not only flowed 
over by the winter floods, but on which water rested 
during the spring months. A graduated channel to aa 
adjoining run of water, drained much of the water 
away ; but from the Ipng habit of its resting, most of 
those weeds mentioned by Mr. Davis, domineered ov<;r 
the scanty grass that grew. I opened ditches^ ploughed 
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ibem as I have proposed, and laid potatoes in sets on 
the harrowed stkrface, with a small portioD of rotten 
dang on each set* i opened pathwajrs by shovelling 
the mould, till these prominences appeared like ant- 
hills. Indeed, both parties were con&ideraUy produo* 
tive s their product has been in request, as preierabfe. 
in fttvour to the strain from whence thej were raised. 
1 may be excused repeating, tiiat the greatest part of 
thcK grew wh^re only beggary (onr provincial term, 
for such weeds as have been adverted to) grew before. , 
^^ Tbeie is no doubt with me, but that the Oxfofd-r 
shire meadows may be thus reclaimed. Potato^ are 
now in much estimation for man and beast ; but it haa 
not appeared to me that they are fteqneat in that 
county, whei^ts inhabitants may find opqasionally t)^ 
best sucoe^anenm for bread ; and if they grow a super* 
flutty, it is well known that swine may be aided^ if not 
fatten^, with them, and the bullock eqnaUy pro-^ 
moted . Besides, the new Canal, now led through t won 
thirds of th<? cqunty , renders a freightage , easy .to thp 
metropolis, where they are in certain demands ']^o 
finish this long article : ader the requisite sumipere 
hoeings for the potatoes, clean crgps of wheat, ooits^ and 
even barley, may be obtained ; or if there is an otyect 
that they should revert again to pasture, selected seeds 
from the best native grasses and trefoils will prospe- 
rously grow on the purified, sail ^ more abundant^ as 
more unbleiided with any unwanted production.''—? 
MS. Annotf Mr* Wagstaffcy of Banbury. 
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' ^< Thb enclosed pastaiae or meadkm land, is cbiefly 
confined to the middle part of tbe coonty, near to Ox» 
ford) vbere there is a pretty large tract Of deep rich 
soil ; from tlie pastui^ge of which, besides the quantify 
of butter made, which is considerable, a great number 
of calves are suckled, and the yeal sent to the London 
market. On various parts of this district there am 
aome oxen, cows, and sheep fatted. As much of this 
tract of land lies wet, a very great improvement is ex^ 
perienced by under-draining both pasture and arable, 
which is done in various methods ; though none is so 
generally approved, or so durable, as the drains tliat 
ure made with stone, wliere it is to be proouied. The 
process of under-dratning being acpensive, it is not so 
ttniversally practised as it might be, especially where 
tenants have no leases ; but I have often known land^ 
lords contribute to this expense* The £sseic mode of 
linder*draining, which has b^en introduced ir some 
^ces by gentlemen on their respective farms, is fopnd 
lo answer best. Many of the jMsture'grounds are Adl 
of ant-hills, and the herbage growing thereon is coarse, 
and reftised by tbe cattle, who will be much reduced 
Ibr fted before they wiU touch it, even when the young 
grass shoots up aiimngst the old, which * is dry and 
withered^.'' 

The best fc^eding land is found on the banks of i\» 
three rivers, the Thame, thelsis, and the Cherwell; 
but the lowest meadows are subject to floods, which 

* Origiiul lUport. 
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fiometimes anseB nrack damage, by comiiif too late in 
the spring. 

The grass laads at Waterpenyi under cows, are 
40^. to Ms, rent. 

At Wateffstock, enclosed pastnrage for cows chiefly 
prerails : in graeral, the applicatton is to the daily* 
The grass lands are good, and lett fiur miles together, 
the meadows at 50s, and the pasture grounds at 40f « 
Tb^ mow two tons va acie the first growth, and one 
ton the second ; but these second crops leckdocd bad 
for ike land. 



SfiCT. III. — LAYING DOWir TO GRASS. 

Mb. Blake, at Hampton, has laid down a field witli 
grass-seeds, sown alone in* August : the success yery 
good. 

Captain Lechmere, of His Majesty *s ship Dreadnought, 
laid dowit a field to grass at Middle Aston ; and being 
adriscd to mow it the first, second, and tbkdyear, 
followed the adrice, and nearly spoilt it. It was fed 
for one or two years more, and pared and burnt for 
turnips ; after which, barley ; and witli that crop, 
crested dogstail, and some other clean separate seeds* 
It has been fed this (the first) year, and any pereon 
would suppose it had been down seven years, so full, 
tbick, and luxuriant is the crop. The business is done 
fisr dfimtioB, and well done. 

On the enclosure of the parish, Mr. Edmonds pared 
and.bumt an allotment of the common, and took two 
crops of turnips Iq succession : the soil, a moory sur* 
^ice OB a grayol bottom. Fed off with sheep, and 

sowed 
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Mnrod whh wbcUb in Maj, wilbovt any ooniy rfe^gmty: 

hops, or honeysuckle* Very good keep in auUmii z 
afierwards^ abondanoe. Tliore are spots nbete the 
bottom b malmy, and not gravel — not pocoas for ibe 
water tagct off : oo these the grasses do not floanah so 
vell^ nor come so early* 

Mr. Warrener, at Bkwtham, in 1806, laid down 
two acres and a half with meadow fescue ; and with 
the seed of it, fourteen moie thia year (1807) : Dutch 
dorer with it. 

Mr. Foster, at Bignal, this year (1807) laid down a 
large field to grass, by following till July, and then 
sowing white clorer and bay-seeds. I dkl not see an 
omission .in the part of his farm that I walked over, but 
the negkct of not rnnniug over t))is field to cat off a few 
weeds, which were )cil to rise too high ; it has a fall 
]^lantofgmss* 

Atthf planu of a new hy come op weak the fim year^ does not thit 
wcakncts of the plant proceed fvom the nnal! quantity town ? U it 
advisable to sow com amongst it ? Will com, by lieing sown amoogst 
the grass- seeds, occanon them to cc<me up stronger; and wiH it not 
nihef dnw a'part «f that aonrBhmcnt wbick oi^glit to go lo the Mpport 
ctf tlie grass ? If weeda giow.iip, wiUit not bcbcst» if they arenidtas 
charlock, to dr^w them pp by the hand ; and if docksi and thiatks, by 
means of an tnstmment ; and can these operations be performed so well 
with a com crop f I incline to the opinion of laying down grai»*9eed« 
withoitt a crop of com, according to the plan of Mr. Mijeodic^ scbted 
in the Annals of Agriculture. — Jh. Sikbuff* 

In dry stonebrash ground^ such as we obsetre about Borfon^ might 
not the CjHontnij C4eruleuj^ or blue-crested dogstail-grass, be introduced 
with advantage f This flowera the earEest of all oar British grasses, and^ 
from iu appearance in the garden, pfomiKsto Inmiih a good crop^— Dk 

The number of British plants growing iq Oxfordshire does not amount 
to more than 1200 ; of these, a very considerable part has been classed 
by botanists nnde^the title of Cfjptegawua, Some of these are the object 
of agricttltural inquiry. Tlie oomber of Britiih gmiis it not fcry b«9% 
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cod the kno'wMgt of comidcrablj Ifiu than a htmdMd phmts, woi4i 
/enable the agriculturist to mak^ experiment* with bdunical accuracy^ 
Thus, for want of this botanical accuracy, we are often told, in our beat 
writers on agriculture, that bumet grows as well on wet as dry land. 
This confusion has arisen from the same English name having been giveii 
$o two diffn-ent plants. The Ptierhm iompuierha grows on dry calcareoas 
loUs, on which the sainfoin deligfats; the SnfftUwha ^jjUkiaUs grows ia 
moist meadows, or such as have been occasionally flooded. — Dr,Sikbotfg, 
A new species of rji^wgrass — would not this word be more accurately 
written rtff-grau ; as the name is ulcen from the French ivraif from the 
intoxicating quality the seeds of some sorts of this kind of grass possess f 
The term rye-grass seems to denote its being a spedes of SctaU, or lyc. 
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GAED£NS AND 0&CHABD& 



8IR C. Wilkniglilr^ &^ m mvkird which oeev* 
pled ten acres, and at present nine, planted about 90 
years ago. He bas constantly made cider, except for 
one year, when he sold the apples for 100/. In 1806 
be made 29 hogsheads. Six years ago, one tree gave 
three hogsheads, and another was as good. The apple 
18 the bi^oad-nosed pippin ; the produce, on an average, 
is above 80 hogsheads. The advantage has been such, 
as to induce him to plant five acres more. 

Mr. Knapp, M. P. for Abington, has an acre and a 
half, the apples of which sold this year ( 1807) for 35L ; 
another^ at Kidlington, for 35 guineas. Last year 
the price was 90/. ; but the year before, no crop. In 
one of these orchards, a single wahiut-tree is reckcmed 
at 5/. S5. of the money. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury's conservatory is very great, 
well placed, and sheltered from evny thing but the 
sun : S48 feet long; the central division 80 feet long, 
SO wide, and 15 high. It is highly phxluctive: 21^ 
peach and nectarine trees have yielded about 60 doasen 
on each tree, or above 15,800, and peaches of 14 oz. 
weight : the vines j 6800 bunches. 
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CHAP. X. 



WOODS AND VhMSTAJmm. 



THE prodnoe of fte woods at- Stokotdiititfti is 
40 per cent, dearer than it was 90 yean ago, arbing, 
in f^reat measave, iiont the number that have been 
grabbed up* The motive has been, the conreisioii of 
the stodc growing on the hnd into money : the interesC 
of the price, and the rent of the land in arable, ti^;cdier 
pay far better than the wood. 

' At Wormsley, the large beech-trees measure as tim* 
ber, and the smaller go as poles of half a load, or 25 
feet : these may be SO or 23 years old. Twenty yeais 
ago, the price was 8f. 6^., now 2is. the half load* 
Their profit now is considerable ; but if there is a fair 
stock of trees, so is the temptation to gnib : for a com* 
mon ofler is from 901, to 35/. per acre, and to leave the 
land grubbed for the plough ; thus the produce is sold 
at 90 or 35 years* purchase, and the land kept. If the 
money is invested at five per cent, the profit, in such 
cases of grubbing, is decided at the first blush. But 
some woods are on such steep declivities, that the land 
is good for little in any other application : the account^ 
however, stands good, as cutting all docs not neces- 
sarily imply grubbing: it may continue, wood de- 
manding patience. 

Mr. Fane pays great attention to the trimming of his 
treesj to lead and beep them as erect as possible, that 

a spread- 
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a spreading growth may not drip on, and check the 
younger saccession which are saved from seedlings, if 
possible. The best time of doing it is that of thinning i 
the value of the faggots more than pays the expense — 
&. per 100, and they sell for I2s. He has invented a 
▼ety useful tool for trimming small sptay-*-a bill-hook 
on a long pole, the end of which is a blade, and cuts ; 
Ihia takes them oflf smooth, without any tearing. 

Sir C. Willoughby has 300 acres of beech woods on 
the Ghiltem hills, which are cut at 40 years growth : 
they are thinned once in seven years. The price at 
which the wood is sold has risen, in, SO years, from 
9s* 6d. to 22s. When the woods are bought for grub« 
bing, the purchasers, though they contract to do it, 
do not in fact half effect it, and therefore it must . be 
done after them. The price is not more than 81s. per 
load, but varying by nearness to the river. These 
woods are not titheable ; but this depends, in a mea- 
ture, on the old stools being grubbed up : for under- 
wood (legally, tbatr which ^oots from a stub) is tithe- 
able, whatever the age may be. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, possesses 
beech woods, which are managed in the thinning system 
at SO years growth, and pay him about as well as letting 
the contiguous. arable land« No woods of any extent 
have been grubbed up in that vicinity. Although some 
Oxfordshire decisions liave exempted beech woods from 
poor-rates, his Lordship contmues to pay them, dis- 
approving of such exem{)tion. 

The present Duke of Marlborough planted the great 
belt at Blenheim, the extent of which is IS miles: 
amongst all the plantations there, I remarked a great 
want of thinning* 

If r, Pratt informed me, that the Duke of Marlbo« 
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tovgVs woods are in general cut ut from twelve to four* 
feen years growtli : sold at 40 braid the acre, or foar 
poles square-^old aU standing. A price fixed on every 
lot, and thej draw lots for it ; tfaej do not see or knoir 
tlic price, only the number of the lot, and the number of 
tfaebraidsv From Is. 6(f. to 5^. a braid, the buyer 
entting it, nnd doing what they please to clear it by 
Midsummer, and pay for it f hf;n from 3/. to i07« an 
acre; then draw thetimber. To leave samplers telbws, 
twdve to the acre ; allow Id. each for all left. They 
tnirst grow from acorns, on account of making the best 
ftmber; and every year plant in November, by the 
side of bushes of last yearns growth ; and (hey are drawn 
up, and do best. Did this from observing in the fo- 
rest, that a bush often nurses up an oak. The forest 
does not pay more than 6s. per acre : he is of opinion^ 
that it would answer to grub up many ; the expense^ 
I5. apole, or 8f • per acie. fie has had it done, and 
cultivated, first crop, oats, seven or eight quarters; 
then beans, but blighted, and much. straw; and two 
quartcTB and a half of barley, and very good ; thoa 
seeds, good and great one year ; then wheat, and good. 
The roots pay about one half. Mr. Brown, of Kid-> 
llngton, did it also, and it answered wdl on 20 acres. 

The late and present Mr. Straiten planted at Tew, 
on a scale and plan that decorates that fine eshite con- 
siderably ; the amount is now 63 acres, and no year 
passes without additions. There are many thousand 
trees of 15 years growth, from SO to 30 feet high. 

Mr. Coburn, of Witney, has many willows in his 
low meadows ; and he is very careful in pruning them 
the second or third year of the growth of their heads^ 
clearing out all the under-shoots of straggling spray, in 
order tfa^t the tops may consist solely of clean ' poles, 

and 
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and tlK?8e grow larger by means of vthis mcinagenient — 
as object of no small consequence, as the poles sell, at 
niae years growth^' from Is. 6d. to 2s* a pair, for en* 
closure rails. 

'^ The woodlands in this county may be divided into 
three sorts, viz. grovesy or spring woods, consisting 
of trees only; zcoods^ consisting of timber trees and 
underwood ; and coppices, consisting of underwood 
only. Of the first of these descriptions may be consi* 
dercd, 

^^ The beech woods of Oxfordshire, which are con- 
fined to the Chiltern country, and consist of trees 
growing on their own stems, produced by the falling 
of the beech-mast ; as very little is permitted to grow 
on the old stools, which are generally grubbed up. 
They are drawn occasionally, being never felled all at 
once, except for the purpose of converting the land 
iato tillage, which has been much in practice of late 
years. Tlie beech wood tlius drawn is either sold in. 
long lengths^ called poles, or cut short iu billet lengths^ 
and sold for fuel. It requires some judgment to thin 
these woods, so that the present stock may not hanor 
too much over the }*oung sccdluigs ; at the same time 
that, in a south as^x^ct, an injury may take place, by 
exposing the soil too much to the sun : for it is to be 
observed^ that the north side of a hill will produce a 
better growth of beech than the south side, the verj 
reverse of which is the case with regard to corn. The 
succession of young trees in beech woods is much in« 
jisred> by admitting sheep or other cattle into Ihem ; 
and though it is said by some, that sheep do no da« 
■mge in winter, when the leaf is off*, and find oonside- 
table fistd from the grass and other plants 'abundant in 
voodf^ yet it is the opinion of others, that the wool 

which 
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li^bich is Idft hano^in^ on the young stock, is prejudi- 
cial to its growth, supposing what is doubtful, that 
the sheep do not crop thera. Some improvement might 
be made by kee[Ang l)etter fences, particularly agains^ 
oommons, where a wide ditch is a^i essential part of 
the mound ; and by transplanting the young beech 
from those parts of a wood where they are too thick 
(so that the strongest would destroy the weakest), to 
those places where they do not stand sufficiently thick, 
there being spots of both these descriptions to be found 
in most woods. 

^' There are some oak and ash trees in these woods, 
dispersed among the beech, which have sprung up ia 
such places where the seeds have dropped, or been 
carried by birds, or other means. These seldom grow 
to any great bulk, though sometimes to great lengths ; 
but they are not very numerous. 

^' Of the second kind are the woods in the vicinity 
of Stanton St. John, called the Quarters. The soil 
here being a strong clay, is well adapted to the 
growth of oak. There are many spots of woodland 
of this description dispersed about various parts of the 
country. Coppices do not abound in this county : in- 
deed, there are very few of any extent, except those 
€»lled coppices in the forest of Whichwood ; though 
these, haying trees in them, are more properly woods* 
I would beg leave, on the ground of some experience, 
to recommend to gentlemen the cultivation of coppices 
on their respective estates. Many spots might be 
foand that would turn out to great advantage, by 
being applied to this purpose ; atid the rather, since 
there can be no doubt but, in proportion as improve- 
ments take place in husbandry, a greater stock of 
sheep will be kept, and of course, there will be a 

QxrpBD.j a greater 
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greater demand for burdles used in folding tbem , and 
for other fences. It is worthy of notice, that on the 
moist part of the land, a^ii and willow may be culti* 
rated to the greatest profit *•'* 

• III* « ■ ■ I T 
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EXCEPT the two large tracts of Whichwood- 
forest and Ottmoor, the waste land in Oxfordshire is 
not very considerable. 

Olimoor. — Mr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, had the 
' goodness to shew me this large tract of waste, in a 
manner which I could not have done but through his 
attention, who requested a farmer (Mr. Jones) who 
turns much stock on it, to conduct us in a little tour 
oyer the whole of it. Mr. Jones conceives it to equal 
the amount of four square miles, or 3560 acres : it 
is a very singular tract, nearly upon a dead level, sur« 
Younded on every side by high lands. I searched and 
inquired for bog and peat, but have reason to believe 
that there is no such thing upon it, or if there be, in a 
very small proportion. The soil is generally a good 
loam, which would form most valuable farms, and be 
applicable cither to tillage or pasturage, were ft 
drained ; but more adapted to the latter than the 
former. To the eye it is level ; but there is inequality 
of surface enough to make the waters draw down to one 
part of it more than to tlie rest : so that part of it is 
very wet in October, after a long series o{ fine weather, 
and the rest quite a dry sound turf. The river Ray 
runs across it ; and apparently, there would not be 
any difBculty in draining it. — Croke, LL. D. of 
Studlry, who has considerable rights upon it, before 
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he went io India, ordered some levels to be taken, in 
order to examine the best means of draining it ; whe- 
ther by clearing the river Cherwell of obstructions, or 
bj a new cut through Wood Eaton, or by a cut to 
carry the water to the Thames > but I could not hear 
what the result of these inquiries was. The scheme, in 
general, was hotly opposed ; and Lord Abingdon, 
who is paramount over the seven towns, so far as this 
moor is concerned, being adverse to the plan, nothing 
came of it. I made various inquiries into the present 
value of it by rights of commonage ; but could ascer - 
tain no more than the general fact, of its being io a very 
b^garly amount. Mr. Jones is in the constant prac- 
tice of summering some cattle, that« an* bought in for 
this purpose; and in a rough way estimated, that h%^ 
made about QOs. a head, on an average ; but subject 
to the hazard of losing a beast, which happened now 
and then by distempers. Sheep are liable to the rot ; 
and Mr. Jones himself lost one whole flock of 17 score 
upon it, saving only three from that number. The 
number of horses, beasts, and geese which I saw upon it^ 
Hvasvery iuconsiderable. Upon the whole, the present 
produce must be quite contemptible, when compared 
with the benefit which would result* from enclosing it. 
And I cannot but remark, that such a tract of wnsto 
laud in summer, and covered the winter through with 
water, to remain in such a state, within five miles of 
Oxford and the Thames, in a kingdom that regularly 
imports to the amount of a million sterling in com, 
and is almost periodically visited with apprehensions 
of want — is a scandal to the national policy. 

The following towns have the right of commonage 
upon the moor: Charlton, Oddlngton, Noke, Beck- 
iey, Horton, Fencott, Mercott. No sheep have been 

turned 
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temed on it this summer (1807), fearing tbe rot; but 
cattle never did so well on it. The JlUs upon the moor, 
are the holes whence peat has been dug : pills ^ are hills 
of quaking bog. 

If drained and enclosed, it is said that no dilBcultj 
would occur in letting it at 30^. per acre, and some 
assert even 40s. The subject being of much import- 
ance I shall add Mr. Davis's remark. 

^^ There are in most of the unenclosed parishes, either 
Bmall or larger tracts of wastes, or down land, which 
are appropriated chiefly to the feed of sheep : the 
range of Chiltern hills which crdss the southward end 
oftbecountj, are of this description, being in many 
places too steep to plough. In the more northern part 
of the county, there are considerable tracts of dowu 
land belimging to most villages, which are often over- 
run with ant-bills and coarse herbage, being of little 
value, and chiefly appropriated to the pasturage of 
young cattle, or sometimes, where they are good enough 
for that purpose, and sufficiently extensive, of oxen for 
the use of the plough . 

^' The most considerable, and at the same time most 
valuable, tract of waste in this county, is the commoa 
of Ottmoor, situated near Islip : which contains, as 
near as can be ascertained, about 4000 acres, and is 
commonable to eight adjoining townships. This wholo 
tract of land lies so extremely flat, that the water, in 
wet seasons, stands on it a long time together, and, of 
course, renders it very unwholesome to the cattle, as 
well as the neighbourhood : the sheep are thereby sub- 
ject to the rot, and the larger cattle to a disorder calbd 
the 97ioor etiL The abuses here (as is the case of naost 
commons where many parishes arc concerned) are very 
^reat, there being no regular stint, but each neigh- . 
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bourijig honsebolder twins out upon the moor what 
number he pleases. There are large flocks of geese like* 
wise kept on this common, bj which several people 
gain a livelihood. 

f^ It was in contemplation a few years ago, to draiii 
and enclose Ottmoor ; and it is a great pity such a va- 
luable tract should not be improved to the utmost, for 
tlie advantage at once oif the occupier, the proprietor, 
and the public. 

^' It is not easy to ascertain the quantity of the other 
waste or down land in this county; but it must be 
great, as there renuiin at this time upwards of 100 un^ 
enclosed parishes, or hamlets, to which there arc wastes 
belonging in greater or lesser quantities, although in 
inost of them the commonable rights are stinted*." 

^^ The expediency, J may add, the necessity, of 
enclosing, is happily adverted to by this gentleman on 
this large tra,ct of waste. 1 knew a farmer, whose 
sheep were sound apd healthy for a succession of years, 
but who, in a dr/ season, permitted their roaming to 
a watry waste which was of small compass { what plants 
they ate were not ascertained ; there grew numerous 
plants whose spontaneity is frequent in such places : 
but shortly after they were removed, they discovered 
the symptoms of decay, viz. the rot. The farmer an- 
ticipated the consequenee, and sold them at a Iott 
rate, for present slaughter : since when, this space has 
fallen to my lot. I have extirpated the aboriginal 
plants, carried on some new earth, and varied fruitful 
(Crops have succeededt 

^^ I may just remark, that the draining of such, 
places may be as essential to the health of man as 
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beasts. I deem it may be perceived, that intermittents, 
or the ague, hath nearly lost its hold on the human 
constitution ; at least, it is acknowledged so in this yi- 
cinity (Bawburgh) ; and 1 am much disposed to be- 
lieve, that a universal drainage through any district, 
would tend to its annihilation there. Passing or living 
ivaters, I conceive, contribute to hehUh ; but this dis« 
case, and pcrliaps some others, originate from stagnant 
waters, and more peculiarly from the disgustful effluvia 
atibing from their weedy beds in sunny weather, after 
evaporation : which baneful effluvia even the muddy 
tracks of rivers send up, when, in very dry weather, 
Ihey are fiirsaken by the current. Hence there is a two- 
fold inducement to remove the means that vitiate the 
air, when the subject removed induces a fertility ia 
the fields of cultivation."— J/S. Annot. Mr. Wag^ 
tlfiffey of Banburj/. 

There is a very large common at Kidlington, which 
feeds 300 cows from the 16th of May io Michaelmas^ 
all by the farmers, according to their yardlands and 
their cottages, but stinted by agreement to three-fourths 
of the right ; that is, to tnrning on three cows instead of 
four, for four common rights, each right being for a 
cow : and this cow-right letts for two guineas, liable 
Co tithe, and have sold for 60/. Campsfield is a sheep- 
common in the same parish with adjistraent shepherds. 
A man hires comm()n rights, and he provides the sheep, 
and pens arable land, from the SOth of March till No- 
vember : then they go to the cow-common and the com- 
mon meadows, buying hay for the depth of winter. 
Both sheep and sheplierds miserably poor : the breed, 
a mixture of long-wooUed sheep, Leicester, Cotswold, 
and Berks ; many have black faces. The cow com- 
mon becomes a horse-common from after harvest to 
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tbe 5ih November ; then tbe sbeep and cqws go into tb^ 
pommon meadows and tbe stubbles. , 
' Mr. Taunton, Clerk of the Peace for tbe CoCinty, 
bas been for some years in possession of between 500 and 
400 acres of allotment of an enclosed %vaste at Ensham, 
ii^'bich be has }xcn for some years gradually bringing 
into cultivation. There arc two soris of soil — one, a 
yellow loam of various depths, strongly tending to clay, 
except on the surface, and burns into brick ; and a 
fighter and more porous and friable loam, tending tQ 
peat, but wtt, and requires bollow-draining, which 
bas been largely executed by Mr. Taunton : this peaty 
loam is by far the best land. T)ie spontaneous growtii 
of the whole tract was furze, high and luxuriant, anc) 
mixed wifh fer}i. The best land by far is the peaty, 
lind the yellow loam the worst ; nor are many soils to 
be found of a worse complexion than yellow loams, 
when they want any draining. 

The first operation necessary was, to cut the furze i 
Mr. Taunton gave it tp all who would clear and gruK 
This was an error at the commencement of the works ; 
the furze was of considerable value, and no slight profit 
was made by the farmers and others \iho thus con* 
tracted for the A\ork : they sold the furze, but grubbed 
so imperfectly, that much of it was to be done again. 
Nor was this the only evil ; it was afterwards found, 
that lime was a powerful manure on these wastes, and 
Mr. Taunton erected four kilns to burn it ; one for 
lime and brick at the same time (one of these for furze 
and tlirce for coal) ; but most of the furze was gqne 
which should thus have been supplied. These errors 
were for want of experience, which must be bo^glU bj 
every man who does not avail himself of tbe knowledge 
already gained, and registircd in books* 
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Fansc is cuf r\i 3s. to 3s. 6d. for ISO faggots', and 
they sell from ISs. to 15.<r. being taken awa^^ by die 
purchaser ; the roots are grubbed at 4^. per stack ; the 
bailifi' knew not the proportions |)cr acre. Ihe land 
¥ras then pared and burnt, and the ashes spread ; the 
expense, SO;, per acre; and then the land wasploughedj 
and oats sown. The course after this was, 

1. Turnips, 

2. Oats, 

S. Ray -grass aod red dover, 

4. Ditto, 

5. Oats. 

The lime spread, 35 to 30 quarters per acre, for the 
turnips, and also for any other of the crops previous to 
ploughing. 

But potatoes have made a variation : the land being 
pared and burnt, labourers, little farmers, &c. gave 
3L per acre, for liberty to take a crop of that root ; 
and some Mr. Taunton planted on his own account, the 
xrrops varyinjg, accordiug to the humidity of the year, 
from 30 to 100 sacks per acre. After potatoes, oafs, 
and the crops greats this is the crop which suits the 
land best ; whe<it and barley have been tried, but fatted^ 
ihe land is left by furze too loose and hollow for wheat. 
Oats succeed extremely well after liming, and produce 
from five to eight quarters per acre. Sows folir bushels 
per acre ; but of the potatoc-oat, three bushels and 
three quarters. Drags and harrows in according to ihe 
soil, and has plouglicd in some. But after a round of 
fieven or eight years, it is expected that wheat will do 
well on the layers of two years. As the quantity ot 
ray-grass sown is considerable, and left two years, Mr. 
Taunton may be disappointed in this expectation. 
Oats, on such a layer, is safer husbandry, dibbled in ; 

or 
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or pcnse, ivhich like to follow ray, and then the wheat; 
taking care not to plough too often in any cast*, when 
wheat is intended. He mows the seeds, and gets very 
fine crops of hay ; this year, two tons per acre the first 
mowing. 

T)ie effect of tile lime is rery great, and seen to an 
inch, and kills fern and all other weeds ; it is much 
more effective than dUng, and lasls twice as long. He 
burns off 3G qu<irtcrs ut a time in coal-kilns. For brick 
and lime together, the atxh and basis to filling half tht 
kJln is built of limestone, and the bricks upon it at 
top. 

Draining Mr. Taunton has practised here largely. 
Digs from 12 to 16 inches deep, and filled up at first 
with stones tumbled in ; but this being ill. done, and 
not proving effective, he has since laid them carefully 
to form aji open chajmel : the price, 8c/. a pole of six 
yards. 

The sheep«fold is another mode of improvement ap* 
plied to this farm. He has at present of breeding ewes, 
lambs, shear-b(^, and wetbers, 190 : has preferred 
the Uerkshire breed, but is now adopting a change, by 
mixing with the Cotswold. The Berks tod, six or 
«even ; the others, three or four. Has sol4 Berks shear* 
bogs, in store order^ at iSs. a head. 

1 cunuot but remark, that the number of ^liccp kept 
is interior to what a new improvement demands : in all 
mirh improvements, sheep form ^one of tlie principal 
tools with which an improver should work. 

>f©rA-.«— Nine lion»es ; 18 cow kinc in winter, none 
in summer : no ^wil]c. Kabbits, a great nuisance oa 
(he farm, and will be till all the furxe is destroyed; 
Hal a noiichl>our (Colonel Parker) killed 5000 couple 
ii\ orrt" v<:nr, winch ought to behcfit the whole vicinity. 

Crop's^ 
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Cropsy 1807. 

Turnips on stubble •••.-.• 17 acres. 

Oats ........................ :.^. 86 

Turnips ..^...^.^m., .... 28 

Fallow .. .?. 15 

Grasses .......................... 48 acres mown. 

Ditto .. ... 22 ditto fed. 

Potatoes ...M................... 18 

sso 

The rest furze. 

Mr. Taunton is building a new house here, where he 
probably intends to reside, as it is too good for a farm- 
bouse. 

^' I think it would be a prosperous circumstance to 
this county, as well as every other of the same descrip* 
tion with extended downs^ or sheep-walks, to make a 
temporary experiment with a course of crops, by hurd- 
ling in (if there is a doubt of its permanent spcccss), 
here and there, ten or twelve acres of down ; s^nd, with 
a single ploughing (such as is frequently practisic.d on 
eld lays in Norfolk), turn up the turf about eight inches 
over, and thereon dibble ii) parallel rows about four 
inches asunder, and the holes about one inch and a 
half, for wheat ; or a single row for pease, the holes 
about two inches and a half apart. When the crop is 
carried, the hurdles may be thrown open, and the 
sheep renew. their range over the shorn stubbles; in 
mrbich state it may continuo till mid* winter, or, in-leed, 
till the fourth or finh month of the ensuing year ; when^ 
tbeDe is not a doubt with mfi^ but if an immediate til^ 
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lage iaiues place for iurnips, a lai^ tonnage of pro- 
vender will be in store for the winter feeding, than hajr 
which might be made, or grass that might be ciopped, 
would have amounted to. When the turnips are ate 
off, a barley or oat seeding becomes requisite, with 
which may be sown, if it be judged proper that this 
cultiv.ated piece should revert back to sheep pasture, to 
sow it wilh seeds selected from the grasses predominant 
before breaking up ; or, if a year or two of hay b the 
object, then the trifoliums, &c. Under these circum- 
stances I do not hesitate to pronounce, that the land 
will be worth double rental for four or. five successive 
years ; and should cultivation be suspended, the change 
effected will eventually produce an increase of herbage 
through many subsequent years."-*ibrS. Annot. Mr^ 
Wagsiaffey of Banbury^ 

« 

wiricnrrooD'FOREST. 
Abstract. 

King's coppices 1649 i 10 

Baron's ditto (Duke of Mnrlborough) ... 1041 3 17 

(Mr. Fettyplace, &c.) ...... 516 39 

Keeper's lodges and lawns •....••...•..•....•... 134 S3 

J. ne open loresi *....mm..«.*.m«»m......m..mm»*i.. jS*x^k i j^ 

5393 18 
The chase woods a...»..„..>..m......«......m.» 487 3 4 

Blandford-park ».^»~..~......mm«„.vm...~.. 639 2 17 
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. The rights of common upon the forest are for hcMfsrs 
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and sheep ohijr — no cattle qr hogs ; but the number of 
both', by trespass^ are very great. 

Soi7«-^Thc soil of the forest, over which I rode 
above 16 miles, in order to examine every part of it, I 
found to be either a reddish good loam, or the common, 
stonebrash of the extensive district in which it is situ* 
ated. At one spot, where some ponds were choked up 
with weeds and mud, there is found peat earth, which 
Mrs. Stratton has used very successfully for her exotic 
plants demanding that earth, and is a hint of the origin 
of bogs. The. whole forest, were it enclosed, would 
lett at least as well as the surrounding country, which 
(except certain properties) runs at 20^. per acre* 

Copses. — ^There are 34 copses in the forest ; 18 of 
which belong to the King, 13 to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and four to certain individuals ; these may ave* 
rage about IQO acres each. The King's are cut at 18 
years growth, and the Duke's at 21. There is a right, 
and consequently the practice, of fencing these oiFwUen 
cut, by a hedge and ditch, for keeping out all com* 
monable cattle and sheep for seven years ; after which, 
all must enter: the deer ate never excluded. These 
copses return, on an average, about 6/. per acre, clear: 
the cutting costs 40$. and the faggoting S^. 6d. per 
100 ; but these expenses are paid by the purchasers. 
Eighteen years producing 6/. is in the ratio of 6s. Sd. 
per acre per annum. The open forest produces nothing, 
but a certain quantity of brush-fuel, and browse for the 
deer. 

Tim&enT-I did not see one very fine tree of navy 
pak ia a ride of 16 or 17 miles ; but a considerable 

number 
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number of thrivuig ones, which appear to be of 60 or 
70 years growth, and which promise in 100 years more 
to be valuable ; but when these trees are compared with 
the space of land in which they are fotfnd, they cease 
to be an object of any consideration. Next to oak, asb 
seems to abound, and then beech, with some elms. 
There is not the smallest reason to judge from the ap« 
pearance, that, in its present state, this forest wilt 
e?er-be productive of navy timber in the least degree 
answerable to its exieai* 

Enclosing. — In riding over the fofcst, I found many 
very beautiful scenes, particularly where the nut fair is 
held, a glen by Mr. Dacrc's lodge, and others ap« 
proaching Blandford-park, &c. : there are vales, also, 
of the finest turf. Several of these scenes want nothing 
but water, to form mo^ pleasing and finished land* 
scapes. The present mnger, Lord Francis Spencer, 
has mfeule several roads, by way of riding^, through 
the forest ; and no person can doubt, but that to the 
residents who live on or near it, this fine wild tract of 
country affords many agreeable circumstances which 
may operate, in a measure, to prevent an enclosure 
which ought, for a thousand reason^, to take place as 
soon as possible. No reasonable person can propose 
or desire, that a measure shonid be efiected to deprive 
any one of any sort of property ; the object is merely 
to make a large tract of good land productive to the 
public: to whom it shall be apportioned is not of the 
smallest consequence ; the cultivation is greatly to be- 
wished, and this would take place on its being made 
private property, in whatever hands it might be placed. 
The person whose feelings wouUlbe most apprehended 
(the ranger), is fortunately of much too liberal a mind 

ta 
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to oppose any measure really and substantially for the 
general benefit; and there are no circinnstances (the 
mere pleasure of wandering alone excepted) which may 
not be fully compensated^ by the solid and valuable 
consideration of allotments. 

Nor is it in the view of productiveness alone, that 
such an enclosure is to be wished : the morals of th^ 
whole surrounding country demand it imperiously* 
The vicinity is filled with poachers, deer-stealers, 
thieves, and pilferers of every kind : offences of almost 
every description abound so much, that the offenders 
are a terror to all quiet and well-disposed persons ; and 
Oxford gacd would be uninhabited, were it not for tliis 
fertile source of crimes. This is a consideration that 
will surely have its weight with every man who sees ther 
evil, and must consequently wish for the only remedy 
the case admits. 

A fact which bears also on this point, and flows 
from it, is a circumstance mentioned by Mr. Pratt, of 
Fowler; that poor*rlites in the parishes which surround 
the forest, and have or usurp a right of commonage 
there, are higher than in others under similar circum- 
stances, except in that of being cut off from the 
forest. 

Open Fields.'^ln the open fields in the district 
around Baldon, there are no division baulks, which in 
so many counties are sources of weeds and depredation : 
if encroachments are made, the matter is settled by a 
jury. It is an acknowledged and well-known fact, 
that men have ploughed their land, in the night, for 
the express purpose of stealing a furrow from their 
neighbour; and at all times it is a constant practice in 
r> to plough from each other. Such a practice i9 

some 



9Drne apologjr (or tucking ibis article to the Chapter of' 

I a I<1 wi(Ti pleasure the following valuable commu* 
aic.iti«)') from W. Lowndes, Esq. « 

*< The late enclosure of Brightwell, in 1800, having- 
added 2S^ acres to the cnltivation of the counlrj, may 
Bot be unworthy of remark ; though tittle can be 
gathered that ii^ty lead to the grand secret of culti* 
vating such wasti^s as possess no great depth of soil. 
Finding it necessary to build an entire homestall, the 
winter approached before 1 bo£ran to cultivate ; and 
having received from the neighbouring farmers a pro- 
position («vhich, for their honour, ought not to pass 
imnoticefl), gratuitously to lend me their teams at con* 
iwnient times during the winter, I immediately ordered 
the furze to be "grubbed, which I contracted for at> 
from 85. to 12^. an acre, and completed about lOO 
acres during the autumn, which, for want of sale, was 
burnt upon the ground. Having provided four ploughis, 
my bailiff, in their turn, gave notice to my neigfaboursy 
who cheerfully with their teams a1tend(*d, and ploughed 
the whole 100 acres, in due course sown with oats : the 
tcraainder of the common I pared and burnt, and got 
the whole into cultivation by the end of the third year*. 
Neither process exempted me from the trouble or con- 
cern of eradicating the fern by the hoe, which appeared 
ifi as luxuriant a state afler ploughing as before; and 
mjjf experience since has convinced me, that nothing 
can eradicate it but continued cultivatiou, followed by 
thehoe« 

*' On the part not burnt, my process has been goie- 
tally, oats, turnips, wheat, and clover or tares : on 
the part burnt, the process has been, wheat, turnips, 
eatS| clover or tares ; the latter I prefer. The wheat: 
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wilt faleanand fiilV grained, sad eqnal to any cicpecta-*' 
lien I could have from that ton, and sold for seed ; 
the taraipB luxuriant ; the oats of the potatoe kind, a 
fall crop ; the clever badtliiroughout, and the tares 
moderate. I had enenaies'irl succbssion to defeat : 1st, 
the fern ;. Sd, the seeiIling,funBe ; and Sd, tlie grasses. 
The fern, each cro(>, giew weaker and Breaker, and 
ceaaes to be an object : th6 furze-seeds seem, hitherto to 
mnltiplj'on.each ploughing,, and in all crops of con* 
tinuance, the grasses likewise. I have therefore come 
to a deiertniaation to sow no 'more clover UiU my cne* 
mies disappear ; and i am preparijd ;also'to cease the 
wheat crop, if I find the difficulties -continue: nothing 
hut crops of short dus«tion, and immediate turning up 
the soil, oan destrier either ^f the latter causes. The 
means wliich, under the proems stated, I have taken 
to destroy the grasses, is by breast-ploughing them, 
and forming them into composts with quicklime, which 
I burn on the farm. In about three months the heaps 
are fit for use, the wholq of the vegetable being reduced 
into a black powder, and the lime completely slacked^ 
so that the compost may be spread on in any quantity 
thought proper' The improvement is two-fold-— by 
eradication, and fertilization, and the benefit too.joli* 
vious to dwell upon. 

*' Before the enclosure, the common had sufficient 
plots or intervals of sward, to maintain during summer 
the sheep of the parish, receiving some additional food 
at night in their icspective folds. On all parts where 
the sheep depastured freely, and in proportion to the 
depthof the soil, I find less inconvenience and hotter 
crops ; but there are patches — some where tlie rabbits 
<the former occupiers of the soil) had l^urrowed, and 
^ome where the furze grew so thick as to destroy the 
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swRrdi and exclude the theepU^-on whidi spots aU the 
crops fail. On one of then, which appealed to me moeft 
inveterate, after paring and burning, I had twice 
Iblded, coTered with lime to the extent of 80 quarters 
per acre, and well dunged with stable*dnng, yet the 
effisct was the same ; a piettj remarii^le one, of con* 
Terting every grain into grass, and leaving a bed of the 
jdgroiHs irradicaUe. Yet I do not despair of con* 
qnering it : on the others, my hopes are more imnie« 
diate and sanguine. 

*^ The soil is uniformly of the same quality, light 
and friaUe, but of different depths ; the subsoil is clay, 
mixed with flints, and occasionally a layer of giavel. 
After digging about IS feet, the soil changes into a 
chalky marl, varying in qaality, but all of it useful in 
cultivation, asd of which 1 have begun to avail mj* 
self, and expect great benefit. 

*' From the experience I have bad, I would begia 
on such a farm with the following process : after grub* 
bing, paring and burning, 1. turnips, 9. winter vetcbtt| 
S. rye, 4. turnips ; all of which being fed off with 
sheep, and occupying the period of three years, might 
be succeeded by oats, with the usual crops in succes- 
sion." 
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SECT. I.-^DKAJKING. 

THE scattered tracts of land in this county that 
demand draining, i?hen compared with the districts 
which do not require this improvement) are not consi* 
deiabie. The method of hollow-draining, when neces« 
iarjr, is piettj well understood all over the county | 
and as the drains are usually filled with stone, when 
once made they are made for ever. 
. Mr* L&tham, of Clifton, has made very laudable 
exertions in under-draining,. to the amount of some 
liandreds of pounds. As the evil results from springs, 
the depth, of course, varies according to the necessity 
of the case : the common depth is three feet $ and they 
are filled with furze, bktkthorn, or the green spray of 
elm, which last is best of all, blackthorn good, and 
furze is durable. In all cases covered with.wbeat«straw« 
Stones would be better thhii either of these ; but (he 
carriage would render the expense too great. The 
price varies from 3d. to Qd* per rod, ami all expenses 
included, amount lo about Is. per rod. the drains are 
cut from 10 lo Id yards asunder, across the slope of 
the field; and main ones disposed, where proper, for 
the others to empty into. 

Mr. Turner, of Burford, has expended 200/. in hol- 
low-draining ; cuts them two feet deep, and upon 
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stoncbrash land, mach deeper, to take off springs ; 
they are filled with flat stones, so as to leave a hollow 
for the current. At 34 lAches deep, the expense from 
Id, to Hd. per yard. 

Mr. Faster, at Bignal, whose farm speaks him io be 
one of the best cultivators in the county, has made very 
great exertions in draining. His soil is a stonebrash, 
upon a blue clay and white marl, and binder thb a 
white limestone, and springs aboand in it enough to 
render hollow-drains necessary* I found }| gang of 
men digging them four feet deep, and mostly two feet 
broad, with a cut at bottom one foot wide, in which 
broad stones are so disposed, as to affiord a free open 
channel for the water : at bottom, they bmve to-quarry- 
in the limestone, and to blast it with gunpowder. They 
work by the day. I asked them what they would con- 
tract for such work, at ; they replied, 7f. to 8f. 'per 
rod of six yards, and could not do it for less. This is 
a great exertion, and Mr. Foster has done a great deal 
of it. One circumstance I could not but take partica- 
kr notice of, as I bad never seen it before s the ditches 
seeming io be very shallow, I found, on examining 
them, that a bollo7/«droin was made at the bottom of 
thcip, and then filled to the depth I saw. The reason 
is, that if they are left open to a sufficient depUi to take 
the water a^vay, the sides shatter down, so as soon to 
stop the drains. Admirable management ! in praise of 
which too much cannot be said. Some of his drains, 
after a long course of dry weather, were running aper^ 
feet stream. I wondi^r where a tenant is to be found, 
who would make such exertions while tenant at will^ 
Qf on a short lease ! 
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SECT. II.^-^PAR£N6 AND BURNtNd^ 

Tris busbandry is scarcely ever practised on ih^ 
hills of Wormsley, or in arty part of the southern divi- 
sion of the county : this raay possibly result from some 
ffi^made trials. Thus, at Stokenchufch, 25 acres of 
cloTcrs that had beev down only six or seven years, 
were patted and burnt ; but the farmer knew so little of 
the husbandry, that he rafter-^ ploughed it for turnips, , 
and on that half tillage, on a lay of insufficient dura*, 
tion, sowed his turnips : they failed. 

Mr. Lowndes/.on the new enclosure at Brightwell, 
pared and burnt 38 acres of the common allotted to him, 
in 1802, which was sown with wheat, and proved very 
good ; succeeded by turnips, which proved good also. 
Oats followed, a iair crop ; then very fine clover on 
some parts ; on others, middling : it now lies for 
wheat. 

Sir C.WiHonghby pared and burnt 20 acres of im- 
perfect boggy bottom, and planted potatoes ; the crop 
TCiy great i A great crop of oats followed, and eight 
acres of it with them was laid down to grass, which 
proved good ; but got coarse^ and must be ploughed 
again. The other twelve acres were burnt for turnips, 
which were good, and followed by a great crop of oats; 
after these, turnips weretdcen again, which were good 
for the year* 

Jn the allotment of the Rev. Mr. Dupuis, on the 
enclosure of Wendlebury, he had part of~ an old com* 
moil which he pared and burnt,, and spread, at SS^. 
an acre, in the spring : ploughed and cross-ploughed, 
and sowing turnips, they failed. He then ploughed 
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agaiiiy and got (he finest turnips that ivere to be seen in 
the country. These were fed on the land by sheep, 
and (he oats which followed were eight quarters an 
acre. 

In 1807 he pared and burnt another piec^, and so^rhd 
oats direcdyi the crop of which was equal to thr 
other. 

Before Mr. Dupuis trntored tlins upon a larger 
scale, he tried experimentally one acre and a quarter^ 
the result of which was so advantageous, that he had 
Kttle doubt of tl)e success which attended his greater 
exertions. 

About Carersfield, not common ; some do H ; bvt 
FPckoned most profitable on furze lands. 

The Rev. Mr. Flasket, of North Weston, pared and 
burnt W acres for turnip and rape; both good. He 
hoed part of the ni|ie, and tl>e stalks were so large that 
they were collected and burnt, and the ashes spread. 
The effect of which manuring was great. After those 
fishes, there was more corn than could stand. 

At Stonesficld, upon the enclosure,' part of a common 
of black loose soil, without stones, was, by Mr. Sotham, 
pared and burnt, {ind sowed with turnips, on one 
ploughing and an half. It was then worked well with 
a drag ; crop fed off by sheep ; ploughed ovlce for 
barley, and laid down with ray*^grass, trefoil, and red 
clover. The first c^op mown, and the second ycai 
sheep-fed. Wheat put in on one ploughing; the crop 
l^ood. Next, oats on one ploughing, and then the 
land thrown into the common rotati6n, beginning with 
turnips. From tins, and many other trials, he is con- 
vinced of the gnrat benefit, and even necessity of par^ 
ing and burning;, but thinks it has a tendency io wobtc 
the soil ; and if repealed often, would be injurious. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Tadiiitoh, at EndHtm, bu pafed aBd burnt abore 
800 acres of farze bind : a comrnon waste enclosed by 
Actoffarliament* Tbefan« being cat and gabbed, it 
vas tben pared and bamt, and admitted to be by far 
the best and most eAtetive means of bringing such land 
iato cuUiTation. 

Mr. Pratt, of Fowler, has witnessed very many cases 
in which laughing ap sainfoin jays without burning^ 
prored a rainous practice ; crop after crop ha^e been 
eaten by worms ; but Mr. Brook, the Duke of Marl- 
bofough's steward, would not permit it, to the.great 
loss of the tenantry. Thaolu to more knowledge, this 
is no longer the case. 

Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, who occupied his own 
land, and therefore certainly would do nothing to in- 
jure it, has a very high opinion of this husbnndry^ 
from SO years experience. He is absoluti^ly confident 
that it does not lessen the staple of the soil in the 
amallest degree, and considers that as impossible by 
this operation : but it converts all vegetable matter into 
the most valuable manure ; it destroys grubs, worms^ 
and insects, and it adds greatly to animal manure, 
by the quantity of stock kept on the large crops of 
every kind raised by means of it. He justly considen 
the prejudice often met with against this husbandry as 
an instance of great ignorance or great obstinacy, and 
has on all occasions contended in fiivour of it. He 
never practises it but for turnips, and never sows white 
com the oftener on account of having done it ; here he 
thinks is the error by which many have ndsed objec- 
tions to it, from ill management alone. 

At Enston, Westcot, Barton, &c. they pare and 
bum their sainfoin h^ers for turnips, which thty think 

b4 far 
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fiir better thao plooghiiig alone, for the' land iir in a 
hdlfov state, vrhich . always encoarages the slug:, 
trhereas by sowing lurnipB, and eating them upon tbe 
land by daeep, the treading, gives the firmness wanted* 
I a order to keep the ashes on the sttrfiu:e, tliey half 
plough (rest-baulk) and then a clean earth. 
; The Rev. Mr. Filmer, Mr. Creek, and Mr. Wing, 
^1 agre^.4ha(t this hualxuidry is ex^elleiki, and could 
|)ot have bad a^eppoeer but from over^CfoppiBgy 
j^hich does not of any possible necessity attach to U, 

The common management is to plough twice, bat 
^ii. Wing uses the skim-plai|gh instead of it, which 
does the work far better. It is on .the plan of DuckeVs 
priginal trenching plough ; a little iron plough in mi* 
niature fixed by two standard irons to the beam of the 
plough before the coulter. It wiU plough shallow^ and 
much better than rest*baulking. 

At Bur&rd, a great deal iif fresh land upon stone- 
•brash ; a twenty«acred piece paired and burnt by Mr« 
.Turner, gave one ploughing for turnips ; the crop good, 
and fed off with slieep. He then ploughed tbe land 
twice, and sowed a second crop of turnips of the 
tankard sort; crop excellent. They were eaten off 
early, and wbca4 sown, which was a great dop^ and 
better than he ever had. Next barley was sown, the 
crop good^ and laid down with white clover,, which 
was seeded this year (1807). Of this husbandry of 
paring and burning, he has the highest opiuioQ ; and 
he would never break np sainfcHu without it : has seen 
it done with mere ploughing fot oats, and the crop 
eaten up by the grub. He thinks that if turnips ate 
the first crop after this operation, no injury can be 
sustained : but if com- be sown, has some doubts. 

Parings 
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Paring, burning, and spreading thetnlies, can be dono 
on hollow land for Sb. to S5#. per acre : but in gene* 
rat it cost SOt . ; from iSs. to 3bs. 

.Mr.TackweU, of Cignet, nerer breaks up sainfoin 
vttboat paring and bnmiog : he half plovghs it, and 
then • a clean earth as thin as possifaie, to keep the 
ashes near the surface. 

Mr. Pinnal, of Westall, coqU never think of break- 
ing up sainfoin by any way but paring and burning. 
ThediflSsrence in profit between that metbcxl and mere 
ploughing, is prodigious ; and is rery sure that the 
land, instead of being injured by it, is rendered muck 
the better for it. He has land of his own, which be 
has cukivated for eighteen years, which has had no 
other manuring than by this operation, and it is now 
in acellent order, and yielded this year (1807) a great 
crop of wheat ; yet he has never failed paring and 
burning it once in six years. All seeds upon such ^ib 
as aie.fStee from stones, are peered and burnt, particu- 
larly down or heathy land. He gives but one clean 
earth, as shallow as possible, for the turnips. 

All seeds which lie two years are pared and burnt, 
provided the soil be down or heathy land. Would do 
the same upon the most brashy soil, if possible ; but 
the stones pr^ent it. .Sainfoin is pared and burnt in 
March. 

Mr. Edmonds is a great and decided friend to this 

husbandry, in every case where usually practised ; 

but he never does it where red clover with trefoil and 

-whiteDutchare sown, wi^houtray, though it beleft t>ro 

years. But perhaps it is less advantageous on strong 

olays than on any others. First crop tnrnips, and 
« second on old pasture $ and" the fint crop, put in on 
• • one 
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ctrth of a dum ploogh, as called, but only em^ 
plou^ for goiag fihalbw. Never saw anjr Uh 
gtanoe of land that was hart by paring and bumuq; t 
iasfauicea of bad manageoieBt have occurred in cv^p- 
ping, but in no instance by reason of the borAisg^ 
He is of opinion that sainfoin never ought to, be bfokt 
up without paring and burning. 

From observation he knows, that on the thinnest 
soils on blows of hilb, where repeatedly done in SO 
jears, it has not lessened the staple in the least. Heap^ 
should be small ; bartt as soon as possible, and not 
in too fine weather, to avoid over^burniog* 

He knows not one practical Armer who doea not do 
it on his ossn land. They attend very much to plough* 
iBg shallow, not to bury tlie ashes* 

Mr. Edmonds remarked, tliat if it was not for saia* 
linn, paring and bnmiBg, and turnips, the Cotswok} 
fiirmers of Gloucestershire, and the stonebrash ones of 
Ozlbidsbiie, ooold not pay one-third of thair presenl 
icnts* 

Breast* Plougkiiig^^^Thty have in varioos par6 of 
this county a practice, whicl^ is certainly a very ex- 
traordinary one ; that of paring stubUos as they pare 
grass for burning. This is in order to cleanse frons 
couch, &c. ; but os the depth they cut is nqi more 
than an inch, or two at most, it is an extiaonUiMry 
ftct, if it baa tlie asserted efect of cleaning : yet one 
would suppose that farners would not give 13r. an 
acfo (the price of the operation), if the efisct did not 
BBswen 

f ^ The praotice of paring and buroii^ is in use in 
the p^ of the county bosdering on Gloucestershire, 

but 
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but is not very general. Opinions differ, in regard to 
the utility and eflbct of this process. On light shallow 
lands, the practice is said to destroy a portion of the 
soil, already too scanty and weak ; and though it 
gives an unnatural and forced exertion for a short 
time, it renders the soil much worse in fiiture. In lays 
of sainfoin worn out, and in rough pastures broken up, 
where the soil is not too shallow, it is often found be* 
ncficial, especially if followed by a crop of turnips. 
But great care should be taken, that none of the soil 
be entirely burnt with the trumpery and weeds ; be* 
cause in such particles of the soil as are burnt so much 
as to become red, yegetation is destroyed; and this 
will be apt to happen, if the wind being high, the firs 
bums too fiercdy : but when what is left after burning 
is dnly black, the principle of yegetation is supposed 
to remain. It has therefore been recommended \o light 
up the heaps in an evening, as at times the wind is 
often observed to sink, particularly in the months of 
March and April, the common season for this opera* 
tion»." 

'< These observations on this practice, are evidently 
founded on the effect of bad management of the land/ 
which has been burnt. The feet is, that the thinnest 
soils are most improved ; and the deeper the land hi 
ploughed and burnt, the better.*^— «7. Boj/s. 

From all the information I received in this coanty, 
I am confirmed in the opinion I have entertained, that 
paring and burning is the best and most profitable 
method of breaking up ail sorts of grass on all sorts of 
soil ; and that the apprehension of injuring the land is 
absurd, and utterly unfounded in feet. Injury, and 
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maferial injury, often ensues ; but it is from the ctcfp^ 
ping, and not from the burning^ : those who will not 
make this distinction, mnst continue in their opinicms ; 
it is onlj to be hoped, that they will not have Uie ina« 
nagement of ^n^^at estates. If I made a tenant a present 
of a ^eat dunghill, I should not a whit the move per** 
mit him to take two crops of white corn running; 
why, then, is he to be permitted to take twOj three, or 
perhaps fonr^ after burning i 



SECT. III.-*-«MANURIN6. 

Under this head we have to enter intelligence rp- 
ceivcd on, 

I. Dung, 

II . Pigeons' dung, 
III. Lime, 
JV» Ashes, 
' V. Rags, 
VI. Mud, 
VII. Gypsum, 
VIII. Composts. 

% J. Yard and Stable Dw^g.— Mr. Daniel Perccy^ 
in discourse upon manures, made an observation whicU 
well deserves noting : The dung of strazC'fed cores is 
good for little; when tfard^dung consists onhj of rot* 
ten stnno and such dung^ I think it hardly worth 
carrying out. . Combine this -with the rqieated opi« 
nions of the Norfolk farmers, that they would not have 
a handful of their straw eaten, but all trodden into 

dung 
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d«ag by wdil-fed beasts, and then let us furtlier leflect 
on the usnal system of working straw«fed oxen ! ! • 

Mr. Simmons, of Stokendiurch,, and m^ny other 
farmers, carry their stable and yard dang, long and 
uostirred, for strot^ land, and on that soil reckon it 
nmch better, load for loady than rotten dung* 

At W-alerstock, rotten dung is generally used ; biit 
vrhen laid 'on fallows, long, by. Mr: Ashurst. 

At Tfanraley, Mr. Rippinglon lays, like hh neigh«- 
bours, his dung in heaps; ^^ mined f^* il is called. 
They lay it on fallows ; biit some directly frcmi the 
yard, which, however, is rotten. They are attentive, 
when (bey plough it in, to let it be with k shallow fur- 
sow, lest it should. be buried. ^ 

. Mr. Bonner^ of Bensing^n,' throws his yard-dung 
on to heaps in the yard, if to be carried to any short 
distance ; but if- further, carts it to heaps, and turbs. 
Lays it rotten on layers for wlieat : for turnips, how« 
ever, he is ofadifleient opinion^ and if carried from 
Christmas to Candlemas, does not ears how long it is, 
and is thus reckoned to be the best ; but would be bad 
for wheat, as it would keep the land too hollow. I may 
observe, that this reasoning is lair ; but hv, it remem- 
bered, that no dung should be laid on^for wheat ; nor 
can it be, if the farmer has as many turnips as he ought 
to have. 

Walking into a field from that excellent Inn at Ben- 
sington, the White Hart, I found a man spreading 
dung upon a clover-lay for wheat, in so long and 
strawy a state, that it seemed fresh from the yards ; 
and the information I revived .was, that it belonged 
to &Ir. Newbury, who, from being a grocer, was 
lumed farmer, and had for a few years been in the 
|)ractire of using all his dung iu as long a state as the 

season 
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of oring it woidd permit, and that he hud foMd 
it more bcnofioial thaa keeping it with any view oi 
lotting. Mr. Sbnibb, at the White Hart, was the 
oorigiii of the practice here^ or rather bis father ; for it 
htm been long the husbandry witfi them, ami persitted- 
in contrary to the general practice, fn>m repeated con-* 
Tiction that it b bat in that state, besides the savii^ 
in quantity, when compaied widi that which is rolteti* 
He shew^ roe several pioees of clover hmd, itiih the 
dung spread <)uite in a straw state ; much of it as long 
■ as if not made a week : also a very large field, and 
others smaller, v. here it was pkraghad in ; and one 
partly turiied in, and pari nnplooghed, with the 
straw 00 the surfttce, shewing clearly the degree oif 
burying given by the common plough of the country, 
without skim, or other variation. It was extremely 
well covered, and where harrowed, very Uttle indeed 
drawn out ; yet the depth did not oxoecd Sow iiichesr 
It ii to be noted, for it answers many questionB, that 
the soil is a very loose, friable, gravelly loam, cm 
^arp gravelly subsoil-^-land which any practical man 
would, on viewing, asaert to be as unfit for this hus^ 
bandry (if the system itself ia or can 1m bod) as any 
soil that could be found. I questioned Mr* Shrubb 
most particularly on this practice, at firat pretending 
much doubt of its propriety; be assured me that he 
bad done it for so many yean, and on so many very 
difieient occasions, and with so uniform a success, that 
he bad not the smallest doubt of its profit. His crops, 
by means of it, have been so laige (once five quarters 
of wheat per acre over a very large field, and at all 
times good), that he has every reason to believe that, 
load for load, it is better than rotten dung, which be < 
tlunks, by moving, turning, and rotting, loses its 

most 
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iMst beneficial principles ; in addition to irhic!!, lie' 
has the advantage in quantity in a great superiority; 
and fiirther, that it lasts much longer in the land* la 
tidex to render the land tight and firm, he pens his 
feheep immediately after sowing and harrowing^ the 
vheat ; and drives the sheep several times up and dows 
the lands, in order for treaditig it the better. 

Mr. Shrubb is a sensible observing man ; and hb 
knowledge is not the experience of a small farm, on 
"which particular attention may command a cerlain 
species of snccess not attainable on a large scale, for he 
is one of the greatest farmers in Oxfordshire. At least! 
nine in ten of those I haveconverMi with in this count j 
have declared with peremptory decision, when I hairo 
put the question, again^ the practice. A man from »* 
distance, and especially one who deals in book hus^ 
hmdry^ tany not be Ibtened ijo \ but here b the prao* 
ticeatyour own doors. I beseech you, gentlemen, M 
go on carting, turning, mixing, imning, and rotting ; 
give your manure to the sun and to the winds ; con- 
tinue to expend no trifling soms in the reduction of 
four to one, in order, by studied operations, to tender 
your one less valnaUe than the fourth of the originiA 
four: it is a wise conduct, therefore stick close io itf 
and argue strenuously for it over the next bottle yon 
drink. Mine away ; see that the heap lies light ; 
keep fhe carts off; take care that the air pervades if, 
and let the sun shine and the winds blow-*^Who*e 
afraid? 

Mr. Newton, of Crowroarsh, approves more of earth- 
ing his dung to form mines, than throwing it up 
in the yard. For beans, he forms the mine^ a montk 
liefore using i but does not turn it. He finds manurbig 
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fio necessarjopoa hk soil, that be does it twice in foi|r 
yew. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, keeps his dung 
till it is quite rotten, and all fermentation over, whe- 
ther it is his own made at home, or that bought aX the 
towa o( W alliqgf ord . 

The farmer who occupied the farm before his Lord- 
ship had it, used long dung ; and by that means fiUed 
the land so full of weeds, that the practice kas been 
cafiefully ayoidedxver since. 

. Mr. Dean, of English, never mines his dung, as 
much is lost by that practice. He was spreading long 
dung upon clover for wheat, when I viewed bis farm. 

At Maple Durham, and its vicinity, tbejy dvng on 
clover lays for wheat ; spreading that which is quite 
rotten* 

Messrs. Fpstcr and TIairbottle both agree upon the 
question of dung ; tliey use only that preparedy or 
rotted, laid on heaps : the carts not being sufferjed to 
go in^ but left as light as possible to ferment the better ; 
mud turned over onc^ j(fK twice. The idea^ of usiug 
long dung utterly erroneous ; of which opinion Mr. 
Hairbotlle had last year a strong confinnation; be 
prepared a field of sixteen acres for turnips^ and baviQg 
formed two dunghills at different places in the field, 
ready for depositing in tlie fiurrows of Northum- 
berland turnip ridgcf, plpughixl except where the 
(^ngbills prevented it, fMid the dung being applied, 
those spaces were then ridged and manured with long 
dong from the yard, and the field finished ; the result 
w^s, tliat the crop was very s^uperior afiLcr the first 
opcratioUf to what it wa^ after the second. The rotten 
dung answered greatly, and that whijch .was long, wasf- 

luucli 
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niuch inferior : a comparison ivbicb be considered as 
satisfactory. It is impossible to assert, that in this * 
particniar case the rotten dung might be the better ; 
it may prdr/e better in various particular cases ; it is 
at least possible. But there are many points necessary to 
the proofs that were utterly neglected in this trial ; but 
two essential ones are sufficient to note. The time of 
both giving the tillage and ofdriinng, was different ; 
a circumstance alone sufficient to destroy the authority 
of the trial with a plant so much affected as turnips, 
by these circumstances; and which would in many 
seasons cause the diffidence of crop or no crop. Next, 
how do we know, or how could Mr. Ilairbottle know, 
that the dung was exactly the same ; that is, made 
by the same animals? The dung made in a farm<« 
yard, into which cow-houses, hog-sties, and stables 
are cleared, may vary from 5^. value per load to SO^.; 
and very considerably, even from the same stock at dif- 
ferent times ied in a different manner. Such experi- 
ments and observations founded on them are only 
sources of error. There is demanded in a compa- 
rative experiment, an attention to so many circum- 
stances, every one of which must be strictly uniform, 
that if the least be omitted, the result is affected, and 
the experimenter only deceived. A general practice 
for some years on a farm steadily watched, is more- 
valuable than particular trials, unless made with every 
precaution. 

The theory of Mr. Foster, is, that fermentation in 
a dunghill deprives the heap of nothing that is good, 
but adds something that is excellent, as fermentation 
\xk malting barley, turns something, that was inert into 
^irit. When comparisons agree in one point and idis- 
agr^ in an hundred others, the mind may, if it pleases, 

eXFOBO.] % ' fix 
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fix on tlic one and overlook the hundred. If the (ef^ 
mentation of straws in a dunghill, were a vegetating 
process like that of malting of grain, and vegetation 
having effected the conversion that takes place, th^se 
straws were dried on a kiln, the case would not be 
parallel for want of many other circumstances ; bat it 
would come nearer to the purpose for which it is 
quoted. 

Mt. Davy forms his yard-dung into heaps, not to 
rot it into spit dung, but for use when in fermentation. 

Mr. Thomas Latham, of Clifton, applies the dung 
mscdefrom Christmas to Easter, for the turnips of the 
following summer. He throws it up in heaps in the 
yard ; and if not, draws it out. What is made in the 
standing'fold is carted out often, to prevent the beat 
burting the sheep. The bc^ps are turned once if neces- 
sary, but he does not conceive that the manure is better 
from being over rotten, as in that case it suflers both in 
quantity and quality* In regard to ploughing it in 
when spread for beans, it is done at a full pitch ; for 
they conceive that as beans root deep, deep tillage is 
necessary for them. And though it is a maxim, that 
dung may easily be buried, still they do not regard 
this circumstance as sufficient to induce shallow tillage. 
When the bean stubble is ploughed for wheat, tbey 
also go a full pitch for the pur{X)se of bringing up the 
dung before ploughed in for the beans. 

Dung is formed into, heaps about Baldon, in tbe 
manner common every where, and the prejudice of 
nineteen*twentietbs of the farmers is in favour of its 
being very rotten. Sir C. Willougbby has carried it 
on some occasions long, to the land, and found that it 
answeted very well. 

Mr. Cozins, of Colder, minei his dung, and as soon 

a» 



as the fecmentatioa U in full beigbt^ carries it to the 
land. 

Mr. Kench, of Enstone, gives all his. dang i0 the 
turnip land ; carries it oat of the yard, and forms 
mines, "which he turns once or twice to make it qnite 
rotten : he has tried it in a long state, bnt it did not 
answer equally. If a crop of turnips rot "with the frost, 
they are of very great service to the land. 

The town dunghills at Chipping Norton are sold 
by auction, and such is thespirit of buying, that par« 
ods have been sold as high as 20s. a cart-load on th« 
spot. 

Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, does not approve of 

• t • 

using bng at all, in any case. 

Mr. Sotham, of Stonesfield, cannot get his dung too 
fotten for turnips, and never heard any one of a di£k* 
lent opinion. It is universal through Oxfordshire: 
mixing it with the scrapings of limestone roads is ex« 
cellent. His farm, half stonebtash, and half hoUow 
land. 

Mr. Pratt, of Fowley, in common with- his neiglN 
hours, lays all his dung on for turnips ; carries it dni 
to form mines f and turns over twice ; some slovens Will 
not bestow this labour, but such practice is bad. 

Mr. Tuckwell, near Burford, lays all his dung on 
bis turnip land ; all made in summer, and the lbllow« 
Ing winter it is spread for the turnips of the succeeding 
inmmer ; and much attention paid to its being as rot« 
ien as the time will admit, by turning and mixing, as 
green dung is thought to be pernicious. 

Mr. Pinnal, of Westall, lays all his dung on for 
turnips, mixed with earth or road dirt, and tum^ till 
totten. He is very sure that long fresh dung would 
4o more harm than good. 

^ 8 Mr. 
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Mr. John Tuck well, of Barford, uses dang neither 
fresh nor rotten : he thinks it bebt in about three or 
four months; 

Fresh dung, at Great Tew> not reckoned w good as 
rotten by maay. degrees. 

Mr. Tiddmass, mixes the dang of his dairy cows 
irith lime and bank earth in minei, turning over till 
rotten : ^ill admit nothing in fiivour of long dung. 
* In the district of Tliame, rotten dung is chie6y used ; 
but the Rev. Mr. Plaskett, of North Weston, prefers 
lol^ dung, ivhicb, spread on grass upon qold land, 
forces a much quicker vegetation than that which is 
rotten ; and he finds, that on arable land H lasts much 
longer, at the same time that it keeps the soil more 
open and porous. 

Mr. Creek, of Aston, does not approve of keeping- 
dung' in the Hianuer generally practised in Oxfordshire : 
he turns it up in heaps in the yard in May, and ia 
three weelui carts it at once on to the kmd, spreads and 
ploughs it in for turnips. Mr. Wing agreed in ihm 
observation, and is ia the same- practice. • Mr.X)rcek 
does pot think dunging for wheat advisable on a stone* 
bmsb farm ; the turnips demand all. 

At Atterbury, they used to be very fond of rotten 
dung ; but of late years, Mr. John Wilson has had 
some doubts upon the practice, and several farmers 
have used it louger than heretofore, and find it in thia 
case moie durable ; but all still cart it from the yard to 
lieap&. Last spring, Mr. John Wilson compared long 
and rotten dung upon a meadow ; and what was the 
result, Mr. Wilson? Why the long pleased me 
much better than the short* 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxbam, lays his dung, the latter 
flid of October, on the seeds of the spring com crops z 



not on turnips, because it makes the barley so great, 
that it destroyed the grass-seeds two years together. 
IIis£eeds carried nine couples per acre all last Summer, 
and kept them veil : made the winter preceding, drawn 
to heap, and thrown up; not carted out till the dry wca- 
tl)cr was over, to prevent exiialiiig. Prefers rotten dung ; 
oevei tried long fresh dung, but has seen it, and 
thought it very absurd : has seen on his own farm long 
spread accidentally, and bad. 

Mr. Thos. Payne, of Drayton, lays his dung on for 
winter vetches, cabbages, turnips, and Swedes, gehe- 
rally at three or four months old : makes heaps in the 
yard, or carts out io make them, unloading by the 
side of the hill, and throwing it up, to avoid treading'. 

Mr. Singleton, of Bampton, thinks rotten dung best 
for grass land ; but for arable (and especially if the 
soil be clay), long is much better. 

Mr. Edmonds thinks that dung is, by oaany fkrmers, 
kept too long, for it is done io gn»t loss of quantity : 
he would not put very long on for turnips ; but he has 
found that, on grass, to lay long dang directly after 
the scythe, has a great eflect ; the worms draw it in^ 
and it nurses up the grass strangely ; insomuch, that 
he thinks long dung nearly as good in that application, 
load for load, as rotten. 

Messrs. Cobum and Seeker, of Witney, both use 
dung (the former for wheat, the latter for turnips) of 
the last winter and summer ; not laid in heaps,^ unless 
it wants it ; and, in general, use it in a much longer 
state than common : they both think, tjiat by keeping 
it till rotten^ much is lost. 
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h II. PigeoMt^ Dung. 

Sir C. Willouglibjr spreads this manure as a top^ 
dressing for barley, and finds the use so great as to 
prove the benefit of a dove-house, were there no other 
object. In order to increase the quantity, he carries 
into the pigeon-house the poultry dung, and seeds of 
breeds from the barns (the heat killing all). The effect 
of the dressing is seen to an inch. 

^ III. Lime* 

♦• 

It is, in the estination of Sir C. Willoughby, tke 
best of all dressings for sand, and does very well on 
gravel ; he has tried and found it so, and intends to 
bum brick and Hme.^ together, by which means the 
bricks may be had at SS^. per 1000 instead of 40j. thg 
{(resent prices 

Mr. Tfaos. Latham, of Clifton, has tried this mar 
Bure mixed with mould, and has found that it does 
most good on hot grayelly land, 

Mr. Cozins, of Golder, tried it very amply ; but 
eould not even see in the crap where it was laid. 

Mr. Sarney, near Henley, can bum at S^cf. a bushc!; 
but his kiln is close to the wood : 65 quarteis, in a 
flame kiln, for 10/. It has not done the good he ex- 
pected. His father saw land limed in Kent» n bnshd 
per square rod, with very great effect, which induced 
bim to do it. 

Mr. Fane hanowed in lime with the wheat-seed, and 
it did good ; but on a part he spread it on the wheats 
and it killed the crop : but then harrowing in fresh 
seed, it proved good. 

Mjr. Taunton y at Ensham, has limed above 200 

acres; 



«cret ; thajr were part of a furze common, enclosed by 
Act of Parliament* The soil, a yellow loam, part 
wety and demanding hollow-draios— rarely a soil of 
natural fertility ; but lime makes it very productive of 
ioats, and prepares it for future wheat. The quantity, 
20 to 30 quarter^ per acre. 

Around Blenheim, and in the sphere of Mr. Pratt's ^ 
observations, lime answers well on new land, but not 
on old cultivation. 

Mr. Turner^ of Burford, has found lime very good 
on a heathy loam soil, and generally every where, ex* 
cept where the stone is dug. The stonebrash burns to 
lime. He uses SO quarters per acre, at 2s. Sd. per 
quarter : burnt by himself, and near coals ; but the 
average price must be reckoned 45. It lasts three yeara 
well^ and is so beneficial oh the right soil, as to be 
seen to an inch. He last year spread some for turnips, 
and it was this year (1807) visible at a distance in the 
•barley. . Mixes it with earth and road dirt, which are 
all calcaiepus : 15 quarters per acre, with some dung 
and mould. Lays it oo for turnips, and can see it 
every where, and also in the seeds, and means to ga 
on with it. The price is is* a quarter, but can bum 
it for 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Walter Wilson, of Atterbury, limes on the 
young seeds^ from ten to twenty quarters per acre ; ten 
garters conunon, and mixed with earth and some 
dung, on the fine red sandy soil. Some lay it on for 
tu¥nip3 : for whatever crop the benefit is great, and 
lasts many years. 

Liml^ answers greatly on the red land, a loamy sand, 
at Blexham : they lay on from 15 to S5 quarters per 
acre. Mr. Warrener does much, and finds it to an* 
«wer well. 

1^4 This 
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This manure Mr, T. Wjrat, of Ilanwdl, finds of 
^reat use on tlie red lands of that district. He lays 15 
quarters per acre in half-bushel heaps, which are co- 
vered with mould, and \e\\ to slack, and then spread 
for turnips : the same year lie lays on ten loads per acre 
Qf dung ; but never mixes the lime wiUi it previously, 
iT^hich he has found io be erroneous management. 

The Rev. Mr. Dupuis, at Wendlebury, has tried 
the pounded limestone shovelled upon the turnpike 
road, and found it, in every application, an admirable 
manure. A neighbour spread it on fresh grubl)ed 
furze ground^ and nothing could aiyswer better^ 

I IV. J s lies. 

Mr. Fane, 19 bushels of peat-ashes on sainfoin, or 
16 bushels of coal-ash . 

Mr. Simmons, of Slokenchurch, 15 to SO bushels of 
peat, or 40 bushels of coal-ash. 

Several &rmers agreed, that peat-ashes on sainfoin, 
clover, pease, and turnips, nvas of very great service ; 
but of none at all on ray-grass. The quantity, IS 
bushels per acre ; coal-ashes, SO bushels. Mr. Hay- 
trard, of Watlington, S5 busbeU of pcat-ashcs. Mt. 
Goodchild, of Greenfield, 15 bushels. Mr. Perccy, 
of Bplnry, thinks 10 bushels enough ; and that a very 
small quantity is sufficient, provided they be equally 
sown, v'hich is the grand point in their use. ~ 

Mr. Sarncy, of Soundes, has sown 5000 bnslicls of 
peat-ashes in pne year, and 3000 or 4000 per annum 
' many times. The price, 8rf. per bushel. 

Sir C. Willoughby, 25 to 40 bushels bf coal-ashes. 
This manure is largely used by Sir C.Willoughby ; 
^i a Uisl l|e niade^ coipparatively shewed that those 

of 
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of the Newcastle and Wednesbury coals areof eqpial 
benefit — ^(here was no difference. * Wood-ashes far bet- 
ler, but cannot be obtained in large quantities. 

Mr. Bonner, of Bensington, uses 15 bushels per acre 
of coal^asbes, or 10 or 12 of peat, for turnips and clo^- 
ver, and finds the benefit Very great, especially when 
they are got pure, without adulteration. Peat-ash 
never lasts more than for one year, but coal-ashes are 
sometimes seen in the wheat which follows the clover. 
Coal-ashes are rather the best on clover, and pe«^ oa 
turnips. 

Mr, Davy, of Dorchester, a very excellent farmer, 
sows ashes on bfs clover and trefoil crops ; IS bushetd 
of peat-ash (home burnt j as they term it, that is, not 
in heaps for sale, which are much adulterated) per acre 
are suflBcient. Coal-ashes from London, a larger quan« 
tity. 

Many peat-ashes are nsed about Whitchurch, for 
sainfoin, clover, and turnips : the effect is considerable, 
and they have been found beneficial against the fly in 
the turnip crop. 

Mr. Cosins, of Golder, having a vein of peat upon 
his farm, digs and burns it Into ashes. He lays 50 
bushels per acre, and finds very great benefit from it 
on clover and natural grasses. Dung, he finds, upon 
grass land, will give quantity ; for which reason, where 
he has dunged the land last, he next manures it with 
ashes, which gives a finer crop. v 

At Stanlake, &c. near Witney, many farmers sow 
ashes on their cloven, both coal and peat ; and malt* 
dust on wheat and barley* 
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§ y. Rags. 

Mr* Bonner, ^ Bensington, bays rags from Ixm^ 
Aouy at 9/. per ton, to spread on clover land for wheat, 
besides some land-carriage : 6 cwt, per acre, yet tliey 
]ast only two years. 

Mr. Sbnibbi of Bensington, uses them on clovec^ 
lays for wheat-; Sor4cwt. per acre, at 9/. 10#. per 
iimf and 10^. carriage ; and also for turnips, for which 
crop they are ploughed in before winter, as soon as 
wbeat*sowing is over : if ploughed in at the time of 
•owing tamips, they will not work for that cr<^. Ife 
generally gives half a coat of rags, and half a coat of 
sheep*fold. 

Th^ Bishop of Durham, on the clover land not ma^^ 
Bured with dung, spreads rags, 7 cwt per acre, at 
10/* per ton, including carriage; but the dung is the 
better dressing. 

Mr, Dean, of Ei^lisb, uses rags for wheat; he lays 
on half a coat of these, and half a coat of dung ; and 
ihis^ he thinks, is the most beneficial application of 
this manure. 

Mr. Kimber, of Crowell, bays many rags from hom^ 
/don ; the price, SI. 10s* per too, and cost 10/^ on the 
farm. He spreads 6cwt. per acre on clover-lays for 
wheat, and finds that they last longer than any other 
inanure. 

Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, has used many rags from 
Witney, at 7$. 6d* to 85. 6d. per cwt. He spreads 
5 cwt. per acre : they generally last only one cv(^^— 
sometimes for two, and are superior to any thing for 
irhcat. They are ploughed in ; and if the season be 

very 
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veiy dry do not answer so ipreU.. Do best on a summer 
fallow /or that crop. 

%Vi. Mud, 

Mr. Hairbottle, of Henley, emptied the mud from a 
pond communicating with the Thames, and spread it 
/or turnips : it did no good whatever. 

S VJL yGj/psum. 

Mr. Samey, of Soundes^ sowed six bushels of gyp^ 
€ura per acre, on clover, in March, and the effect 
immense. . 

Mr. Davenport, at Shirbom^ in 1807 sowed it on 
isainfoin and clover, and it did no good whatever. 

Mr. Fane examined a field of lucern in Kent, over 
most of which ]i was sown, but part without any : and 
|he superiority of the manured was great. 

§ VIII. Composts* 

Mixens of dung and earth, &c. are quite the {mo- 
lieeofthe farmers sooth of Oxfcn'd ; and reckoned ex« 
cellent husbandry. 

Mr. Samey throws urine on io malt-dust, keeps it 
aix months before using ; and the effect, when spread 
on the land, very great indeed. 

Mr. Fane makes an ash-hole between two necessariesi 
4md the compost takes from it is of the most decisive 
|)eDefit* 

Mr; Samey is clear that there is no good whatever 
SB beech leaves as manure. 

Mr. Davenport, at Shirboruj 'has found that beech 

leavei 
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leaves mixed with (be grass of mown lawnr and kept 
some time, has been of decided benefit. 

The general system of the coanty may be considered 
as that of making composts ; the yard and stable 
dung is mined with earthy with road dirt, or with 
Itmc^ and in some places with all three ; and he is 
reckoned the best farmer who makes in this way the 
greatest exertions. 



SECT. IV. — ^IBBIGATION. 

No; watered meadow in the county, but there migbit 
in various parts of it be a great deal. At Brightwell 
there might be much, but the millers will not permit 
any ; and it is decided in this county, that a proprietor 
bas no right to efiect any operation on his own pro* 
perty that may tend to lessen the quantity of water, if 
there be any mills below him. This may be good in 
law, but it is horrible in politics : wind and steam will 
grind com, and theiefore a water-roill hds little pre- 
*tention to uttUty; and if it impedes irrigation^ is a 
musance. * 



SECT, v.— GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. Fane is clear in the opinion, that the Chilteni 
hill)s of lb is county produce half as much again as they 
did 30 years ago ; and the great cause has been the 
increase of live stock by more turnips and artificial 
grass. 

Iq 
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III the qpioion of Sir Christopher Willou^hby, the 
mgricaiture of bis «yicini(y is so improved in 20 or 30 
years, that there is now ten times as much live stock 
as there was at the fohner period. 

Mr. Pratt, of Fowler, who has known the country 
many years, and has. had pwdi experience as a valuer 
of knd and tithes, and has acted as a commissioner ia 
several enclosures, is convinced from a variety of ob- 
servations, that the improvements which have taken 
place in 30 years are prodigious, especially from en* 
closing turnips and sheep : and that the food for man- 
kind wherever enclosures have taken place is fully 
doubled. 

Mr. Kench, of Enstone, is clear that both cultiva?- 
fion and live stock, through all the stonebrash district, 
are very greatly improved in the last 20 years. 

Mr. Davis has known the county well for more than 
20 years, and the husbandry is incredibly improved in 
almost every particular : if yougo intoBanbury«mar' 
ket next Thursday, you may distingubh the farmers 
from enclosures from those from open fields ; quite a 
difieient sort of men ; the fiirmers v^ much changed as 
their husbandry--quite new men, in point of knowledge 
and ideas. 
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SECT. I. — CATTLE. 

MR. Fah E, at Wormsley, keeps only Alderney 
cows ; he has bad experience of other sorts, but finds 
these inore profitable than any : whether for milk| 
cieam^ or butter, in quantity and quality, propor* 
tioned to the food, they exceed whatever he has expe« 
vienced. He sold one which he did not like,* to a 
fimaer, whose family was not a drain to the dairy, and 
' the gave 12Ib. of butter per week. He has heard of 
one on good authority that gave 161b. Mr. Fane has 13 
and a bull ; I saw the bull at plough with three horses^ 
and he outwalked and outdrcw his fellow decidedly. 

The Earl of Macclesfield has a dairy of Devon cows 
and a bull. There are two of his cows truly beautiful ; 
strait and round in carcass, clean and thin in leg and 
horn : fine specimens of that beautiful breed. 

Sir C. Willoughby has a very fine dairy of 19 short 
horned cows and a bull ; they give much milk, and 
he finds the breed profitable, but must be well fed, and 
in a great measure kept at home in winter, as they 
cannot stand the cold. He has remarked from long and 
attentive practice, that no hay should ever heat in the 
stack that is intended for cows. It should come out as 
green 83 it goes in, and produces mioie milk. 

' Mr. 
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Mr. CoziitSy of Goldef , keeps about IQO cows, of 
wliich 12 are for the da;ry, 34 for suckling, 10 drying 
o&y and 40 fatting* The barren ones are fed on siraW| 
but all the rest on hay ; besides Avhich| oil-cake or corn 
is given to the fatting ones ; he has compared six oj% 
corn and bay against six on cake and hay, and* from 
(hat and the result of other trials, concludes that the 
best corn feeding is to grind one sack of beans >vi(h 
three sacks of barley, and taking the beans at 36s. per 
ijuarter^ and the barley at 35s. and cake is cheaper at 
13/. 13^. per 1000. His breed is generally the long 
horned, as he finds his land too cold and wet for sliort 
horns, whose hides are too thin to bear it* He has tried 
H erefords, and do well. Mr. Cozins has a rery favour* 
able opportunity of comparing the profit of a dairy 
and of snckliAg ; and he is convinced that the former 
(after deducting the extra expenses) is one-fifth more 
jtfofitable than the latter. The calves go to the London 
market at IS or 13 weeks old. He esteem^ it a good cow^ 
that gives 61b. of batter per week, £>r three months 
after calving. 

Much rich land in the vicinity of Tliame: at 
Worp6grove,-six miles from thence, letts from 30$. to 
31. per acre. Mr. Boraier pays 3/. for somenndec 
tows, but the landlord pays all taxes whatever : th« 
best land summers a cow to an acre. Mr. Bonner pie^ 
fers the long homed breed: he has tried the shorl 
horns, but found them too big and tender. Som« 
Welch do well, being good milkers, but when fattened 
they are very deficient. In winter, all are fed on hay ; 
kid each cow eats 3cwt. per week, which he knows 
firom having wdghed it to them ; while at hay tliey go 
In and out as they like it. In fattening he has givea 
dl-cakeat 14/. 14^. a 1000 : if the cow was not fiiirl/ 

saleaUi 
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saleable from other food at the usual time of getting^ 
off^ and meat advances hy keeping her Id. per pound, 
oil-cake answers even at that price ; but if no advance' 
takes place, it docs not answer. The manure is the 
grand object, for he is sure that one load of it is worth . 
two of that from hay feeding, supposing litter not to 
be given too profusely. Their carts hold about 30 
bushels, and for such a load he would give lOs. for oil- 
cake dung. He conceives that a cow on oil-cake 
(but never measured it) would make a load of dung 
per month ; if so, the dung is worth S^. 6d. per 
ivcck. 

The rich district of Thame is applied to the dairy, 
QT to suckling : the breed, the short horns. None 
bred but all bought in dalf at three years old. Thejr 
are kept a year and a half or two years, or proportion- 
ably to their time of keeping in milk. The dairy is 
fcckoned more profitable than suckling ; but also more 
troubleso^. Upon an average, the whole dairy- 
through, and all in milk^ will give 51b. to 61b. of 
butter per week : but here a very uncommon circum- 
stance takes place ; for this quantity will be produced 
the whole year through. The cows hold their milk a 
year and more. Mr. Plaskctt, of North Weston, had a 
euw that held her milk six years, and never had a calf 
in tliat time, and at last gave two gallons a day. 
Hence, five or six pound of butter •a week, which 
seems a small quantity at first sight, i& in fact a great 
produce. These cows are fed upon hay only, in win* 
ter; and eat the produce of two acres, which yield 
two ton per acre at the first cutting : the second crop 
is usually given to sheep. In stocking these rich pas- 
lures, sheep are always mixed with cows ; and five are 
l^ckoned equal to H cow ; the breed, Wiltshire or Berks. 
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felnire. Aa acre and a half will carry a cow and two 
sheep through the summer. 

Some farmers fatten their cows on oU-cake, and for 
yery large beasts it answers ; but hay is more general. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Mungwell, has some 
Tery fine short-horned cows, Alderneys, Yorkshire 
polls, &c. He thinks, however, that the short^horns 
are too large a breed for the Thames meadows, which 
are occasionally flooded. And' as these waters come 
fro|fn gravelly soils, they are not very rich. 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley-court, has SO short-homed 
cows, SO calves, 30 yearlings, arid SO two-year old, 
and SO cows, or three-year old, fatting off; and works 
S0 Devon oxen. Here is a dislocation ofa most ex- 
cellent system, by not breeding the race that will work 
well : if such a stock is kept, assuredly. all should be 
Hereford, or Devon, or Sussex, that working may be 
a part of the general system. But Messrs. Foster and 
Hairbottle do not approve of working oxen ; asserting, 
that with a Rotherham plough and a pair of horses, 
they can plough as much land as six oxen can do. The 
horses do three-fourths of an acre in autumn, and an 
acre in summer ; whereas four of Mr. Freeman's oxen 
do only half an acre a day; thus, in fact, it requires 
eight oxen to do an acre, for four having ploughed 
half an acre, are changed for four others to do the 
cither half. I must confess I do not understand what 
this can mean, for the oxen are fed on grass and hay, 
and never work on straw. But th^ allowance of such 
practices is not the way to eradicate, but to establish 
prejudices. 

At Waterstock, Mr. Ashurst has the grass lands 
under cows l>ought in, of the short-horned breed ; they 
are generally dairied, and the butter all sent by con^ 
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txf^ to fxm^n. They are fed ip winter on hay ; iioii# 
on straw except rough cattle. Cudde^oi^ is also uodei;. 
d:^irie6, ud many dp^n& per week sent to London • 
An acryr and a half will summer a cow : the cows cost 
fcom SO/, to 25/. e^b^ and are iq gencK^ very healthy* 
Sheep are kept aipo^g all the dfu^ cow«. £we& bou^^t 
ii| at Michaelmas ; the Iambs sold fat in the sprip^, 
and the ewes also fat in Ihe summer. They us^ to be 
of the Wiltshire breeds but they are changed hy many 
now, to a cross between the Leicester and tt^ Cots- 
wold: there are, however, many WiltMUre still. In 
one pr two places in this cow district, kept grass for 
spring use is known, but not at all a general practice, 
Qn farms which have turnip land^ thajt lopt is Teiy 
rarely given to cQWf . 

At Thumley, near \Vaterp^ny, Bfr. Rippyigtoa 
keeps both long and short horned. . The latter give 
xnost milk, and improve n^ost in vi^lue, hut Uiey a^^ 
tender^ than the long-horned, which suit better on cold 
I^nd. AU are applied to making b.Vtter for London : 
the average produce may be reckoi>od 6 lb. per week 
io summer. AU are kept on hay in winter ; b^t if idry 
early, some are on straw, not many, nor jfp; a long 
time. If any straw be eaten, 50cwt. of hay will winter 
cfie : the sumnicr food about two acres. He' has^ or 
knows a piece of 64 acres, w^ich feeds 90 cows, bcst^ks 
^eep in couples; the crpss South Down an^ Wilt* 
shire, very few Leicesters. 

Dairies are found on ^ larg^ s^l^ at 'VYendlebiiry 
\nd Bicester) and they are reckoned to yields tlv^ whol^ 
kerd through, on an average 3 1}), of butter per week. 
The brwl long^-hprned ; the land not thought good 
enough for ^rt-horned. All 6fd on hay in winter. 

Mr. Forst^r, ai Piignal, prefers the loog^^prq^ bveed. 
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<m his stonebrash farm : he works £ve heifers spayed^ 
ifhicb at seven years old fatten so veil as to sell high ; 
a pair of them have sold for 100/. His nephew informed 
me that he has himself sold a fat cow of thb breed for 
60/. and one for 45/. this summer (1807). 

Much dairy ground in Hampton Poyle; Mr. Blake 
keeps 60 cows, Mr. Irons 40 ; Mr. Savoury near 40 : 
he makes good cheese at 60s. cwt. ; the other two 
butter for London. 

Mr. Tiddmass had for many years chiefly long- 
horned cows for his dairy, but of late he has bred 
mostly short-homsi and prefers them ; not so much 
on the comparison of milk and butter, as in re- 
spect of carcasi^ coming to more weight. They give 
more milk, and though the common idea is, that the 
milk is not so rich, he b inclined to think tbat this 
depends in a measure on their not (in the cases that 
have given rise to the opinion) having been bred on the 
land on which they were afterwards milked, which he 
thinks a point of some importance. Such as he has 
bred himself, ^ve milk as productive in butter ad the 
long-homed breed. Many prefer the cross- between 
both. He winter feeds on hay, and docs not at all lap- 
prove of straw feeding : the butter goes to London twice 
a week. The pigs are not bred, but bought in at four 
or five months old, and fattened by the milk, feeding 
fix weeks or two months. He prefers having them 
calve all through the year, and not to come at any par- 
ticular season. No dairy-maid in this country milks, 
nor in Bucks or Northampt<Jn ; all done by men or 
. lads ; and over in an hour, or at most an hour and a 
balf, whatever the number of cows. They are tied up 
for milking ; and Mr. Tiddmass has converted an old 
ahed into a house for tying up the cows for wintering 
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on hay, \vbtcli is Ycry conveniently contrived; (here 
is a space for a path at their heads and behind the feed- 
ing manger for giving the hay, and windows bi the 
"Hall for receiving the hay directly from the stacks, 
"which are built for that purpose parallel with the shed, 
and but a few fupt from it. On the other, or opposite 
side, iire the doors, with spaces beside to open or close 
at pleasure, for regulating the warmth according to 
the weather. They are turned out for drinking aud 
air, at night and morning. In this way of fc^eding, 
he is certain from experience, that the cows (especially 
if they are Itirgc beasts) do much better, and are sup- 
ported with less hay than if abroad. 

Mr. Bo.wles, of North Aston, has a dairy of 20 
long-homed cows which have been bred or selected 
from Leicestershire with considerably attention, and 
are much to his credit. 1 found them in a great state 
of flesh, and one fatting, which was a good specimen 
9f a disposition to be fat : these cows are in such a 
state as should seem to prove that Mr. Bowles (he was 
not at home himsdO preferred the breed for the rea- 
diness with which they are at almost any time trans- 
fcrable to the butcher ; for it is not often that such 
cows arc good milkers, in the flow of the season it 
demands three of these cows to till a four gallon pail ; 
which we should in Suflblk consider as miserably bad 
Diilkers; but then our cows when dried, demand a 
large expense to fatten ; and if sold fean, produce but 
a trifle. Twenty cows produce nine or ten dozen a 
we<*k, besides supplying a large family : if there were 
no family, the' cow-herd thinks the quantity would be 
eleven or twelve dozen at the season i some in full milk, 
others middling, some going off, and^ some perhaps 
dry: this may be called 71b. a cow at the highest; 
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nnd'scems to conifirni other accounts of 61b. and 5Ib. : 
I sbouljd conjecture that the very best cows on an 
avenige of the full season gave 7 lb. commonly good 
ones 61b. and the mass 5 lb.- Three breeding sow& 
produce pigs sulBcient for the skim-milk: they are 
partly fattened on it, and finished with barley-meal. 
The cows are themselves, when fattened, finished with 
ground barley to the amonnt of three quarters of a 
peck per diem. ftlr. Bowles never tics up unless for 
fattening; they are out winter and summer at grass^ 
being brought home morning and evening for a sufB- 
cient'time to eat their hay, which is the only winter 
food. 

Mr. Rowland, of Water Eaton, prefers the short- 
horned Yorkshire cows, which not only give most 
milk, but improve most after buying, and when &t 
bring most money. Mrs. Rowland (sister to Mr. 
Westcar, of Creslow) assured me that their milk is by 
no means so inferior to that of the long*horned cows as 
some persons had asserted. But Mr. Rowland is mak« 
ing a considerable trial of another breed of cattle, the 
Herefords : having at different times a few cows of that 
race in his dairy, he liked them sufficiently to induce 
a larger experiment, and he has now SI Hereford 
heifers. 

He has found the milk richer, but not in equal quan- 
tity with that of the short-horns ; and he is inclined to 
think, from his practice hitherto, that the mixed 
breed between the long and the short horns, is better 
than either of them pure. The first winter after buy- 
ing in, the short-horns are apt not to do well, but 
afterwards just as well as others. He buys at three- 
year oM, and they grow so much', that they ought 
not to he fattened till they are seven or eight years 
old. He iatstbem to fourteen score a quarter ; gonep 
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rally from twelve to fourteen. lot wiotn they ete fed 
upon bay and gross, and fattened off with some oil- 
cake. In regard to the time of buying in the oil^cake^ 
he remarked that fresh cakes were as good again as old ^ 
ones.^ One year he sowed a large piece with flax, t^ 
produce seed for fattening his cows : he ground it with 
pollard ; a sack of pollard to a bushel of flax, and it 
answered very well ; but still conceives it to be infinrior 
to cake. At ten guineas a thousand, he would feed 
with cake rather than with hay. 

Mr. Weylandyof Wood Eaton, keeps ihort-homedj* 
which give more milk than any. He has a fine tract of 
meadow, which join those of Water Eaton, and there* 
fore be can support these hirge cows; but they are 
found to be rather tenders the winter food ift hay^ 
and in summer, the beat land will nearly carry a cow 
to an acre. Much manure ' is spread upon the grass 
land. 

Waggons go from Bicester to London with butter, 
taking ten tons per week : chiefly loaded between Biv 
oester and Wbeatley. r 

Bfr. Wyat^ of Water Eaton, whose fine stock ctf 
cattle I viewed with much pleasure, prefers the 
ahort*honied brekl, and has many yeiy fine cows of 
it ; from 60 ip 70 of all sorts ; he both buys and breeds ; 
has a bull got by the sire of the famous Durham ox^ 
and breeds bulls fas sale : some of which promise well; 
He has many cows of the half breed between long and 
short horns, and this cross he seems to prefisr. He has 
a few Hereford cows, but is not iflclinad to changa his 
stock in tayour of them. His cows in winter are fed 
entirely with hay ; tp which for fattening, oO^cake is 
added at times, according tp price and other ckcamf 
•tanceSf Barley-meal he uses fi>r the sameporpote^ 
find liai also fgd wi0| flaa( seedy of which lie has had 
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crops fbr tim purpose, ahd he considers flat se^ it 
dy. or 105. per basbel, as cheaper than oil*eake ai 15f. 
or 161; per lOOd ; barley at 32*. or 33*. per qtiartei^ 
also cfaea[to than dike at 15/. He fattens the beastif 
entirely in stalls, never turning out ; and he thinks 
they do n^ucb better than when loose in yards. Bni 
his milch cows are out at grass all winter, being 
tied up in the moirning and evening io eat thei^ hay : 
floods are raischievoos to him. and in such cases he y 
forced either to buy hay or lessen his stock. 

At Bicester, Iong*horned ; in the country are hiany 
short-horned, and there are cows that give IS lb. of 
butter per cow, for a month or six weeks, or inore i 
and It notion is current at present, that a middling cow^ 
will yield a produce of 15 lb. 

There is much very good grazing land nfnder cows 
at Atterbnry, both for dairying and fiittening. Mr. 
W. WiFson has had 100 in one year. They feed thenf 
on hay : asking Mr. John WiIson,if ever fed on straw i 
Ko ; straw be a good thing to lay on. 

Mr. Siilmoii, of Hardwick, keeps 80 cows, and hA 
tm three churns so attached to one standard of a watef 
i^hefel, that they lire all turned at once^ and in case of 
frost, or a wait of water, a horsci*- wheel works themii 
Twelve breeding sows produce pigs enoiigh fbr t(e 
oSsk of these cows. 

Mr. Salmon weans SO calves every year, on flue sieed 
bbiled and mixed with ibilk and waier, and also witl^ 
oatmeal i half a gallon of oatm^l boiled in half water 
and half milk, teir gailons a day ; the flax boiled by 
iMlf in water before, and a c(mrt to t&is^quantity i 
(his weans (hem as well as p6ssible, ahd Will eve& 
f^teirthem. Ties up 50 cois^s but of 130 wirtteifed beastt, 
•very year ; hay goes much further^ and no poaching t 
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those that are out, axe in lots in fields, with a warm 
hovel in each, and a bin for hay, which is stacked by 
it ready, according to the number ; this for store cattle : 
and he has found it highly profitable management. 
Has now 90 cows in calf: milks from 75 to 80 ; butter 
47 doaen. A man milks ten cows in an hour and a 
half. 

In summer, when the milk is very rich, half water 
to it, and a gallon of beans night and morning io ten 
pigs, and the best food of all. The pump so fixed as to 
pour at the same time into the cistern of milk. 

Cows all come in from February to May, which is a 
great matter. Prefers long-horned cattle, but has a few 
fthort-borns ; he breeds from Mr. Astley's, in Leices^ 
tershire, and has given high prices. 

Mr. Davis, of Bioxham, long-horns, but getting 
into short, as giving more milk and more butter, and 
the general opinion in Bucks and Berks is, that the 
8h|>rt*b(>m is the more profitable breed. 

Mr; T. Wyat, of Hanwell,- has some remarkably 
fine cows of the long-horned breed, which he prefers to 
the short-horned, as he has found that in feeding they 
eat Ic&s, as in the proportion of two to three. They do 
not give so much milk, but it is of a richer quality ; 
and they fatten in a shorter time. lie had this year 
both breeds fattening in the same grounds, and going 
together, and the Jong-horns are gone to market, but 
the others not yet ready. He milks them for the dairy 9 
in winter the food is hay, but some have straw till 
within six or eight weeks of calving. He fattens some 
on cake toi finishing, but not much : the price 7/. 10»» 
to 12L per ton. The cakes made in Warwickshire are 
much thicker than the London ones, and he thinks 
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There is in the rich parish of Atterbury nearij as 
much grass as arable ; and under dairies and fatting 
cows, both long and shorthorns, but in general the 
former, as the more hardy, and fatten better; bat the 
short give itiore milk, though not so good a quality* 

Mr. Coburn, of Witney, ,ha8 built a very compleie 
ox-house for stall-feeding : he fattens Herefords chieflj 
on h^iy only, and has sold as high as 361. and 374. per 
ox. The hay is cut into chaff, and about a sack of 
barley to finish each ox, ground into ineal. The stalls, 
feeding, and water-troughs, with, other conveniences, 
are very well executed. 

If we shine, said Mr. Edmonds, in any thing, it is 
in good hay, and it fattens well ; and the cattle he has 
shewn in Smitbfield never ate any thing else : has not 
bought any cake for twelve years. The winter made 
cake is by far better than that made in summer ; the 
latter is dry and hard. 

Mr. Edmonds is decidedly of opinion, that it is much 
better to have tliem eat tlieir food out of doors rathfa: ^ 
than wHhin ; there should be a current of air where 
the beast eats, which prevents tainting the food with 
his breath ; he should be cool, butnot exposed : single 
stalls the fore part of the winter, but when the sun 
warms, the open yard and sheds may do well. In 
feeding, hay should be given thrice a day, and.it is of 
great consequence io give what they will eat and n» 
more; over feeding bad, and the causeof many failures, 
though the waste be taken away. 

Mr. Edmonds has on these ideas built a very capital 
range of stalls in the Hereford way, an' apartment for 
each ox, but the manger (deep to the ground) on the 
^ide opposite to the shod^ and there are the hay stacks 
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for fteding. £ach sttH 9 feet wide, the hbiue 170 leeC 
long, ]0 feet wide, and the yard 12 fiset. 

Mr. Sifigleton, of Bampton, . who grazes largely, 
buys Hereford oxen in the spring, and stfme in tire 
autumn : the former are turned to grass, and in Nd- 
Tember to hay and bean-meal, or that of barley, but 
1)ean^ bcttct : gives half a peck twice a day, hay at tl|e 
vamctime. When beans are7f. or 8^. pel bushel, or 
barley at Qs. woold not givie either. He thinks cakilft 
at W. or 15/. per 1000, too high ; bot at 131. uses it. 
He considers cake at 19/^ and beans at 6t. 9d. abotfi 
on a par, but that if there be a difl^rence, the beans 
are the cheaper food : the beasts, however, come job 
faster on cake. These articles of food will not answcfr 
withoQt the expectation of Id. per lb. rise in the mar- 
ket price of beef. Many of his own oxen are of a mt 
thaC demands such feeding, as large beasts will not 
iatten so soon as smaller. The largest beasts will fiittea^. 
on good hay, but they take more time ; in which case 
they eat each two cwt. and a half per w^> but if they 
have cake or meal, less : beans savie bay more than 
cake. I viewed his numerous stalb and jrards with 
pleasote, aiid the bay-stacks well disposed for feeding 
without trouble or waste. He ties up some, and hdk 
others (especially the larger beasts) loose in open stalb 
in the Hereford system ; and these he prefers, as the 
beasts travel better : they are attended also with le* 
trouble, and they do rather better. Oxen tied* tf p make 
a load of dung per month : upon inquiring the valney 
he thought Yk. too .high. Observing a small dunghill 
squared up by itself, and inquiring concernnig thfe 
beasts that made it, it seemed to result that il beaitt 
mtaSnt near a cubical yard rotten pet ireek^ wtStA dock 
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wA ill agree with the former idea of a load of long per 
numthy or the qoantity decreasing in about t^a or 
twelve months, three^fovuths t with plenty of liUer 
would make much more. He has yards for four or 
five beasts, bot objects to them, as there will always be 
a master that thrives better than the rest. Cows aie 
better \o tie np^ from the fall of the urine bein^ clear 
of the bed. In hay feeding, they find that such at 
heated in the stack loses much of its proof* 

The short'homed cows Mr. Singleton considers as 
much more lender than others ; then* thin skins expose 
Ihem to flies ia summer and to the cold in winter* , 

In all stall-feediog, Mr. Singleton has no doubt that 
keeping the beasts hot is bad; they should not, how- , 
ever, be cold, only cooL 

The inteUigence relative to cattle in Oxfijrdshire, 
is not locally interesting. The county has no breed of 
its own ; nor is any particular rape so predominant as 
to afford much information that is particularly valu* 
aUe; much the greater part of the .county is arable ; 
and \fk the very narrow districts where grass prevails, 
there is not much to excite the attention of the tra^ 
veUer^ 



fiSCT. II. — THE TEAMS, 

% I. Horses* 

Mr. Cozins, of Colder, in common with so many 
good farmers in Oxfordshire, never permits his horses 
to rest in the stable at night ; they are always turned 
JQto a ^ard he made for that purpose^ along one 9ide 
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of which 18 a range of sheds for them to retire ander^r 
proTided with racks and mangers ; and a bin again^ 
the opposite fence, in case any younger horses should 
be mastered by the older ones. This system he holds 
to be of much consequence in keeping the teams 
healthy^ 

Mr. Thomas Latham, of Clifton, considers realtdi 
barley to the degree of just sprouting, much better 
than oats for feeding horses in the spring: four bushels 
as good as six of oats. He once fed a horse which he 
kept for another person, attentively ; the ibod facing 
weighed and measured, and though wot fed higher 
than common, it costs something mote than 951. for 
food only. In order to lessen the expense of his teams, 
be buys in at' three, four, or five years old ; and after 
working two or three years, sells them to some profit* 

In common with nil other good farmers in Oxford- 
shire, his horses lay out in a yard every night : 
Mrs. Latham, his mother, who once farmed above a 
thousand acres of land, biit gave several' of the farms 
up to her sons, has a very excellent yard for this pur- 
pose, with water, sheds, and every coavenience: it 
IS one of the best yards I have seen in Oxfordshire* 

At Attcrbury, they tie their horses by the leg io feed 
clover and vetches, but Mr. W. Wilson does not ap- 
prove of it ; and never practises it ; nor does Mr. 
Bellow ev(;r do it, as he much dislikes it. 

Mr. Pinnal, of Westell) near Burford, and iti gene* 
lal all the farmers In that neighbourhood, make it a 
rale to have all their teams lie out in the yards every 
night. Some years ago it was the custom for them to be 
]cept in the stable, but the present practice is foqnd to 
keep the horses in a much more healthy state ; they 
bave sheds to go under. 

At 
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At Stokenchurch, an arable fiirm of 360 acres, twelre 
liorscs. ■ 

Soiling is practised in the part of the county south of 
Oxford for horses : Mr. Percey and Mr. Hay ward reckon 
sainfoin excellent for this purpose, but clover is bad ; 
nor are vetches good except for a very short time, and 
when Advanc^ in podding they are not wholesome : 
in a word, nothing better than hay all the year. Every 
thing I met with about soiling, was in a tone of voice 
and manner which made me suspect that they have 
not tliorou^bly.made up their minds to the practice; 
Che Oxfordshire farmers speak of it rather coldly: they 
are decided in condemning clover for this purpose ; 
and have fx notion that it gives hqrses the staggers* 

. Mr. Newton,, of Crowmarsh, does not soil his horses, 
as he thinks it robs the land too much, but feeds seeds 
and vetches with /sheep* 

. I bad much |iope, when I heard of two Northumber- 
land farmers being brouglit by Mr. Freeman, to Hen- 
ley, that tJl9.^oi^ng system would be much extended, 
and great quantities of dung raised through the sum- 
mer, as well as in winter ; but from the conversation I 
bad the pleasure of having with them afterwards, . I 
conjecture that Iqss stress is laid upon it in Northum- 
berland than in several of our southern counties. , 

. In the Dorchester district, winter tares are universally 
€0wn with a view to soiling the teams ; given both in- 
tbettable and yard : nothing reckoned so wholesome* 
It is common to'^sell them from Is. to is. 6d. per pole, 
and always attend to clear a land at a time, in order that 
the ploughs may come in immediately to turn up the 
land for turnips, which succeed extremely well. H 
t^e land was dunged well for winter wheat, the tares 
succeed without any more m&nure, unless sometimes 
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lonie coal asbes in the spring ; bat if it was not dunged, 
then they dung for vetches : they do not soil upon 
clover, considering it as very unwholesome for them. 
Mr. Latham knows a farmer who has his team all dis- 
tempered by this practice : some blind, others swelled 
legs, and others broken winded : it was from second 
cropped clover soiled in September. In order that 
the soiling upon tares may last the loogeTy they are 
lown at several times, and spring tares also to succeed 
the others. They have an idea that mnch water is un- 
wholesome for horses, and therefore are very careful in 
ktting them have it* 

Mr. Boiner, of Bensington> soils his teams 6n vetches, 
anil never turns them out : some do it on clover, 
but vetches considered as mnch better, and beatthiw for 
the horses, as the former is apt to fin them with hu- 
mours, and even to afiect their s^ht : he thinks that 
horses must have a sound con&titatioB to stand long 
soiling on clover. 

Mr. Costar, of Oxford, who keeps above 100 coach 
horses, soils them on vetches ; they are in summer 
racked up with them, and always do well : ncme can 
be in better condition. '^ 

* 9fr. Tu^er, of Bnrford, mows vetches for soiling 
)ii8 teams of horses and oxen. 

Mr. Pinnal and Mr. Bagnall have a high opinion oF 
Ibk practice, both for horses and oxen. Mow vetches 
and some sainfoin from about May-day, and keep on 
untH Michaehnas. By this means they raise great 
quantities of dnngi and are very sensible of the general 
importance of the pfactice. 

Mr. Walttr Wilson, df Attcrbury, sows vetches for 
soiling his horses in the yard, where he has sheds for 
them to go under at pleasure 
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The ilarl^of Maccksfidd, at Shirbom^ works thiiee 
or four teams of Deronshiie oxen : his Lordship assuied 
loe that he h^ not the smallest doubt of their being 
moie piofitebfe than hors^ ; and especii^Ily w the vale, 
ifheie he finds shoeing quite unnecessary ; they work 
well on hay, and never have com » lour in a plough, 
and do as well as horses. 

. Sir C. Willoughby has great doubt of the profit of 
iisii^ ozqi, and he founds it upon the praictia^ of the 
farmers. Lord Harcourt keeps a team df Hei^efords^ 
aiid within fifteen years there were seven or. eight far* 
mers in the neighbourhood who kept and worl^ ox^^ 
bpit all of tbese have given up the practice. Npw it 
is contended, that in an article free fiom all ijidicule 
among Q9e another, and the practical cirqpinstimpeil 
of the business well known, with men ready tQ work, 
them, their being ab!^ldooed proves tha^ the pr^ice 
cannot hf ve any extraordinary pro$t atti^che^. to . it* 
It is to be considered also, th^t Qxfordshire )ias no 
breed of its own ; it is not a breeding country, except, 
for suckling veal, which answers here, it is spp||Ofi^, 
much better. How far this may account for the fact, 
i^-oot insisted, but so it is, and the benefit must bo. 
proved clearer than it has been, before be will adopt. it« 
Mr. CherriU works a team of four Here|ord. oxen,, 
which dp as much work as three horses : no o\her ox« 
t^aofi in the district, ^cept Lord Harcourt's, who 
vpep two tfsams. Seven years ago Mr. Thomas La- 
Ihgo, of Clifton, had a team of fouTj, that dcew mtli 
ten quarters oi wheat in.' a waggon, and jvere ^^ 

beywf 
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beyond horses for timber carting ; they were Scotcb 
beasts, and cost 36L the four. He v^orked them three 
years, and sold them lean for 48/. They ploughed as 
iveH and as much as horses, but did not cost so much 
by any means. 

9fr. Lowndes works oxen at Brightwell ; he has 
urcn Devonshires: they' are fed with hay, chaff, and 
bran, and have a few ground oats : they {)lough as 
ipell and as iast as horses. The quantity of dung made 
by them, is double that made by the same number of 
borses iti^tfie manner they are kept by farmers'; is sooner 
operatire on the land, and more beneficial to land of 
the quality of his farm. 

Mr. Dean, of English, tried working with oxen, but 
U would not do. . • ' ■ 

Mr. Cozins, at Colder^ never worked oxen, but 
bag seen- them often, and thinks thetn so inactive tirat- 
tbey cannot work with horses. Have you seen the 
teams around Bur ford? I have not. 

Mr. Forster> at Bignal, works a team of five spayed 
beifers in harness, of the long-homed breed : he begins 
to plough them at two years old, are \si full work at 
t^ree, and they are fattepcd at seven : he has sold 
tbemas high as 100/. per pair. They are hot shod, 
though on this stonebrash surface work* as well iaa 
borses ; and Mr. Forster has mentioned to - his nepfaevr 
Ml intention of having more of them : they work better^ 
bethinks, than oxen. 

Tlie Duke (^ Marlborough has one team of oxeii, 
Glamorgaiis; four in a plough, and work to the fuU 
,as well, and plough as* much as horses, and vralk 
to the full as fast : more profitable than horses.—- Jiff*. 
Palmer^ 
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Mr. Tnrner, ot Shipton, has two ox^teams (fire 
tech) at plough : they plough an acre a day, do their 
*work very steadtty, and as readily as the horse-teams* 
He begins iforking them at two years old, and works till 
they are five. They live upon lattermath ; when that 
is done they have a little hay, and lie in the straw-yard, 
eating straw in the night. When they leave working 
he puts them into lattermath, then to hay and turnips^ 
to fatten : upon an average sells them at 40/. an ox. 

Mr. Preedy, at Great Tew, has one team of , four 
long homed ; and Colonel Cox has another : they are 
considered as slower than horses, but do not cost near 
to much, nor require the same attendance when their 
work is over. 

Mr. Kench, of Enstone, has five teams of Hereford 
oxen, which he buys in that county at three years old, 
and works for two, three, or four years, just according 
as times favour the sale of them to graziers : they 
work as well (five in a plough), and walk as quick 
as horses. He works them while fed on grass or 
hay, and sometimes on hay only : nothing better for 
them than sainfoin hay. He has been in the practice 
many years, and has not the least doubt or question 
of their being more profitable than horses for home 
work, but on the road uses horses. He never shoes 
them ; he buys them at 10/. or IS/, each, and after 
working them three or four years, sells them at 16/. or 
18/. ; but for horses he gives SO/, or SI/- Gives only a 
bushel of oats per week, racks them up at some seasons 
with pea or bean straw, yet oxen far, very far cheaper. 
Let it be remarked, that Mr. Kench is not a whimsical 
genilemanj but a common farmer, that pays rent for 
abore a thousand acres of land, has a very clear head, 
and a good understanding and long experience : and 
oxFojiP.j u may 
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may I not ask after this, ivhcther any irop^tnence caa 
be like that of mon*s condemning the use of oxen froq^ 
theory and calculation, who never worked a score of 
them in the course of their lives ? 

Mr. Rowland, of Water Eaton, works two teani9^ 
and is clearly of opinion that two oxen ar6 cheaper 
kept than one horse. Four oxen plough as much and 
as well as four horses: walk as fast, and upon the 
whole, hare rather the best of it : all Herefords, and 
will draw any thing* If worked, they are fed upoa 
hay, but if not worked, are at straw. He is very sure 
that an ox which has worked, will fatten far better 
than one that has not worked : they should never be 
fattened till six years old, nor is there any objection to 
ivorking them till seven or eight years old. And Mr. 
Wyat, of the same place, would use them if he had 
arable land ; but has only a few acres for turnips. 

Mr. Jones, of Islip, and Mr. Whorrod, both work 
oxen. 

Mr. Turner, ofBurford, has three teams of oxen, of 
the Glamorgan breed : puts them to work at threa 
years old : works them two or three years, and some- 
times four ; then fattens them on rouen, and hay, and 
turnips, finishing with Swedes. 

Mr. Tuckwell, of Cignet, has always one or two 
teams : 1 walked thither from Burford to see them 
V'ork ; a horse and an ox plough were following each 
other in the same furrow, four horses and four oxen, 
and the oxen trod on the horse ploughman's heels, step 
for step, just as fast as the horses, walking with ease. 
I then went to his house, and he readily answered my 
inquiries. The breed is Hereford, bought in at three 
years old, but some at four or five, as they may happen 
to be procured. He works them at two or three years, 

but 
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hut thinks that they should not be iforked beyond seven, 
or at most, eight years of age : the price he gives, 
from 18/. to 24/. : sometimes has sold them to graziers, 
but in general feeds them himself; yet has scarcely any 
permanent grass^ as his i6 a stonebrash arable farm. 
Tfaeyeatsainf(An,thegrass seeds ofthecourse^ or vetches; 
and in working, thinks it of much consequence that* 
they should always have a little dry meat with green 
food : some hay cut into chaff night and morning. The 
same for fattening, with turnips sliced into it, and 
finishing with Swedes. The fatting begins about the 
middle of July, and they are finished about the mid« 
die of April; but as ^ainfoin hay then gets a little 
harsh, he gives, late in the fatting^ a little barley meal. 
In regard to the benefit of workihg them, he could 
not readily conceive how any one could doubt it (note^ 
it is tlie coipmon husbandry around Burford, almost 
every man having 'them) ; that they are much more 
profitable than horses, he has not the shadow of a 
doubt : to keep one team of horses is useful, but all the 
rest should be oxen. Whenever they are not found 
useful, he thinks, frdm all he has observed, that the 
reason is their being improperly fed and driven. To 
make it so cheap a scheme as to work on straw, or any 
oxen that are not in good flesh, is the sure way to fail ; 
they should be so well fed at all times, worked or not 
'worked, as to be kept in good flesh ; if they were 
always full half fat, it would be so much the better ; 
they then are in heart, will work without losing flesh, 
and are always ready to fatten in proper time : an ox 
should be fattened not so much by change of food, as 
by merely resting from labour. Thus managed, they 
are as strong as any horses, and will work just as well ; 
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or at Uie most, tbe diflforence is not more than as four 
horses to five o^cen : but with him, foar oxen have all 
this samiB6r doae more work tban four horses. To 
turn them to straw because they do not work for a 
month or two, he holds to be very unprofitable, and 
while at work, they should never lose flesh, and alwayt 
thrive though worked. To let them go bock in winter, 
and feed just whep they work, is utterly unprofitable. 
The worst food he gives what they do not work, is cut 
straw, with a mixture of ordinary hay. 

If they are hard worked in barley sowing, be givea 
them a little barley meal night and morning, the quan- 
tity small ; but at all events does not M tbem lose 
flesh, as that is much more unprofitable than impror-* 
ing their food. Driving is another object of much 
consequence ; they want more attention than horses to 
keep tiiem equally in work. All plough at Iength| 
both borses and oxen, and in harness. 

In health, and general fireedom from disease, they ai^ 
superior to horses ; he does not even recollect having 
1^ lame ox. 

If it is asked, if oxen be thus beneficial, how como 
they to have been given up in so many districts \ the an* 
f wer is, we know not ; for at and around BuHord it is 
just the reverse : where one ox was kept ten years ago, 
there are now at least ten ; and they spread every year: 
that they arc more profitable than horses he has not the 
amallest doubt : it is not a matter of reasoning in his 
mind, but practical conviction. When the ox is sold, 
it is (whether to a grazier or kept for fatting) to profit r 
how is this with a horse? Who does not know the ex- 
pense of horses in the decline of value? In a word, the 
ox, > after doing as much work as the horse; is sirfd to 

profit 5 
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profit ; the horse to Ios«. Where the doubts are to be 
found, I know not (added Mr. Turner), but assuredly 
they will not be found at Burford. 

Mr* Pinnaly of Westall, near Burford, oife of the 
gseatest farmers in the county, keeps more oxen tlian 
horses, and has one farm of 300 acres without a horse 
upon it ; and be has not the least doubt, but that oxen 
are, upon the whole, as cheap again as horses. Upoa 
a farm at Wcstall, of GOO acres, he keeps ten horses 
and twelve oxen : the country is all stonebrash,^ and 
upon above 2000 acres, he and Mr. Bagnkli have not 
more than twelve acres of meadow ; so that the commoi^ 
idea, that oxen can onlj be kept profitably where there 
is much good grass land, is completely refuted by 
the practice of this great and well mani^ed farm. 
They keep between fifty and sixty Hereford oxen, 
which is the breed they prefer ; have tried the Gla- 
morgan, also the Devonshire, but these are too light : 
use five in a plough (sometimes four), or four horses : 
never shoe them ; b^ins to work at three years old ; 
purchased at Ross or Hereford, at from 15/. to 20/. 
each ; work them three or four years, then fatten, or 
sell them to the graziers : in the latter case, for one* 
third more than the price at which they were bought in* 
Then* food, two parts straw and one part sainfoin hay 
cut into chafi*; otherwise they eat very little straw > 
turnips sliced into chaff, and at times some bran f 
corn never given, unless turnips and hay are wanting, 
Mr. Pinnal thinks that they cannot be in too high 
order for work, and that the* reason why the use of 
oxen has in many cases failed, has been nothing more 
Ibaa bad fiecding. They lie out in the yard in winter* 
^11 the farmei^ in this vicinity have more pxen than 
liorses ; and far moore than they had, ten, fifteen, or 
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twenty years ago. He la very certain, that five oxen 
"mil do as much work as live horses ; yet two pxcii 
do not cost more than one horse. 

Mr. Pinnall agrees with Mr. Tuckwell, that driving 
attentively is a great point in rendering oxen sue? 
eessful., 

Mr. Tuckwell, of East Leach, has five or six teams 
of oxen, all Herefords. Mr. Faulkner, of Burford, 
two teams; 1 saw one, and the beasts very fine and 
large. Mr. Hemmipg, of FuUbrook, one. At Chilton 
there are three farmers that have them. Messrs. Bagr 
nal and Finnal, of Westall and HoUwelt, have fifly to 
sixty at work — in a word, every body has some. Mr. 
Large, at Bradwell, has two or three teams ; Mr. 
Gardner, three or four ; Mr. Townsend, one ; Mr, 
Tuck well, of East Leach, three or four. 

Mr. Seeker, of Witney,' works them successfully, 
and thinks that four in a plough will do as much work 
as four horses : Mr. Coburn is of Uie same opinion ; but 
upon entering more particularly into the question of 
the comparison, I did not find that either of them had 
fully made up their minds upon this point. 

Mr. Edmonds has worked oxi^n nbove fifteen 
years, and he is perfectly convinced that the advan- 
tage is greater than that of horses ; they plough as 
well, and being bought at 20/. at three years old, they 
will on an average, after three years work, be worth from 
26/. to 28/.- if they hove btcn fed as they onght to be. 

Mr. Salmon finds the cross of I'orkbhirc cows by a 
long-horned bull, the best for working. 

Another farmer in this vicinity leeps Herefords : 
breeds twenty in a year, and the beasts which he woiks 
(eighteen or twenty) arc mostly bred by himself: three 
regular teams and one to spare in each : uses four or 
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fire in a plough ; and on an average do 9% mncb if ork 
as horses: feeds on straw in winter, hut does not work 
them then. An ox in very gooil condition, put to barley- 
straw, will do well on it, and retain his flesh ; bat if 
put poor to it, will do nothing. Is convinced that 
tbey are generally kept in too low condi|ioii. 

^' In many parishes havii^ open fields, there may 
Bot be sufficient .pastures for oxen, but in all csiclo^ed 
parishes, wliere there are pastures, oxen might be in- 
troduced with great advantage, particularly in the 
Tale, where there are no flints nor stones. There are 
teams of oxen in the county, chiefly belonging to gen- 
tlemen, which draw by collars and traces ; but the dif- 
ficulty of procuring proper persons, that have been 
used to go with them, may be the reason of their not 
being in more general use. It is a custom with many 
farmers who do not breed their own colts, to purchase 
them for their teams when rising two years old ; s6m6 
of Which are sold fur carriages, road w^aggons, or 
Jjondon drays, according to their strength and sise, 
at four or five years old, and often yield good profit. 
Bot those horses which are kept after that time to be 
worn ouiy may be considered as an annual loss ; which 
is not the case with oxen, partictilarly as a profit will 
always attend an ox in case he meets with an accident^ 
which is not so with a horsed.'' 

^^ Oxen may do very well ibr a farmer that has a 
good deal of land to cultivate, and pasture to fat them 
upon at the proper age. In the north part of of Ox- 
fordshire, oxen have been often tried, and as often dis- 
continued.^* — J, ChamJ^erlin. 

One of the most interesting circumstances I met with 

* OrigiiuJ Report. 
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in Oxfordthirei was the increasing ottentioD paid to 
oxen, as beasts of labour. While the use ofthemhss 
been going out in so many parts of the kingdom, and 
in so many others almost forgotten th»t sucli a praf> 
lice e^er existed, to find the use of tbem t^ell unJer<r 
stood, and every day increasing, was a spectacle whicb 
could not fail of giving mc great pleasure^ The spe- 
culative writers ivho labour hard to pctsaade theiF 
leaders that this use of oxen i% unprofitable, would do 
irell to go to Burford, where they wiH find plaiii 
practical farmers, whose business is upon the largest 
acale^ giving the preference to oxen, and yet \veM satis- 
fied of the peal use of horses. The minntes in thai 
quarter ate particularly satisfactory; and it will de^ 
mand more ingenuity than has hitherto been exerted^ 
to render them indecisive upon this q^iestion i fa fact, 
the propriety of the use of these beasts, sceins tbero 
to be so rationally established, as to bid defiance to 
whatever objections speculative ingenuity, or errpneo«9 
practice, can muster against it. 

The result of those inquiries fefrmsmi object pnrticii^ 
larly interesting at this period. Tlie annoni import at 
present, of a million sterling in corn, no in^Deiderable 
portion of i^hich is for oats, and the well founded ap« 
prehensions that a deficiency may happen k^yond the 
power of import to supply, united with the increasing 
population of the kingdom, prove that either the e6n« 
sumption of corn must be lessened, or the cultuns oi it 
increased. That sufficient encours^ement does not 
exist for cultivating those wastes, which, if cultivated, 
would be under corn, their present state is a lamentable 
proof: and as every proposition for a genera) endo- 
sure has been successfully opposed, it dees^ not appear 
probable that the quantity of com produced will be 

materially 
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fiMitef laHy inejreaaed t and when it is fartbcr considered, 
that the pflfodigious rise in all the farmer's expense of 
tillage roust have a constant tendeacj to convert arabls 
knd io gras9, and that the general custom of refusing 
leases mast gradually sap the foundations of tlie best 
husbandry in tke kingdom ; when all these circum- 
stances arc duly taken into the account, we shall hardly 
fail to admit, that the increase of the use of oxen is a point 
of material importance in the prosperity of the nation : 
and i may farther take the liberty of remarking, that 
the discovery of a district under (he circumstances of 
that of Burford^ at a period when the general jprejudice 
is working against the use of oxen, would alone be 
sufficient to prove the great utility of such Reports as 
the Board of Agriculture have for so many years pa- 
tronised. Oxen have been defended by reasoning as spe- 
culative as that wherewith they have been attacked : but 
so for has it been from producing cases of common fari> 
mers in the successful practice of a large business, in ten 
years incxeasing oxen as ten io one, that the opposers 
of the system have not used any arguments so weighty 
as those of urging the decline of tlieir use in every part 
of the kingdom. This reasoning (in a measure fair, 
while proposed as reasoning only) has not been aii« 
^wcred by an appeal to facts. The instance of His 
Majesty, and many great lords and gentlemen, have 
been put by, as inapplicable to a question of practice ; 
but the case of Burford is of a different description 
Plain common farmers paying rent for their land, and 
wholly employed in the successful cultivation of it, 
greatly increase in their ox-teams; and proportionally 
lessening the number of their horses, is an instance free 
from every similar objection ; and those, who wishing 
fox further information, shall make inquiries of the per- 
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sons alluded to, urill find that tbeir practioe does not 
originate in a want of understanding, but will be agree** 
ably convinced, that they arc keen, sensible, and inteU 
ligent. Reports that enable the Board to bring such 
facts to light, may continne to be condemned by some. 
It is conceifcd that others ivill not be wanting, who 
will draw very different conclusions 
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Ma. Fane has been for some years breeding grada« 
ally a flock of Spanish sheep. He began with a ram 
with which His Majesty favoured him, crossing some 
Rylaud and South Down ewes ; he afterwards pur« 
cbased more in the early period of the King's sales, 
and has gradually got a considerable flock. It was 
with much pleasure I examined them; the wool is 
excellent, and the frame of many very good : they are 
regularly improving by attention to breeding, and by 
the progress of crossing the quarter, half, three-quar- 
ters bred ewes by rams of the whole blood, so that in 
a few years there will be scarcely any but Spanish 
blood in the flock. The wethers he kills come to {61b. 
a quarter. Mr. Fane is upon the whole very well satis* 
fied of the profits of this breed ; as he finds them hardy 
as any, after the first two or three days of their life. 
They fatten quickly, and are very healthy, and good 
milkers ; upon his dry soil he is never troubled with 
the foot-rot : tliey give on an average 4| lb. of wool, 
at is. per lb. 

The Earl of Macclesfield has a flock of South 
Downs, which 1 viewed with pleasure ; they are very 
£ood oneSf 

Mr. 
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f Mr. Lo\!rndes9 at Brightwell, bas eighlocn score of 
Che same breed, and an Ellman ram. 

Mr. Simmons, of Stokenchurcb, kept the Berkshire 
sheep and South Downs in tlie same flock, and four 
toothed wethers, and both wintered and sammered; 
many of the South Downs are fat, and sold to the but- 
cher, but not one of the Berkshires. 

Messrs, Percey, Sarnoy, Hayward, Goodchild, and 
Greenwood, in discourse on sheep at Mr. Panels, all 
agreed that the South Downs were much superior in 
profit to both Berks and WiUshires, and yet admitted 
a certain measure of merit to both those breeds: both 
are wearing ont in favour of tlic other breed. 

Sir C. Willoughby was for many years in the Berk«* 
shire breed of sheep, but changed them for the cross 
of South Downs, half Berks, half South Downs, which 
he has now had for five years, and finds them profitable* 
Last year Berks wool was 40^. pen tod, the half breed 
^s. : tliis year Berks 385. half breed 48^. : the former, 
seven or eight ia a tod, the latter nine or ten. The 
objection to the Berks is, that they are too long in fat- 
tening, and are too large. He folds every thing except 
fat sheep : tried the experiment of leaving it off, and 
the sheep were sure to fold themselves, either in a long 
line upon the gravel road^ o^ in a bunch knot under 
^e trees. 

His flock, HO ewes, 

100 wethers, 
150 lambs, 
50 to GO to fat. 



445 



^is farm n^r 400 acres. ' 
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It seems. \o be admiUed in the vicinity of Baldon, 
that a Berkshire ewe with a New Leicester ram, form* 
a breed that it profitable : but upon the wkole^ Sir 
Christopher Willougbby prefers South Downs. 

Mr. Davy, of Dorchester, was in the Berkshire 
breed, and hud a good opinion of there ; but he has 
chanted them for South Downs, which he finds more 
profitable: be hasSSO of them. In fatting a lot of 
South Downs with some Berks among them, they wiU 
}^ all gone before any of the others are ready for the 
kutcher. Of crosses, that which he has the best opinion 
of, 16 half Leicester and half Berks, which is much 
loiter than taking any of the Wiltshire blood : the 
grand fault of the Bcrkshires, is taking so n^uch time 
to make them fat. 

Mr, Davy feeds his sheep with the straw of pease 
and beans ; preferring the latter, but given plentifully^ 
that they may only pick off the pods : they have tar* 
nips alio. 

In the Dorchester district, natural grass being ex* 
tnmiely scarce, straw is given in large quantities to 
gheep. As soon as frosty mornings come, barley straw 
is given in the yards or standing pens ; and afterwards 
bean and pea straw, which they are very fond of: they 
pick off the pods and tops, and do well upon thia 
food. Bean and pea straw are sometimes carted to the 
field for their supply, and what they do not eat 
brought home to the yards : and this practice is pur^ 
sued to the saving of many, many tons of bay : the 
dung thus made is found to be very good. 

. Mr. Thomas Latham, of Cliflon, applies pease in 
fattening lambs, the mothers of which are at tur-f 
nips. In six or eight weeks after falling, gives 
the pease in troughs* By the lambs maning througb 

boles 



bofe9 In ibe hurdles, it is sometime before they wiH take 
to them, but they come on gradually, till a score will 
eat a peck a;day« Mr* Latham gives, pease in this 
manner, to the price of 6s, a bashel, and finds that it 
answers. 

Mrs. Latham, of Clifton, Has one of the complelest 
iheep yards, if not the most so, in this county : a shed 
aurrounds three sides of it, in Avfaich are racks and 
mangers ; it is SI yards long and 16 broad : the sheds 
ive broad, and it does rery well for 200 ewc^. Thej 
axe brought into it from four to six weeks befbre lamb- 
ing, and continued till it is oyer^ going out in the day 
time. It is considered as a very excellent method, 
bat attention should be paid that the dung does not 
accumulate, which by fermentation injures the sheep ; 
it is therefi>re carted out at several times. 

Mr. Thomas Latham, of Clifton, approves much of 
the Berkshire ewe, covered by a Leicester ram, for 
felliog fat lambs, and then fatting the ewe off}: has long 
been in the Berkshire breed, which is a very good one, 
by way of a fegular breeding flock. He sold the lambs 
at about a year old, before shearing. This Berkshire 
breed stands folding remarkably well, and as the 
Airms at Clifton are without sulMii vision fences, to fold 
the sheep is a matter of necessity ; not that this is the 
^y motive for folding, for Mr. Latham considers the 
practice essential in respect of manuring and tread- 
ing. The Berkshire sheep are strong, active, and able 
|o travel, and fold uncommonly well ; with these good 
qualities, they have some- bad ones, particularly in 
being long in fatting ; and it b principally with this 
▼lew that he has taken the cross of Leicester blood : 
it is a system that is gradually becoming general. 

Mif Crif^} of Burcot) crossed his ewes last year 

with 
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'with Leicester rams : tirere was a Leicester ram an^ it 
Berkshire, and the Iambs got by the Leicester were fit 
fin* the butcher, long before those of tl^e whole breed 
were in anjr order at all. 

Folding goes on in summer for turnips, then for^ 
wheat, previous to sowing, and for a month or six 
weeks after Michaelmas, if the weather permits, and 
will be folding after the wheat is quite green. As soon 
as the wheat is sown^ he drives bis sheep two or three 
times up and down every land, and does not find that 
it hurts the sheep much. And this system of treading 
is of such importance, that be would not be precluded 
from it ibr 20^. an acre. The practice is considered as 
to harmless, relative to the sheep, that it is not uncom- 
mon for a flock-master to lend his flock for this pur* 
pose to a neighbour who has none. The object would 
not be answered by any system of common rolling. 
Last year he had a piece of clover laud wheat, much 
eaten by slugs ; and in November got broad-wheel 
carts loaded with stones, and drew them three horses 
a-brcast, across, till the surface was well whelled 
upon. This operation killed the slugs, and the wheat 
proved as fine a crop as could be seen. 

Mr. James Welch, of Gulham, keeps the cross of 
Berks: ewes covered by a ram half Gloucester and 
half Leicester. The whole bred Berks is so fast going 
out that he could not sell them. He pens constantly; 
first for barley, then for turnips, and after that for 
wheat. Seventeen score in a pen of 75 hurdles, each 
six tcct long — one night in a place. Such a fold is, as 
near as may be, a rood of land, or 54 square feet to each 
sheep. 

At Bensington, South Downs, &c; Mr* Bonner's ex« 
prcssLOo was, the Berks hires are gone out €f*4(^ars. 



Wiltsliiie ewes are covered with a Leicester ram and 
sold in couples; Dorset^ Berks, and South Downs^ 
"With the Leicester ram ; but of these crosses, the Wilt* 
shire beat ; they are the first and heaviest, in his opi* 
nion. Next are the Downs, which are a good breed, 
but the Berkshire ewes are tender, 

Mr, Shrubb, of Bensington, finds that the crost 
between the New Leicester and the Berks stands the 
fold well ; and that if thej arc not quite so good for 
that purpose as the Berks, yet the superior profit more 
than makes amends : he is getting into the South Down 
{gradually. 

Mr. Newton, of Crowmarsh, used to keep the Wilts 
and Berks, but is now changing them for South Downs, 
>^hich he is convinced is a more profitable breed. He 
finds that he can pen them as well as any other breed ; 
nor will he admit the objection which has been made, 
of their lying irregularly in the fold : this has not oc- 
curred with him. Though he keeps above 1200 sheep 
besides lambs, he does not like a flock of more than 
SOO, but divides, and keeps several shepherds. In order 
to meet the difficult season after turnips are gone, he 
sows rye for his flock, and trefoil is sown amopgst the 
wheat, to be succeeded by turnips : this is spring fed, 
and it is beneficial to the turnip crop. 

The Bishop of Durham buys in 300 South Down 
wether lambs at S75. each ; and has 150 three year old 
sheep besides. They go off fat at Christmas, &c. and 
the lambs are sold fat by April following, from tur- 
nips. Many vetches are eaten by the flock, and the 
farm horses fed on them. 

Mr. Freeman, at Fawley court, has a various flock 
of different breeds, which he is going to change for 
200 New Iieicester eweS; and to keep round what is 

bred 



bred by them. Messts. Foster and Haitbottk are de* 
cided enemies io the practice of folding ; for thoogb 
the benefit in com is admitted, yet they con tend that 
more is lost in the flock than gained in the crops. 

Mr. Dean^ of English, keeps Berks ewes, and 
crosses them by a ram whose breed is half Leiccsler 
and half Gioacester. He observes that the Berks are out 
of fashion, though the very best of sheep for folding: in 
this respect the South Downs are not to be comparai 
to them; he has whole bred South Downs; his flock 
consists of seven score breeding ewes ; he fats the lambs^ 
giving them as much com as they will eat ; seUing 
from Easter io Midsummer ; he regularly winters SOO 
dry sheep, and as many more as his crops wUl permit* 

The South Down breed are coming in at Mapk 
Durham, &c. 

Mr. Kelsey, at Whitchurch, buys fiOO South 
Dov(p lambs every year, which he folds and aelb 
again, stores. He gives Sis. a*bead for them, and seUs 
before clipping, at from 29s. to 84i. 

Mr. Coxtns, of Golder, keeps the whole Beikslum 
breed : be has not yet got into the South Downs, be* 
cause be must give as much as for Berkshives, that 
veigh six or eight pound a quarter more. He has some 
half Leicester and half Gloucester ; also Wiltshiief 
lam'd by South D^n or New Leicester rams : these 
are good, and the lambs go soon to market. In the 
spring he gives S6s. for four*toothed Berkshire wethen: 
he folds them through the summer, and sells i^in at 
about the same price he gave, getting only the fold 
for his profit. 

In the rich district of Tliame there are many Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire sheep kept, though not so common 
as they once Wjiere. Mr. Plaskett, of North Weston, 

being 
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being wefll continced of the utter anprofitableness of 
those breeds, changed them for New Leicesters four 
yean ago : he has shewn at Smithfield three times, and 
gained prizes twice. His neighbours do not yet come 
to him for tups ; yet it is certain, that he keeps five 
instead of three of theirs. His farm contams ISO acres, 
and last year he wintered 300, including lambs, that is, 

Ewes, •••.•••...•..•..•...•..•......•.. 110 

xjamos, •»..M.M..M«.M*.M*...*aM«»M**. xsSvi 
Shear hogs and two shear, .•••..»« 70 

300 

Besides these sheep, be had eight large short*homed 
cows, and 40 acres arable, of which sixteen were tur- 
nips, Swedes, and rape ; an account which sufficiently 
proves not only the richness of the land, but the good- 
ness of the breed. 

Mr. Creek, of Aston, has been for many years in the 
New Leicester sheep, and with great success : he has 
hired many tups of Mr. Stubbins, and is well persuaded 
that for the stonebrash of Oxfordshire, there is no breed 
that comes near them* He and Mr. Wing and Mr. 
Filmer, positively assert that they produce a lamb for 
every ewe on an average of years, and the number kept 
is cartainly a proof that the system here is profitable : 
it amounts to a sheep per acre on some fiirms^; and on 
others in the proportion of three to four, or 300 sheep 
on 400 aeries ; not a regular breeding flock of selling 
lambs (though some do that, and at 355. a*bead, in 
August), but keeping rouiid : folding these sheep is 
universal, but never to drive them far ; a fold of twelve 
dozen hurdles for 100. The hurdles are 6 feet long, 
24 yards square, which make 57& square yards per 

•XfOBD.] X sheep, 
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sheepi one higbt in a placf ; is very tkin foldings Tn- 
deed : it is 850 sheep folding an acre per night* Mr* 
Creek contends that folding is necessary to pravoit 
their being too fat: it is curious to see how factr 
elicit in conversatloni explanatory of collateral inqui- 
lies : if the inquiry is into the merits of folding, me 
odea hear that it b not prejudicial to a flocki and thai 
you can keep as many folded as ivithout folding : but 
here we have the important confession, that folding 
keeps sheep from being fat. Why then is not the con* 
elusion in common sense, tliat if you did not fold yoa 
could keep more ? Mr. W ing fukis them in a littered 
yard, to lamb in. 

Lady Gardner has 50 breeding ewes, of much mors 

Leicester than Gloucester blood ; has had a ram erery 

year from Mr. Creek : 70 lambs, one year with another. 

Sells off ten or twelve double couples at SI. Ss. to 3L 

13s. 6d, in April; wether lambs go fat to the butcher 

in June or July, at 9Ss. to SOs.; the fat culled ewes 

SOlb. a quarter : clip five to five and a half to a tod. 

In the winter they have hay, and the lawn. Lady 

Gardner manages her beautiful lawn extremely well : 

the grass, exclusive of wood and water, is under 100 

acres ; she has very little arable, and no turnips, but 

keeps IS4 sheep, 16 cows, and other cattle^ and nine 

horses of all sorts. She is fond of the place which her 

taste decorates ; her grcen-lious^, her garden, her flock. 

Mr. Forstcr, of Bignal, is in the cross between the New 

Leicester and Cotswold breed ; though his farm is on 

the stoncbrash, he prefers them to any others. I saw 

four tups on his farm, a lot of ewes, and another of 

theaves : they are good sheep. Objecting to their not 

breeding well, his nephew assured me that tln^ did 

not find it so, and' that 100 ewes would alwajrs bring 

above 
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above 100 lamliB. His tfcenTes shew more btood than the 
ewes, and the ewes full as much, and some more, than 
the tups ; but if he goes on and breeds for delicate heads 
with .blueish countenances, he may find what so many 
others have found s at present, and with the rams I 
saw, be is not ia danger, and the profit of such sheep 
is unquestionabk. 

The Duke of Marlborough has a good flock of half 
Leicester and half Cots wold ; folds only on wheat ; somo 
South Downs and some Welsh, Mr. Palmer tbinka 
that while the flock was kept very much in the Leiw 
eester blood (that is, much more than at present) ha 
bad moke barren ewes, nor were the lambs so strong oc 
bealtfay ; moie and better since he took more of the 
Gloucester blood ; the South Downs he thinks a good 
hard V breed : the Welsh are meidy for the Duke's table. 

Mr. Palmer has supplied of all sorts of meat, to the 
amount of one ton per week to the house, 320 lb. per 
diem. 

Mr. Sotham considers half Lrioester and half Glou« 
eester as the best breed; are of a good size; yield 
plenty of wool, and bear penning well : and he thinks 
no size so profltable as from S21b. to 841b. per quarter^ 
for shear hogs to be fatted by old Christmas. They aro 
in this country much subject to the wood^eril, which 
attacks their joints, backs, and legs : it \s attributed 
to the land. Some lambs also are aflected by it| 
woods and furze are likewise supposed to occasion it | 
those bred upon the farm escape best. It may genc^ 
rally be estimated^ that eyery acre carries a sheep and 
a lamb: perhaps on an average of the county, 900 
are sheared on a farm of 400 acres. Mr. Sotham dots 
not pen in summer : he wants water, and therefore tba 
sheep arc left out for the dews. He is clear that moia 
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Biay be k^ tvitbont penning tban Vfith it ; and more 
is lost IB the sheep than the faind gains. In sammcr ^hey 
lie under hedges, and if penned, must go to the pens 
empty : they do far better without it. 

Mr* Pratt, of Fowley, has a very high opinion of 
foUing sheep, though all in the country are long 
woolled ; and he k oonfidait that more sheep may be 
kept on a farm by folding tban without it : his reason 
is, thai they slain tlieir food so much less, by taking 
them from theb fiaeding ground, where they are sure to 
vest too much in the same place, if not driven from it. 
Mr^ Pratt^ do yon ever fold failing theepf Never* 
Why noi^ They will not do so well if they are folded. 
Jdr. Praii, can thai be benejicial to an ewe which 
keeps a woether from fattening ? 

Mr. Bowles, of North Aston, is chiefly in the Lei* 
, oester breed, from Mr. Croek, bis neighbour ; and the 
•pecimens I saw, appeared to be bred with a good deal 
of attention: many of them are very handsome, and 
fitom the few particulars I ooiild gain in the absence of 
their owner, 1 doubt not, very profitable. 
. At Great Tew, a flock of 60 breeding Gloucestet 
ewes, 70 lambs, 70 theaves and wether tegs ; 70 kept 
or sold fiit. 

Mr. John Hewett, of Goring, fattens many on oil^ 
cake ; he does not conceive that the improvement of 
the sheep quite pays for the cake, unless laid in at a 
reasonable rate| but the advantage by the manure if 
Veiy great, and. beats every other ; the cake b given in 
troughs in a pen, moved every day ; usually on wheat 
stubbles for oats. liost autumn, 1806, cakes were I4f« 
Hs. per 1000, but rose afterwards to 18/. 18r. There 
is a good deal of cake fiMxling sheep and beasts in that 
neichbourhood ; the cakes from Twickenham iioilb. 

Mr. 



Mr. Wjat, of Water Eaton, is in the Leicestor 
breed : he hires tups of Mr. Buckley and others, and 
bj this means breeds tups to leU to those nvbo cross the 
Cotswold breed. I saw his flock, and found that he 
was breeding with attention and success : he has some 
ewes that are as fat as he can wish them to be. His 
neighbour Mr. Rowland breeds none, . but buys in for 
jatting. 

ilr. Weyland, of Wood Eaton, keeps the cross of 
half Leicester and half Berkshire, and gets rather more 
than a lamb to every ewe. Last year he reared 110 
lambs from 100 ewes : he pens them the year round ; 
but they are driven only a very short distance. 

Measured the sheep pen on newly sown wheat of 
Mr. Wing, at A«ioa ; it contained 704 square yards 
for 171 sheep, or 4-( square yards per sheep. 

The Rev. Mr. Filmer, whose stacks, stubbles, tillage^ 
and many other eiioumstanoes, shew much and snc« 
cessful attention, is decidedly of opinion, that the long 
wooUed sheep are ver^ profitable on the 3tonebrash 
land. 

The economy of a stonebrash flock may be gathered 
from the following circumstances of that of the Rev. 
Mr. Fllmer^ at Hay ford. 

In 1807, sheared 387. 

150 breeding ewes, 
70 shear hogs, S41b. per quarter^ 
67 theaveS| 

» 

287 

130 lambs, 

417 total at shearing. 

;i3 Ii 
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In SeptemBer foUowingi tbe nurabery 

Breeding ewes, .•••.....*.••«••• •.^•••^•••.••f ..m.*.*....*.. 150 
Barren, sold fat, •.••..••..•—•».•.....—«••••••••••••• S7 
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Added theayes, •••••••••••••••••f ••••••••••••••••• 53 

Number now put to ram, .•••.••••^••••••-— •^••••••« 156 

Ijambs, ......M i.....— ...••^•••••••••.•••••^•••••f ••••-M— •• ISO 

Shear hogs for turnips, ——•—.••••••—•—.•••••»••••• 70 

Numbe? im September, ««•• — ^♦■^♦•■•■»itMf»»<t«f W it>» 356 

I 

S7 barren ewes fe^ at 489. •*^*«^«..«f iC-^ ^ 

70 shear bogs, at €9^. •«.^««.«.Mt*.o^«.t« S20 10 

fiO collst at 48i. •«.«.-M««i«.^M.«-*.««».M 4B (X « 

887 fleece^ at 6Ib. ••r^..f««^.M«...M«M^ 90 . 

4^.483 6 p 
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. Ezpoiiea o£ the fiock-**^ aoies of toraips^ 70 aS 
grasses, 50 in the common course^ and 80 of the aeeon4 
year. The shepherd 125. a week, the year round, with 
help at lambing time, and turnip feeding ; shearing, 
bs. per score; washing and yadrlcmt ei^psi^es, 80s. per 
annum. 

The breed preferred in the iMNiiltiy round Chipping 
Norton, is the half cross of Leicester and Cotswold, 
Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew, does not at nil approve of 
Sofith Downs, being well conviitced tbst the profit of 
them is not nearly equal to ftat of a IsmrgK sheep. He 
f^^mitv ti^^t the blueisb cpuntenance and ddicate heads 

of 



•f high bred Leicesteir^, is a ftign of little fertility ia 
the production of lambs, but the Cots wo Id single cross 
lemedies it entirely. 

Mr. Huckvale^ neat Cbippiog Norton, letts many 
Leicester rams. The farmers arouiul that place are 
much in the Leicester breed, but many prefer a cross 
of the Cotswcdd. 

Mr. Kench, on 1000 acres of stonebrash, keeps 300 
breeding ewes, half Cotswold and half New Leicester ; 
his flock is consequently (as he keeps round) 1200* 

300 ewes, 



300 lambs, S^^^^^^j 

CldO wethers, 



800 hogs and theaves, 
300 shearlings going off ; varied by culls| 
fatted ; theaves set for stock, and rams. 

Mr. Salmon, of Hardwick. has New Leicesters : td 
9Sy breeding ewes last year, he had 3S0 lambs, and 
generally has more lambs than ewes ; he pens them, 
and thinks it necessary. 

Mr. T. Wyat, of Hanwell, has been long and deeply 
in t&e breed of the New Leicester sheep, baring gon^ 
to high prices for tups ; such as SOO guineas for th6 
ride of one, and himself letts at 40 guineas ; I examined 
some of his tups and lambs, &c. and found them such 
as did credit to his judgment ; he has the best tup I 
bave yet seen in Oxfordshire. 

Mr. T. Payne, of Drayton, finds the New Ldocster 
by far the most profitable stock. He keeps 300 of them 
(lambs included in the system of keeping round and 
0ellittg fat) on his farm of 800 acres ; and has sold 31 
ibearling h(^ for 100 guineas, fed without com, sitid 
baving only Swedes and cabbages. He has two standi 
<Qg folds for them to lamb in, with sheds, and racks, 
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and mangers, along one side, and bay stacked xlosc for 
Gonveniehce of feeding: well executed , and does bim 
credit. 

Mr. Payne, and Mr. Wjat, of Hanwell, have a houss 
on four wheels, to co?er a man and boy in using a ma- 
chine for slicing Swedes ; a man and boy will cut 
enough for 100 sheep, apd give them in troughs : no 
scooping or waste, and answers better than any thing ; 
and ako gives under sheds, and they thrive much 
better, most advantageously, never go backward, but 
thrive well in all weather. 

In feeding a field of Swedes in winter, builds a tem- 
porary shed of tl^atched hurdles, under which tiiey gp 
at pleasure ; at one end a repository of the roots to 
^lice, and giye i^ troughs varied over tlie land ; the 
hurdles beijig moved on, and the smaller roots left for 
them to eat ; sheep thus do mi|cb better, A \itfle litter 
^cattercd about the pen, ^c. ai^d the dung afiervvarda 
thrown pp^ and spread whei:e most wanted : trampling 
avoided. Has found it an excellent method. 

At Atterbury they were in tlie Warwick breed of 
sheep (long wooUed), by whiph I suppose is meant 
something like the Old Leicester ; novf they have got 
▼ery much into a cross of the Neif *Leipesfer, which 
are found far more profitable : they keep breeding 
flocks, and fold tliepa. Mr. Bellow folds his ewes and 
tbcavcs, but not double couples, or failiiig sheep : the 
^ew liciocstcrs stand it well, but th.ey arc never driven 
far. His ^ock does not lie put pf fold three months in 
the year. 

Mr. Davis, of Bloxliam, has a mixture of Leicester 
fmd Gloucester ; on the enclosure he bought a flock 
fmd bred from them ; the Leiccsters grafted on the 
p|ouc^ters arc the best ; (Joc^ npt fold; but in sam- 

pier, 
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9ier, cm large tracts, it may be beneficial ; generall/ 
more lambs than ciyes : South Downs better on lighter 
)ands« » 

Mr. Tumer, of Burford, keeps half Leicester itnd 
half Gloucester ; peas them, and keeps one sheep and 
)amb per acre, oyer his wholQ farm. He is not an ad«> 
yocate for penniiig except in eating vetches and iur« 
pips. lie has no doubt of more sheep being kept upon 
a (km without foldifig thaa with it. Shear hogs 30 lb* 
» quarter ; his tfigs three and ^ haj/ to a jLod ; ewes four 
and a half. 

Mr. Finnal, of Westall, is in the same breed, a ciosi 
which he thinks necessary, on the side of Gloucester^ 
for size and wool, and on that of Leicester for inclina* 
lion to fatten ; feeds his flock in April, on Swedish tur« 
nips and hayi-nerer folds them: in all the heat of 
summer, folding would starye them. At Ihi^ seasoR 
fhey do not f^ in the day time^i He admits that the 
^ung is not dropped regularly^ and that it would be 
disposed more advantageously by folding ; but this is 
fi small object compared ^ith ,the benefit of the sheep ; 
Ihey bring in the proportion of SSO lamlis to 200 ewess 
tod four ; New Leicester fiye to six ; a^d all Cotswold 
^hree and a half. 

Mr^ Pinnars shearlings, killeSd a little before they 
would be two shears, come to 271b. or 28 lb. per 
quarter. 

Mr. Seeker and Mr* Coburn, of Witney, have a 
mixtureof the Leicester, but do not take it often, af 
that breed lessens the wool and gives a smaller carcass, 
but brings them io fatten at a younger age than if^ all 
jGloucester blood. Shear hogs weigh 22 lb. to 241b. a 
quarter, and clip five to a tod ; folds a little on the 

open 
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^ypeii fl«My bttt mom to kensp them frMi MkyiAg Ami 
from anjr Aj^fmibatiM ot the tyslein. 

Mr. Edmonds has bred with attention for tUttm 
ferns ptM^ with a small cnM of the Cotowoid well 
aeleetad, and coming near to New Leicester in the 
hands of Mr« Haines, lltr. Kimmer, Mr. Fieeman, Mr^ 
deek, and from Mr. Astley.of Leicestttshtre« His^oh^ 
ject has been, and i^, to letain the weigM Md length of 
wool as near as possible of the Cotswold, with tiM dls^ 
foritkni to fiMtten that ean be gained by means of 
Leicesters. 

NaMveCdIswiildiyif tol>e foond^ would he at two shear 
from SSlb. to SSlb. a quarter.: a long sheep, not full in 
the sides, sharp in chin^, not fhll in fore flank, eoane in 
the bone, not strait but good in the hind quarter ; wtU not 
frtten so early as when crossed ; and of wool, two sheat 
wether three and a half to the tod ; the New Leicester 
is calculated to correct every one of these deficiencies, 
md brings a greater dispositiM to fiitten. Between all 
Cotswold and all Leicester, arerage AiSeteMc of wool, 
8lb. : has not snftned at all hi the number of lamhs, 
but has been carefulk his seled:iM, as he haa seen 
Individuals which he ihould not choose to depend en 
for getting lambs. Mr. Edmonds never folds, and of 
icourse does not approve of it. Things wpon all hill 
farms, that stock is the grand object, ^r ought to be, 
and therefore if the sheep are folded, that rule is brokai, 
and com made tlie fitfst object t on an averftge, has as 
many kmbs as ewes. 

It is remarkable, that in this parish (Rousbam), no 
i/beep have ever bec« known to i^, evin Whilst it was 
unenclosed, though the disease has frequently been 
very fatal m the adjoining ones, 

Thrm 
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There an two cireumttances etplatiied in the pre* 
leediiif^ miimtes, whidi are to the ciedtt of the sheep 
teBbandry of O^cferdshire : the gradual iatrodaction of 
fiooth Downs to the exclusion of the fierkshircs, and 
ihe general namber of sheep kept in proportion to the 
extent of the farms, which through various parts of 
the coanty is a point of consideralik merit. 

^' A gronod in this neigbboorliood, part araUe part 
pasture, the arable on a declivity ; after much rain^ 
the washing from the arable on the pasture, oflcn occa« 
sioncd the rot ; the whole has been laid down in grass 
.•even years, and not a sheep has taken the rot since* 
— Thomas Curthj Nether Wort<my Deddington. 



SECT. XV.— -HOGS. 

'^ The pigff in most esteem with farmers, are those 
which witi prove of a large size when fat ; but I am 
convinced no sort is so profitable to a small family, or 
a poor man, as the Chinese, or a cross between tbat 
kind and the breed of the country ; because they ara 
maintained and fatted on less fbod than others, and bjr 
a cross they will come to great size. 

*^ It is worthy observation, that many boars are fed 
for the purpose of making brawn, which forms a con* 
derable article of trade at Oxford, and other parts of 
the county*." 

Mr. Filmer*s hogs are of a very good Berkshire sort ; 
f^hort noses, 'broad backs, and smooth hides. 
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Observiag in Mr. Keke/s fiinD'yaiTd at Wbit- 
cfanrchy many Berkshire pigs^ I fiwnd he kept four 
bieediag sows, fed in if inter cm pollard and raw po» 
tataes ; and in saminer on vetches or elorer. He does 
Bot think they form an article of profit except for the 
dung, which anioants to a considerable imiuovement 
through the whole of the farm-yard. 

The Berkshire iweed is the most common throoghont 
the county. 



6£CT« Y.^-^RABBITS. 

Mr. Fane has raised a small building for keeping* 
rabbits in hutches^ for the sake of the manure; he has 
tome hundreds, and meditates a second buiUing for 
tloubling the number ; they make a load of manure per 
week, and as two manure an acre, they are the means 
of well dressing S6 acres annually : he docs not con- 
reive that they yield any other profit, nor is it neces- 
sary ; for to be able to sell so much fpod at home, and 
pay attendance, the profit of manuring such a breadth 
of land is considerable. He sends three do^en a week 
|o London. 
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CHAR XIV. 



RURAL ECONOMY. 



SECT. I.-r^LABOUR. 

AT Stokenchurchy thrashing wheat, 4^. a quar^ 
fer; barley, U. Sd. ; oats, 1^ • ; reaping ivheat, 9s. 
to 14^. ; mowing barley, 2s. ; mowing grass, 2s, 6d.i 
women per day in hay, lOcf. and beer ; in harvest, If. 
and board ; head ploughman or carter, 11/. II5. 

At Teisworth : 
Labour per week in winter, with beer, ...... £.090 

spring, ••••••.M..................M....— «••.••••.... 10 

■ hay, from 2s* per day to .m....*.......... -030 

Reaping wheat, from 9f. per acre to ••...•••••.. 12 

' beans, from 5s. 6d. to •.••.•.••M......M... 7 O 

Mowing barley and oats, 2s. 9d. to m.......... 3 6 

Women in h^y, per day, with beer, ....«••.••.. 10 

— — — at other times, ...^..m....................— .. S 

Head man^s wages, 10/. 10s. to ...••m..m..m..... 13 12 

Thrashing wheat per quarter, ••.MM......M....... 3 6 

Quartern loaf, 9d. ; butter, Is. 3d. ; beef, 7|J. ; 
mutton, 6f (/. ; hay, 2s. 6d. per truss. 

At Wormsley : 
liabour in winter, .•.M..«..M».f •.m..w4.w.«.«.....m. £. 10 

•■■^^■"^■•"■^ spring, ...•.MMM..M..W..M«.t...*.....««M..M».. 1/ X X V 

— — — hay, with beer, •.•M..............M..M..... Oil 

Reaping wheat, from 9^« to .MN..«.....MHf*..M... 12 

Mowiag 

4 
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Mowing barley, raking, from St. to •••••..«• j^. 3 6 

■ grass, with beer, •.•«•••...••—•.••*«..•—••*••• 2 6 

Women in bay, with beer, ••••••.••..^•••^•^•^.•••/^ 1 O 

■ harvest, I^. to ■♦»«««»■.•>»»*»—• *• 13 

— the rest of the year, •.••««m«—.— .m. 8 

Thrashing wheat, per quarter, •..•.•.<.•.•.....••—.. o 4 O 

barl^. Is. lOd. to . . ^..- 2 

■ ■ oats, ••••«•.— ..••«M«.—...*.^..-M..—.«.««..- 14 
Phiughing, three bocseSy one aero a day. 

At Baldon : 
Reaping wheat, per acre, ».««•.—•.«•••.—•.•«««•••- 10 O 

Mowing barley, ••••••••••••..•-^••••^•.•.••••MM....--f- 16 

' oats, .....— .^...^.M....— ...•.—•.••«.•.••••.— ...• 16 

Labour by the week, winter, m«.— 9 

In hay mowing (no beer)^ •.•••••«• .•••-^••••.•.o.*. 14 
Mowing grass, per acre, beer, .^^..-m..— ...•••.. 2 

Carter (with bqcr), per week, . 10 6 

Dibbling beans, per acre, ••.••^••••••••••••••••••••••••« 4 6 

Women, •••• #••••.— •^••.•••.•..•^•.•••••.••••••^••••^ 8 

Ditto in harrest. Is. to •...•—•—•••.•.•••—.-«••••..• 16 

All the womcii about Baldon reap in harvest, and 
their common earhings 3s. a*day. Too much cannot 
be said in commendation of this industry. A man and 
his wife will reap three-fourths of an acre in a day. ft Uk 
generally bagg*d (**^ftgg" here) for cutting low : where 
liiel is scarce the family that reaps has the stubble. 
This is bad, foi" it is in fact burning their dung* 
hills. 

At Braslngton, hoeing ttirmp^ twice Gs. ; reaping 
wheat 9«., and \i$» hare been given ; beans 5$. ; hoe- 
ing beans Sf. ecieh time. By the day in winter Is. 6d. 
kut if td^ mim htvf na piece-work, lOs. a-weok. In 

harvest 
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Imrfest lOs. and board; if no board 20^. ; women ia 
hsiy Sd. and beer. 

At Cltftdo s thrashinj wheat, 2s ^ 9d. per quarter ; 
barley, Ism ^ ; oals, It* 9d* ; beans, Is.; pease, U* 
id. Reaping wbeaty {Os. (leracre; beans, 6s* ditto* 
Mowing barley, 2s. id. arday, and beer ; grass, 2s. Qd. 
per acre, J quart of beer aMlay# Labour in winter, 9s. 
a- week. Woioen Sd. a*day ; in barvest Is. 2d. Dib* 
faliag beans, 4;» per acre; hoeing turnips, 5^ . ; if in 
harvest, 6s. per acre. Carter lO^. a7week and beer. 

At MuagweU : a carter Us* a-week the year roand. 
Common kib:)arers lOr. except in harvest, when lOs^ 
6d, aad board. Reaping wheat iOs. per acre. Mow- 
ing and cocking barley, 3r« 6d, Meadow, 2s. 6d. and 
beer« Thrashing wheat, 3s. 6d. per quarter ; barley^ 
Is. 6d. ditto ; oats, Ir. id. ditto. 

At Maple Dorfaam : in winter, Is. Sd. and beer ; 
fl|>ring and hay, the same ; in harvest, 10^. a^week,. 
and board. Reaping wheat, 9s. to 135. an acre; mow* 
ing, cockiag, and raking barley and oats, 3s. 6d. 
Thrashing barley, Is.Sd. per quarter; wheat, 3s. to 
St. 6d. and beer« 

At Gdder : lab^r in winter, lOr. a-weck ; in hay, 
I2s. one quart of beer a-day ; mowing grass, 3s. per 
wre, statute measure ; mowing barley, 3$. Reaping 
wheat, 10^. per acre ; beans, 7s. ; thrashing wheat, 
3$. 3d. per quarter ; barley, Is. Sd. ; beans. Is. 6d. ; 
boeing turnips, 5s. per acre ; dibbling beans, 5s. per 
acre; women, 7d;aday; in hay, 8d. and beer; in 
harvoii It. and beer ; when raking after the waggons, 
Ipc. dinaer. 

Near Oxford : labour in winter, without boer, I2s. ; in 
apring, 15#« ; in hay, 8f . 6d. per acre, and beer, and din- 
ner when carti^g^ Reaping ifheat^, 105. per acrej 

beaas, 
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beans, 7s. ; mowing barlej and oatsi 2s. 6d. per actei 
-women in harvest, I^. a day, and beer ; in hay, lOd^ 
Carter^ h. a<»week more than labourer, with perqui* 
ftifes. Horse, one bnshd of oata a^^week ; Ibrashiag 
wheat, 4i. 6d. per quarter; barley, 2s. 6d. 

At Wood Eaton t in winter, ds. per week, and no 
beer; in spring, lOs. per week, and no beef; in hay^ 
Ks. per week, with beer. Mowing grass, 2s^ 6d^ to 3s^ 
per acre, one gallon of beer to an acre ; women, in hay, 
Sd. a-dny, and beer ; in harvest, l^. and beer. Reaping 
wheat, 12s. an acre, sometimes more; mowing barley. 
Sir. and 2s. 3d. with beer ; dibbling beans, 2s. per 
bushel ; hoeing turnips, 75. per acre ; head man's 
wages, twelve guineas a year. Four horses plough 
three roods a-day, sometimes more. 

At Weiidlebury : thrashing wheat, 35. 6d. and 4f. 
per qnartcr ; thrashing barley, 1^ • lOrf. and 2s* ditto ; 
thrashing oafs. Is. Sd. Labour in winter, 9^. and 
b(*er ; in spring lOi. 6d. Reaping wheat, 8f . with 
beer ; mowing barley and oats, 2s. 6d. per acre^ and 
no beer ; mowing grass, 35. and one bushel malt ; head 
man, 14/. to 16/. per year. Four horses plongh fal* 
low ; three other land. Hoeing turnips, 7s. 6d. and 
one quart of ale a-dny. 

At Bignal and Caversfield : labour in winter, per 
week, 9i. ; in spring, lOs. ; in summer, I2s. ; in bar- 
Test, II. Reaping wheat, ftora 7s» 6d. to 10^. ; mow* 
ingharlry, 95. per acre; grass, 2s. 6d. ditto; oats, 
is. Sd. per acre ; thrashing wheat, Si. 6d. and 4^. per 
quarter; thrashing l)erley, 2s, Qd. ditto; thrashing 
oats, Is. Sd. ditto; head roan's wages, from twelve 
guineas to thirteen guineas. Dibbling bcnhs^ 2s. 6d. per 
buhhfl ; hucing turnips, &. to 9s. per acre. Women, 
6d. to Sd., in winter; in bfirvest, Is. Qd. 

At 
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At Hejford : labour in winter, per week 9s* with 
small beer ; in hay, IS5. and no beer ; mowing grass, 
9s* per acre; ray-grass, 2s. 6d. per acre. In harvest, 
one guinea a week, and. beer ; or, reaping by the acre, 
wheat, IO5. ; mowing barley, 2s. 6d. ; mowing oats, 
2s. a-day, and beer. Women weeding, Id. ; in hay, 
8<f. a-day; in harvest, U. and beer. Thrashing wheat, 
35. 6^. per quarter; barley, 2s> ; oats, I5. 6d. ; hoeing 
turnips, 8s: per acre. 

At Bampton : thrashing wheat, 5d. to 7d* 'per 
bushel; barley, Is. 6d. to Is. Sd. per quarter; bean^, 
Is. 6d. ditto ; reaping wheat, 55. to 10s. ; mowing 
barley. Is. Sd.i mowing beans, Is.; mow all and 
carry loose. Day work in winter. Is* Gd.; in summer. 
Is. M. and beer ; in harvest, 15^. per week, and beer. 
At Burford : thrashing wheat, 5d. to 6d. per bushel ; 
barley. Is. 6d. to 2s. per quarter ; oats. Is. 2d. to Is. 
6d. ; reaping wheat, Ss. per acre, and beer ; mowing 
spring com. Is. 6d. to Is, 8d. ; seeds and sainfoin, I^. 
id. to Is. 6d. some 2s. ; meadow, 2s. ; day work in 
winter, 85. to lOs. a week, and no beer: IO5. per week 
lasts to harvest. Harvest, I5s. to I8s. a week, and beer. 
Women per day in hay, 8d. to 9d. ; head man's wages, 
twelve to fourteen guiifeas. 

• Near Banbury: labour in winter, 10s. per wcek^ 
and no beer; in spring, lis.; in harvest, 12s. and 
board; mowing grass, 2s. 6d. per acre, and beer; 
women in hay, 9d. and beer ; in harvest, Is. and beer. 
Reaping wheat, from 10s, to 12s. per acre ; mowing 
barley, 2s. per acre, and beer ; thrashing wheat, is. per 
quarter ; barley, 2s. id. ; oats. Is. 8d. ; beans. Is. 6d. 
** The price of labour will always be regulated by de- 
mand : let long leases be given to tenants, and a com- 
mutation for tithe, aud the cfemancf for labourers will 
oxFOBD.] Y keep 
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keep up the prices of labour, so as to supesrede^tli^ 
necessity of any interference of the legislataie, or tbe 
magistrates, for the purpose of increasing the price." 
'. Boys. 

General Average of the preceding Minutes. 

Day labour in ivinter, •.•...««.......«..;f . 9 6 

■ ' ■ spring and hay, ••..•••. Oil 6 

harvest, •..^... 19 

Women per diem in hay, ...«••..•..«••• 

-' ' harvest, ••..•••.—. 12 

Reaping \i'beat, ••..>..«....••••..••.•.•.••>..••• 10 

Mowing barley, 2 4 

Thrashing wheat per quarter^ •...••.... 3 7 

barley, ... . ...-...». 1 10 

' oats, ..•.••••••••.M«.*...........M«»M... 1 G 

■ beans, .....•••.••••••...•••••••.•••...••«• 15 

JHowmg grass, ...^••••.•m.«».mm«.«.*.m*.... u 2s o 

Hoeing turnips, ..»•........••...•••..••••.«•.• 6 6 



$ECT. II."— PROVISIONS. 

At Worrasley : mutton, 7f rf. ; beef, only cow's, 8rf. ; 
veal, 8i/. ; butter, \s. to \s. 6d. 

At Baldon and Oxford : beef, l^d. ; mutton, Id. ; 
bacon, Is, ; butter, Is. 4(/. ; quartern loaf, 9d. ; coals, 
Is. 6d. per cwt. ; Wedncsbury ditto out of boats, 
Is. 2d,; potatoes, lOd. to Is. the peck; cheese, 9d.', 
billet wood. Is. 2d. per cwt. 

At Clifton: coals, Is. 3d, per cwt.; bread, S^d. 
quartern loaf; beef, 7d. per Ibi; mutton, 7d. ; bacon, 
lld> I butter, Is. 3d. 

At 
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At Golder: bread, 9rf. a quartern loaf ; beef, T^d. 
per lb ; mutton, 7d. ; bacon, lid, ; butter, Is. 3d. 

At Thame : coals, 2s. 2d. per cwt. ; bread, 9id. 
.per quartern loaf; butter, Ijr. 4d. per lb. ; bacon, Is. ; 
beef, 8rf. ; mutton, 7yrf. and 8rf. 

AtHajford: bread, 9d. per quartern loaf ; bacon. 
Is. per lb. ; beef, T^d. ; mutton, 7d. ; butter, 15d. ; 
hay, 45. per cwt. ; coals. Is. Id. percwt. ; before the 
navigable canal, about twenty years ago, the people 
were greatly distressed for firing, wood being scarce ; 
they were obliged to burn straw, &c. or any thing they 
could procure ; but now as well supplied with coals 
as any village in Oxfordshire. 

At Banbury : bread, 9rf. per quartern loaf; butter, 
1$. 3d. ,per lb. ; beef, 8d. ; mutton, 7d. ; coals, l^. 
2d. pet cwt. ; wood, I^. per cwt. Common cottage, 
3/. a year, and taxes. 

At Bicester and Wendlebury : beef, T-J^f. per lb. ; 
mutton, 7d. ; pork, S^d. ; butter, Is. 2d. In 1789, 
it was 7d. and 8d. in winter and summer ; now, Is. 
S^d. in winter, and Is. 1^. in summer. Coals, Is. 3d. 
per cwt. allow them to the poor, in winter, at Is. 
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CHAP. XV. 



POUTICAL ECONOMY. 



SECT. I. BROADS. 

I REMEMBER the roads of Oxfordshire forty 
years ago, when they were in a condition formidable 
to the bones of all who travelled on wheels. The two 
great turnpikes which crossed the county by Witney 
and Chipping Norton, by Henley and Wycombe, 
were repaired in some places with stones as large as 
they could be brought from the quarry ; and when 
broken, left so rough as to be calculated for disloca* 
tion rather than exercise. At that period the cross 
roads were impassable but with real danger. A noble 
change has taken place, but generally by turnpikes, 
vhich cross the county in every direction, so that when 
you are at one town, you have a turnpike road to every 
other town. This holds good with Oxford, Wood- 
stock, Witney, Burford, Chipping Norton, Banbury, 
Bicester, Thame, Abingdon, Wallingford, Henley, 
Reading, &c. &c. and in every direction, and these 
lines necessarily intersect the county in almost every 
direction. The parish roads are greatly improved, 
but are still capable of much more. The turn- 
pikes are very good^ ahd where gravel is to be had, 
excellent. 
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SECT. II,— CANALS. 



The Birmingham canal is of immense importance to 
Oxfordshire, immediately connecting London, through 
Oxford, with Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, and with the Wednesbury collieries. 



SBCT. III. — ^MANUFACTURBS. 

Witney— Formerly noted for the weaving manu- 
factory, now very mach declined. Instead of up- 
wards of 400 hands employed about five years ago, 
there are now (1807) about J 50. Their earnings are 
from 10$. to 12*. per week : 12^. the utmost — average 
about 1 1*. Women earn from 6rf. to 8rf. per day ; 
average 7(/. Boys from twelve to fifteen years old, 
2s, 6d. to 3s, per week. Children employed in abun- 
dance, from six to ten years old : earnings,' from 1*. 
to Is. 6d. per week. Men women, and children ^ 
about 1000. 

The manufacture at Witney declined for so many 
years, that there was very little expectation of its ever 
reviving. When I was there 39 years ago, there were 
above 500 weavers in the place, but it sunk gradually 
to about halQh^t number, and even lower ; and very 
great distress was found in the place; and it was threat- 
ened with the utter loss of every means of giving bread 
to its numerous poor : but very fortunately for its in- 
habitants, the spinning jennies were introduced, with 
other machinery, especially the spring looms, by which 
one man does the work of two. As much wool (skin, 

T 3 not 
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not Aeece wool) is wrought here as there was 40 years 
ago, which was. then estimated at 7000 packs, and 
trade is increasing ; machinery at present earns 4000/. 
a year, and tiie place, I was assured^ is flourishing. 
But in, respect' to the state of the working hands, the 
tnedal must be reversed ; for the former state of the 
manufacture having nursed up a great popolation^ the 
effect of the introduction of macliincry gave with such 
a population the power of fcecphfig down wages in such 
a manner as to deprive the poor of any share in, or at 
least leaving them a very small one in, that prosperity 
whicli has pervaded the kingdom, and so greatly raised 
the general wages of labour. In 176SI found that 10s* 
to 125. a week were the earnings of the weavers; and 
they pre now but I2if., with the employment of less than 
half the number that were here in the former period : 
women and children earn as above-mentioned. 

In such a state of things, the masters and the fabric 
may flourish, but it cannot be contended that the 
labouring hands do tlie same. Such a plenty of hands 
ns keep down the price of labour, must, with any de- 
gree of managiment, make a fabric flourish as well as 
it can flourish, relative to various other circumstances, 
such as the want of vicinity 1o coals, which benefit in 
tlie north has been so long attracting so many of tht 
manufactures of the kingdom. 

I heard of certain regulations at the Ilall, long ago 
established, for keeping up the credit of the fabric, 
fnmi which other places being exempt, have rivalled 
and injured Witney ; but such circumstances demand 
a much more minute examination than would be 
projHjr to detail in an agricultural work. The fact of 
the present poor-ratios, which are lis. in the pound, 
rack rent, is a strong confirmation of the preceding 

parti- 
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particulars ; and by the way, shews how very perni- 
cious manufactures may become \j^ the landed interest. 

From the Rectory being worth SOOO/. per annum, 
Witney may be supposed to be an agricultural as well 
as a manufacturing parish ; and the land is thus bur** 
dened by a fabric, which for a long period declined, 
and reyiyes not to the ease of the farmers. 

But do not the rise of rents make amends ? By no 
means. In 1768 the general enclosed rent was 90s* 
and open fields 75. to 11^. Enclosures have more 
than doubled : field land has not doubled. Yet in 40 
years the merely agricultural parts of the county have 
in many parts quadrupled, and in all much more than 
doubled. In the former period blankets were made io 
31. a pair ; they are now made up to 51. a pair. Pro« 
Tisions in 1768; mutton, ^d. to i^d, per lb.; beef, 
Ad. to 5d. per lb. ; veal, S^d. per lb. ; bacon, Sd. per 
lb. ; butter, 6rf. to 7d. — At present (1807), mutton, 7rf. 
per lb. ; beef, 6|rf. to 7d. per lb. ; veal, 7|rf. per lb. ; 
bacon, lOd. per lb. ; butter, lOd. to Is. Id. per lb. 

This rise deserves attention, and should silence 
much of the vague assertions heard in common con- 
versation, of the enormous rise of provisions: the 
contrary has been the case here : the rise of some b 
great ; but when we look back through this long pe* 
riod of accumulating national wealth and prosperity^ 
and compare this rise with a multitude of other cir- 
cumstances, it ^%ill cease to surprise, and appear, aji 
in truth it is, moderate. 



The 
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. The rise is, Mutton, 64rper*c^f. 

Beef, 60 

Bacon, ....................... S5 

4)253 
Average meat, .... 'tS 

Bacon, the lowest of these, is the article that most 
concerns the poor. 

Bofter, 76 

The town of Tbarae seems to laboar under a vary 
depressing poverty : they appear to have no means of 
industry. A very few among them make a little lace, 
but there is nothing flouxishing in the/ubric; and the 
price of coals is greatly against the comforts of the 
poor. They are 2s, 2d. per cwt. 

WoonsTocic. — About the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the manufiicture of polished steel was introduced 
here by a Mr. Medcalfe, which at one period was very 
flourishing, and employed a considerable number of 
hands ; but from the cheapness with which articles of 
the same description, namely scissors, watch-chains, 
and a variety of trinkets, can be produced at Bir- 
mingham and ShctTu'ld by means of machinery, a ma- 
iiufucture, however elegant, that is wholly completed 
by hand, was not likely to stand a competition, and 
consequently it does not now employ above ten or 
twelve persons, who probably may earn from a guinea 
to a guinea and a half each per week. 

The Woodstock polished steel is wholly made of the 
old nails of horses^ shoes, formed into small bars, and 

applied 
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applied according . to the various purposes required* 
Its lustre is ^xtreme^ and it possesses the property of 
being repolished at a trifling expence to its original 
brilliancy, though covered with rust, an advantage it 
Boaintains over the articles which are generally 8ubsti« 
tutcd in its room. A chain made here, and weighing 
only two ounces, sold for 176/. A box in which the 
freedom of the borough was presented to Lord Vis- 
count Ciiefden, cost 30 guineas ; and a garter star lor 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, cost 50 guineas. 
It is the number and the fineness of the studs, each of 
which is screwed in, that enhances' the value and the 
expence of the Woodstock polbhed steel articles. A 
pair of scissors will sell, according to the workman- 
ship, from 5s. to three guineas : other articles in pro* 
portion ; yet it is by no means a profitable -business to 
the manu&ctufer* 

About fifty years ago, the manufacture o£ leather 
into breeches and gloves began to be established here; 
and has gradually risen to a degree of reputation un« 
rivalled, and to an extent which fumkhes employ- 
ment to the poor for many miles round. The making 
of breeches, indeed, from the disuse of leather in that 
article of dfess, except among military men, has 
dwindled away to little ; but in the same proportion 
tlie manufacture of gloves has been rising. Betweea 
60 to 70 men are now employed as grounders of leather 
and cufters of gloves, who can earn from a guinea to 
30^. weekly ; and no fewer than 1400 or 1500 women 
and girls are engaged in making of gloves, whose 
trages, according to their diligence, will run from S^. 
to lis. per week. 

The leather grounders have a peculiar art, in dressing 
the skin in such a manner as to give it at once fineness 

of 
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of graip aad tenacity of substanoe. The sewen too 
produce very durable \rprk, and. the neatness of the 
fabric is universally admired. Woodstock gloves like- 
vise possess this advantage : they may be cashed seve« 
lal times, and look well and feel comfortable to the 
bands till they are quite worn out. A pair of doe-skin 
glovea^ which will cost about 5; . will last a gentleman 
who rides daily, nearly twelve months ; hence th^ are 
not only more elegant, but cheaper than the gloves 
generally made in other places. 

The principal manufacturers are Mr. Cross, Mr. 
Dewsnap, sen. and jon., Mrs. Money, and Mr. Eld* 
ridge. The trade is extremely flourishing, and no 
fewer than from SCO to 400 dozen of gloves are now 
manufactured weekly, though ten years ago they did 
not exceed 20 or SO dozen in the same space of time.^ 

" The employment of the female poor, on the south- 
ward side of the county, is lace-making ; but in Ihe 
middle and northward side^ the more general employ*, 
ment is spinning*." 



SECT. IV.— *THB JMQi. 

In the parish of Keropsford thirteen acres were as- 
signed for the use of the poor, under the management of 
the parish ofHcers. It was assigned in portions accord'* 
ing to families, to do what they would with it — not lett 
to them, to avoid the difficulty of turning out in case 
of necessity : they have uniformly applied it to pota- 
toes. The parish hired the land, and paid for it, and^ 
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look the rent ((be same) of the poof . The poor hare 
found it of great benefit, and woulil tiot relinquisli it 
on any account. But it is not made a meafls of lower* 
ing rates but in a very trifling degree. 

Oxford Gaol. — Blankets and shags were itiado in it* 
I inquired for annual accounts, which were distributed 
some years «igo ; but the answer was— <Aere are no 
prisoners J and therefore the accounts, dropped. Good 
as the management was, the change is happy, and 
perhaps due to the war.— See Howard on Pruon^ 
pr. 170. 

** It has been recommended* to lay to the cotlagei 
of labourers a small portion of land, in such places as 
might be conrerted into pasture ; and though I must 
for the present produce the two following instatnces of 
the-cflfect of such a proceeding from two neighbouring 
counties, yet the instances appear to me to be Xo^ 
much in point, to be here omitted. It is almost need^ 
less to say, the authenticity of them is unquestionable. 

" The commonable land belonging to a {>arish in 
Worcestershire, which is situated very near to Tewkcs- 
bufy in Gloucestershire, was enclosed about 22 yearfe 
ago ; and there was an allotment containing 25 acres, 
set out for the use of such of the poor as rented tes6 
than 10/. a year, to be stocked in common. At that 
time there were about sixteen pcoplb on the pjirish 
books, some of whom had families. Previous to the 
enclosure, there were some few cottages that had land 
Ictt with them, to the amount of 6/. or 7/. a year each. 



* What follows deserves the most serious attention, and the nicest 
and fullest invest igauon ; at least upon making new enclosures. — lUv, J. 

The 
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The occupiers of these cottages, mth land annexed im 
them, were remarkable for bringing up their families 
in a more neat and decent manner than those whose 
cottages were without land ; and it was this circum'* 
stance which induced the lord of the manor (to whom 
almost the whole of the parbh belonged) to lay a plot 
of land, from five to twelve acres (besides the common 
before-mentioned), to other of the cottages, and to add 
a small building, sufficient to contain a horse or a cow^ 
and likewise to allow grafting stock3 io raise orchards. 
In some instances, smidl sums of money were lent to 
these cottagers, for the purchase of a cow, a mare^ or 
a pig. 

^^ The following good effects have been the conse^ 
quencc of this proceeding. It has not in one instance, 
failed of giving an industrious turn, even io some who 
were befoce idle and profligate. Their attention ill 
nursing up the young trees, has been so much beyond 
•what a farmer, intent upon greater objects, can or will 
bestow, that the value of the orchards is increased to 
40s* per acre, in land which was of less than half the. 
value in its former state. And the poor*s-rates have, 
from this cause, fallen to 4d. in the pound, or less, 
there being only two (and those very old) people on 
the books at this time, whilst the adjoining parishes 
are assessed from 35. 6d. to 5^. in the pound. These 
are labourers, and good ones ; their little concerns are 
managed by their wives and children, with their own 
assistance after their day's work. Their stock consists 
of a cow, a yearling heifer, or a mare to breed (from 
which a colt at half a year old will fetch from S/. to 
5/.), a sow, and 3(f or 40 geese. This, therefore, has 
been the means of bringing a supply of poultry and 
fruit to the market, of increasing population, and 

making 
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Biaking the land produce double the rent a farmer can 
afford to give. 

^' The other parish to \vhich I alluded^ is situated 
within six miles of Leicester, and belongs to a noble- 
man whose family have for many years lett small quan- 
tities of land, varying from four to twenty acres, with 
the cottages, after the rate of about one-fifth less than 
the same sort is lett for to the farmers. These cottagers 
keep from one to three or four milch cows to make 
butter, from five to twenty lambs (being chiefly twins 
purchased and brought up by hand), one or more 
pigs, and raise from one to three or four young beasts 
yearly. 

^^ The consequence is, that about SO families live 
comfortable as labourers, whilst the management of 
their stock employs their families, and themselves at 
their leisure time, which might otherwise be spent in 
an alehouse* The poor's-rates are only from 6cf. to Sd. 
in the pound, which may be considered as a saving to 
the parish of 60/. or 80/. a year. It is true, that the 
landlord sustains a loss in .the first instance, of about 
90/. a year in rent, on account of these lands being 
lett cheaper than the farms ; but it is doubly restored^ 
by enabling the farmers to pay a greater rent for their 
farms, on account of the poorVrates being so easy*.'* 

^' The justice, good sense, and philanthropy of the 
preceding, surely does infinite honour to the author, as 
well as to those who have set so excellent an example. 
JDay labourers in this, and many counties, are worse 
off than any part of the community besides ; their wages 
being much less iu proportion ; so that, barely gaining 
a subsistence, and utterly unable to lay by, whilst in 

^ * Original Report, 
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bcalHi and strcn^h, tbej can have ia sickneas, or old 
a/rc, no other resource than the poor*s-ratB6 ; which 
fiiequenUyy by subjecttfi; theoi to tyrniinj, aad op- 
prt^siTC insult, stifles tiie conscious pride of boocsty, 
and corrupts every good principle. And it may too 
frequently be observed, that the shameless effirontery of 
an idle and dissobite subject will extort relief froia 
parish oflScers, whilst the patient sufi'ering of the hel{i- 
less, but real vbject of charity remaius unnoticed/*-^ 
fArnnotation) • 

Land to Cottagers. — '^ I amof opinion, tbatif letting 
snmll portions of land with cottages was more geiierally 
in use, it would opeiute as a great incentive to in- 
dustry, and would be a means of attaching many thou- 
tands to tlie present Govermnent, who would now 
«agcrly embrace any opportunity that would land to 
the overturning it; as nothing, io my opinikm, ccm- 
tributes more to tlie auppori of a goveja»nent, thaa 
placing as large a body of Uie (leople as possible in a 
•itaation'tbat they may have something Co loose if a 
change should take place. Now, there being a grcateir 
number of that description of people in England,, than 
in any other nation in Europe, the government is of 
course the mosit stable, and has less to fear from those 
fascinating notions of liberty and equality which now 
BO much prevail in a neighbouring country." — 
Jiichard Wills. 

The Poor. — " The situation and circumstances of 
the lower class of the community, is a subject that me- 
rits an investigation as much as any that has come 
under our consideration. It must be obvious io every 
one the least acquainted with this class of people, that 

they 
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Aey dare gradually degenerating in those qualities vfaich 
are necessary for (be attainment of their own happiness 
'and the bonstitdting of useful members in society. 
Now if this be admitted , and I am fearful it cannot be 
denied, I will ask what must be the consequence if it 
IS not immediately attended to, and proper measures 
taken to remedy a disease of so serious a nature ? I am 
of opinion, tha^t this depravity originated in the inade- 
quacy of wages to the support of themselves and fami- 
lies, which compel many, contrary to their natural 
inclination, to have recourse to dishonest means for the 
attainment of that which could not otherwise be had ; 
end as little o&nces generally lead men on to the com* 
mission of greater, the mind at length becomes har« 
dened, and instead of instilling principles of religion 
and morality in their children, they familiarize their 
tender minds to the same immoral and dishonest prac* 
tices they themselves have lived in the habit of. 

^^ It is much io be wished, as our author observes^ 
that that laudable spirit which existed thirty years ago, 
could be again revived, when the poor would exert 
themselves to the utmost before they would apply to the 
parish for relief: whereas they arc now not ashamed to 
apply upon every trifling occasion, and sometimes under 
feigned pretences. This very culpable conduct in the 
poor people, I am sorry to say, originated chiefly in 
pa$t ill treatment, as it is a fact which cannot be de** 
uied, that for many years past, poor men who had 
large families, have performed their labour with no 
better a subsistence than scarcely sufficiejtt bread and 
water ; the whole family of course must submit to the 
same humiliating fare. Such distress, I conceive, will 
be thought sufficient io pervert a natural good dispo« 
sition. And to this and other trying occasions, may 

be 
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be attribaied (bat propensitj to pilfering^ to contract- 
ing of debts with an intention of never paying, to tak- 
ing of every unfair advantage of their employers, and 
in short, (o almost every other kind of injustice in a 
greater or less degree ; all of which they think their 
poverty a snf&etent excuse for. 

^^ It will now be proper to consider by what means 
a reformation in this class of people can be e&ected ; 
and this I think should begin with a considerable ad* 
Vance of wages. If the proprietors of Innd had ob- 
liged their tenants to have paid their labourers I4td. 
I6d. or I8J. per day, in projiortion to the size of their 
families, instead of racking the rents up to a degree 
^hich can scarcely be borne, it would have reflected 
upon them immortal honour. But as this was not the 
case, can it be expected that the tenants, already over- 
burdened with a variety of increased^ expences, exclu- 
sive of a vast additional rent, will do any thing toward 
an efl!ectual relief of tfaadistresscs of the poor ? 

.'^ If an advance of wages was to take place equal to 
^hat I have above stated, it would very materially 
alleviate the distresses of many families who are now 
uuder the necessity of procuring a considerable part of 
their household necessaries by theft and plunder : the 
laws for petty ofiences might then be more strictly 
enforced, and the farmer released from those depre* 
dations which are so frequently committed upon .his 
hedges, turnips, corn at harvest, and many other 
things in the farming business liable to be plundered ; 
instead of which, be is now under the necessity of 
turning his back when he sees himself being robbed, 
rather than apprehend the offender and have him 
brought to justice, where he knows that little or no 
redress is to be had : whereas, if the poor people were 

placed 
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))laced in a situation that a pecuniary fine (as a punisb* 
inent) might be to vied updti them, it would deter them 
from comfDitting such crimes. But now^ if you take 
a person to justice, who has committed .any of the 
above offences, the magistrate, from his known poyerty, 
will order a small fine to be paid ; the pauper will tell 
him he has nothing to pay it : here the matter ends, and 
instead of a punishment, he is encouraged to persist in the 
same nefarious practices, and to a still greater degree. 

'^ Work •houses upon a liberal plan, I conceive to 
be of much advantage to parishes, and conducive to 
the real happiness of the poor ; but it must not he of 
such a nature as is usually established in country vil* 
lages, where the object is merely the diminution of 
expenses, without regarding the comforts of those for 
whose benefit such institutions were originally intended* 
Work'^houses were meant as an asylum for the poor 
and aged, and a place of confinement for the idle and 
profligate ; but being badly conducted, many who are 
entitled to the benefit of such an institution, will rather 
live upon a starving p'^ttance allowed them out, than 
put themselves under a savage^minded master within ; 
and many that it would be proper to confine, are 
allowed a weekly payment out, in order to save the 
trouble they would occasion within. 

" 1 scarcely know any thing which contributes more 
to the advancing the poorVratcs than a number of idle 
dissolute girls, who form connexions with men as bad 
as themselves, the consequence of which, is frequent 
instances of bastardy. This increasing evil should b^ 
particularly attended to, and I think might in a great 
measure be n*medied, by placing such girls as have 
lost their father, or any others who might appear to 
be destitute of a proper instructor, in a work-house, 

exFouD.j z where 
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vhere they should be brought up in a way that would 
render them fit for service, and when they shall altaiB 
the a^^ of foutteen or fifteen, should be ti»ken out by 
the farmers, or others who have generally occasion for 
such girls in the summer : they would' by that means 
get themselves qualified for better situations, and in- 
' stead of entailing upon themselves disgrace and in- 
famy, would become useful members in society. 

'^ I am surprised the Author has no where mentioned 
what nuisances so many dogs arc, kept by poor people 
that can scarcely keep themselves, and what injury thi 
farmer many times sustains from them*/' 

'' It certainly is an object to every landlord, and it 
ought to be to every tenant, to make the situation of 
the poor industrious roan as comfortable as possible; 
for we must know, that without his labour our farms 
would be of little value. But though every cottage 
ought to have land enough adjohiing to it to raise 
Vegetables, and in general has, I doubt whether it 
would be practicable to allow sufficient to keep a cow. 
Property is much divided in this part of the county, 
and many cottages belong to persons who have not 
more land than what the house stands upon, with the 
garden ; and I fear that it would not answer to any cot- 
tager to rent an acre or two of land of a farmer. I 
likewise fear, that if the quantity of land lu^re recom- 
mended were added to each cottage, the labourer 
would have great difficulty to find the money to buy a 
cow ; and if he should have the good fortune to do it 
for once, we know that if any accident should happen 
to this cow, that he must become a petitioner to raise 
money for a second. I mean not, however, to urge 

* R. WilU*t Note on tkc Origiagl Roport. 
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mi^ thing against the interest of the poor man, but 
'wisb merely to submit to your consideration the pro- 
prietji-or indeed the policy, particularly at the pre- 
leut time, of publishing an idea that may tend to make 
the industrious i>oor man discontented, and in conse- 
quence unhappy in his situation, which, in many in- 
itanpes cannot be relieved, and I believe we all find 
that tlie greatest happiness we enjoy is contentment/' 
"^Marquis of Blandford. 
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CHAP. xvr. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 



GRUR and Red^worm, — ^Around Baldon they 
are but little subject to grubs or red worms in their com 
crops, which Sir C. Willoughby attributes to tlie 
shallow ploughing ; the best farmers having a notion 
that deep ploughing encourages them, and from thg 
constant folding of corn lands which keeps the land 
tight. 

In grubbing the furze land of Hampton Poyle^ upon 
the enclosure, Mr. Blake avoided sowing wheat, as he 
knew how apt the grub is to be in such land ; and 
aowed oats* 

Charlock. — ^^ The arable lands near to the bottoms 
of the Chiltem hills, constantly produce a considerable 
quantity of charlock, but in some years more than 
others ; which depends, probably, on the depth of soil 
turned up, or the rain that falls at seed time. No other 
means are used to destroy this weed, than to mow off 
the tops with a scythe, at such tiroes as it shoots higher 
than the corn, which is not always the case; and even 
this process is often neglected, under an idea that the 
ground is so full of the seeds, that if the whole was 
pulled up one year, there would notwithstanding be as 
much the next. Having two fields of barley, an.d one 
of oats, in which the stems of charlock were nearly as 
puimeroos w the ti>iw» of the porn, I was desirous to 
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try tlie effect of weeding ; and for this purpose, I pro 
cured a number of hands (women and children) just 
before the (ime of harvest, and set them to work, leav« 
ing a part of the oat- field untouched, in order to see 
what would be the difference. The weather being hot, 
and the charlock being spread open, and turned, in 
the manner of making hay, it soon became dry, and 
bad a sweet smell ; and when given to horses and cows, 
I have several times observed both refuse very good 
hieadow hay, and prefer feeding on this charlock. I 
I cannot ascertain the exact saving of hay by this 
ineans; but I believe it was not less than half the ex- 
pense of pulling up the charlock, Whether less ^ill 
cbme up on the part pulled than pn t}iat omitted, re* 
^ains to be pji^amined*." 

* Ori|ppaI Reporfr 
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APPENDIX. 



THE sitaation of Oxford, in nearly the centre of 
the kingdom, and the station of a great and flourishing 
UniyerBity, pouits it out as a place peculiarly proper 
for any amelioration in the plan of academical studies 
and pursuits. 

Theology and classical literature have- long flou- 
rished at Oxford ; and in modern times mathematics 
have not been neglected. Let these and all the sciences 
taught at our Universities expand their influence in 
eyery direction ; but that Agriculture should be utterly 
neglected, and that Okford and Cambridge should be 
the only two Universities in the enlightened part of 
Europe without Professors for teaching this most useful 
of all the Arts, is a circumstance that must excite 
8ome d^ree of surprise. The deficiency was felt by 
the late Professor of Botany in this seminary, who left 
a fund to be hereafter eventually applied in establislH 
ing such a Professorship. 

But mere lectures are insufficient to command the 
attention, and give a turn to the pursuits of yOung 
men. The University abounds with those who are 
destined to be considerable landed proprietors, and if 
the proper means were used, it would not be difficult 
to engage them in enquiries which would form not 
only a most beneficial pursuit, but a rational, harm* 
less, and entertaining amusement. The e£R;ct might 
be durable, and must be advantageous to the best in- 
terests of the empire. 

The Ratclifi* Library is endowed with 100/. a year 
salary to the Librarian, and 150/. a year for buying 

z4 books; 
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books ; and as none of these bare been bought for 
many years, there is an accumulated fund of about 
5000/. in the trustees' hands. Whoever has leceived 
information relative to that Library, knows that the * 
collection is a very imperfect one ; and every person 
sees that the cases are not half filled. The vestibule 
of the building contains a large space and area, which 
is not applied to any use. The trustees are further ia 
tlie possession of a large estate, applicable, as it should 
seem, to any public use connected with, or by coa« 
struct ion connected with, the objects of this Litiraiy, 
as may fairly be conjectured from the applications 
which have been made of the produce: they have 
built and endowed the Observatory *at an expense, it is 
said, of 30,000/. ; and they have built an Infirmary. 

To these points v/e may further add, the endowment 
with SpO/. a year, of a Professorship of Agriculture 
and Rural Economy, to take place as soon as a certain 
botanical publication is fiiiisbec} ; in which some pro- 
gress has been made. 

If these circumstances be combined, they offer an 
autline which might be filled up with one of the most 
useful and important establishments that was ever 
within the power of Oxford (o profit by. 

Tb buy bopks far making the Ratcliff a general 
Library, would at Oxford be perfectly nugatory : she 
possesses in the Bodleian, one of tlie very first class in 
the world, and various others ; but she possesses nons 
appropriated to Natural History, to Botany, Chemb- 
try. Mineralogy, Agripulture, or Ruml Mechanics, 
'W hat 1 would propose (and I am supported by the 
respectable opinion of ^ most able Professor there), 
is to confine this Library entirely to these subjects: the 
funds in hand, and annual, would purchase a capkal 
poUectioi) of \x>oki in all th^e bfancbes. Thb won)^ 

^xoneratf 
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wonerate tbe Bodleian from any similar purchas^es, 
and leave their funds to Classics and Divinity. Thd 
yestibule sbonld be a repository of Agricultural Im^ 
plements ; and a magnificent one it would make. . The 
Professor of-AgricHlturC) whenever appointed, would 
make a sorry figure without some such establishment; 
and tbe benefits flowing from the young men having sach 
a means of knowledge in agricultural mechanics, with a 
Library rich in the most useful branches of Natural His* 
tory, would have such an opportunity of acquiring those, 
branches of knowledge most nearly connected with the* 
cultivation and improvement of their future estates, as 
ao place in Europe could rival. Classics and Divinity, 
viib tbe other studies pursued at Oxford, are amply 
provided with all that can store and enlighten the 
miod : but'when we inquire for the provisions made 
for those sciences immediately connected wit& the pros* 
perity of the Agriculture of the kingdom, here is a 
dead blank : but with such an opportunity to fill it 
frith the animated means of future improvepnent, aa 
inay never occur again r 

I could discover but one objection to such a plan: 
Sir Roger Newdigate by bis will left 2000/. for tlie 
purpose of removing the Pomfret statues, &c. to the 
Ratcliff Library : all that are worth exhibiting might 
be placed in the apertures of the circumference, and 
be no impediment to the plan proposed : this is not the 
fear : but it is to be apprehended that if the execution 
of' the plan of decoration was begun, similar objects 
would, by a natural extension in tbe hands of artists^ 
gradually fill all tbe space, and absorb all tlie money. 
Utility, would fly before tbe schemes of elegance; and 
the plans of Agriculture fade aw.ay amidst the visions 
of Virtu » 

I shall coqclude with tbe vrords of my predecessor : 

*at 
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'^ It 18 to the honour <tf thU age and coontrji to 
have made numberless discoveries and capital improve- 
ments in the various arts of commerce, of civilization^ 
and peace. If Agriculture has not hitherto been cnlti* 
vated with equal success, trc may hope, that under 
the protection of a Government, which, amid the cares 
df a vast empire, and tl^e solicitude of war, consults 
the domestic and permanent welfare of the kingdom ; 
under the superintendauce of the Board instituted for 
the express purpose of Internal Improvement; and 
tJidet the auspices of a Sovereign, who in thb depart- 
ment, as in others, does not disdain to set an example 
to his subjects ; under this propitious assemblage of 
circumstances, we may reasonably hope that Agricul- 
ture will sooit be one of the first arts in point of per- 
fection, as it is the foremost in point of utility and im« 
portancc*." 

The Isis may be considered rather as a poetical tfaatt 
a strict appellation, for that patt of the river Thamei 
tirhich runs near Oxford. In the old MSB. — Grants 
from the Crown — ^the river here spoken of under the 
title of isis, is positively called the Thames, and I 
have in my possession a very old Grant from the 
Crown, of the Manor of Sutton to the famous Rc^ger 
Mortimer, giving him a right of fishery in the rivet 
Thames, and describing its boundaries by the name^ 
ivhich they have yet retained in the parish of Stanton 
Harcourt.— Dr. Siblhorpe. 
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I^LAtES to THIS WORK, 

* 

wiTi) vABiQus Explanations and mbasUbes Bt 

tH£ DRAUGHTSMAN. 



Plate i. the R^ap. 

PlBte6<II..IIL Wdod-Eatoir-House. . Sde p« 18. 

Plate IV. Bishop bf Durham's Cottages. Seie p; 24. 

Plates V. yt. Th^ SkiAi-plough. , See p. 79. 

Plate Vli. ' Wiltshire Plouffh, i^d m Okfordshire. Madd 

by 'Mr. Pulleh, at Linehanii near' Wooton-Baasett^ 

^lltsM^e. Se4 p. 79. ' 

I saw this plough near llighVirorCh, dn a v'&j high hill, 
vlier^ the e^rth t^as very fleet, over rocks, which fre« 
q\senUy Jsfb^k the ploiigh-4hai;cl^ Thbre w^re '<iiffe)rent 
kinds of ploughs at Wbrk in the^sanie field; but the. 
|3oQgtifnah and the frrmer both spbke of this plough ai 
the best adapted to plough ov^r the rocks* M c^ drawi 
the plough. 
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Plate IX. Glamorganshire Plough, used in Oxfbrdihire* 
▼ ▼, five wood wedges of different sizesj by which thej 
regulate the coulter and the share. 
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Fig. 2^ (he share \ Fig. 5, the coulter. 
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Plate XL Mr. Lumbcrt's Turnwrcst Plough. 

Fig. 2, explains its revolutions precisely : it has two 
shares, which, at every furrow, or every length of the field, 
h turns round, and turns another flag by the same as the 
last, laying it all the same way (after the manner they do 
in Kent). Fig. M N, the spindle, which is fixed in the 
centre of Fig. 2, as see Fig. 1. 
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Plate XIL The tame, in its different position. 

Fig* 3, the spring that U fixed on the handles at pins 
7 p, 90 4, i h, puUs the string ^ K, catches ^he point of 
the share that is up, and holds it fast while the other is at 
work ; and when that has done its furrow pull i h; let 
the former share B, down, and catch up the other| C; 
thus it will plough all one .way. 
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Plate XTII. Glouc 


ester Plough, used in 


Oxfordshire. 
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Plate XIV. The same. 
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Plate XV^ Hillicr's Double Plough, used in Oxforcjshire. 
. The draught of this plough is very lov7. See the line 
li L, which draws by a chain frQm a, at the hinder part 
of the pbugh. This plough is Mr. HiUier'a own invea* 
tion and improvement. 
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Plate XVL The- same. 

Parts of Mr. Hillier's Plough. Fig. 4, the chain that 
^raws from the i«on notches a, in the beam. Fig. 7, the 
shares : from t to 18, is^ne foot six inches. 
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Plate XVII. Mr. Estcourt's Bean DibUer. 

« 

With this machinej|$ix quarts set on one acre prodaced 
40 bushels of wheat ; and 12 quarts of barley on one acre 

produced 52 bushels. 
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Plate XIX. The same. 

f[aiEt$ of l^r. Emerson's Conpiplete Cultivator. Fig. 1, 
))BfRfKS||ts .tjbe tmw^ 9n<l its irons £^ed proper for fixing 
the dittoes 'mi W W» pli^ies ta£x the ^bed9> as comr 
wMj tm^'wk^si^Beyfin scares.. The first ^rawing. 
Ae&n k ^tm^^f /» at yrGt}^ $ and Fig. 7^ in tlj^is draw- 
ing explains J|^q.w tp $et the shares exact. It may at plea^ 
9/M \^ .Varied w.theminilper.qf shares : sometimes to use 
it inth tW^ or fiye« as fqeFig. 5. When the Ijir^e share 
}s il9ed» if y^W wi^h to make ridges, put the l^rge share 
Fig« ^9 i^ at S^j m Fjg. .1> an^ take two of the fore shares 
put^ ^^x^n^fi the other two shares to NN| ^d «»s 
(TPi^ jnaf .l!lwri]F 9€e ^i fig. 5. how to set them^ with the 
goea^ 4tore iQUQIvingrthein. But pbsenre, thi^ share is 
never used in Fig. 7, which jjs.t^e way that Arlr. Emerso^ 
generally uses it with six horses (put double) ; and when 
the great ^hare is .used, remove the wl^els to "VST h W h. 
F^. 6y represents a section of ^he shares as they should be 
s^t to work on Mr. E^nerson's principle, nbt on a 4>lane 
bqard^ as dus beq|n the general mpde ^of se;tiing tools to 
^i^rk, as is seen ^y the Figui^e I have 2|hewp : ^ch shax;e 
is'set on a differei^t plane line,i besides paving each a^ in- 
c|yiation to point downwards. See the lyie E ee, the earth; 
p, the point of tl^e fore-share, on the line • 2, ,whiQ{i is 
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two inches deep-, 14, the point of the second or tol&awi 
Ing share on the line 4 ; which is two deeper, making it 
four inches deep, and thus much of this Figure represents 
the section of setting the shares as most used. But when 
the great share is added, its point e, is to be set on die 
line 5, which makes it five inches deep. 

N. B. The wheels to be put as high as the ground line 
E in Fig. 6, but may be altered bj the notches in Fig. 2» 
and Fig. 8. See also the same in the first drawing, and 
observe, the higher the wheels are fixed the deeper tho 
shares will plough the ground. 

Twice ploughing with this machine prepares the field 
fit for drilling, for which it appears particularly adapHQd^ 
as it makes the ground much finer than the comnxm 
modes of ploughing } besides, in seed-time its expeditioa 
may be very useful, as at once it ploughs seven times as 
much as the common plough of nine inches. 

The use of the handle T, (in the first drawing) is to 
turn 74 W, the fore wheel^ when wanted to return the 
machine ; thus lift the handle T, out of the iron fork f, 
and the fore- wheels? will turn to the right or to the left as 
may be wanted, and when at work, the handle T, restisg 
in the fork f, keeps the machine, straight forward, and ta 
remove it to another field, ^ let the wheeb down bj 
hotches, to keep the shares up. 
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Plate XX. Mr. Emerson's Drill. 

Fig. 1, the fore, or turn wheels, are the same sort as 
his Complete Cultivator ; their use also to return the m^. 
chine, as represented in this with the han4l6 T, lifted up 
out of the little iron fork f ; but to wotk straight forward^ 
let the handle T, rest in the fork f, and the notches are 
to regulate the height of the fore-wheels ; according to 
which regulation the shares will be deeper or otherwise 
into the ground ; the shares also are made to point down* 
wards, on the principle of the Cultivator. 

Fig. 2, the end view of the box axid share precisely 
• shewn. 

Fig. 3, the end view of the large beam, shewing where 
.' to fix the spindle. 

Fig. 4, a little wheel, used only when it is wanted to 

^ a 2 remove 
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removt the drill t9 another field : to kerp the shares fnd 
seed-wheeU up fr^m tlic ^ound^ one ts to be fixed at 
eaeJh handle, fee R, aftd sft th« Mane time let the fbre- 
whecls down, and the ^ards and seed*wheeft ^not 
touch the ground. Fig^ 1, represents it, as josed in the 
field (Mr. Eascrsoil shoned me mebc of bis fiiids of whttt 
drilled with tMs naachiiie} ; I sever «aw better drilling $ it 
was very -rtgular, ahd looked beatttifulf both as a ^pedmcii 
of bii DriUy and also of hk Complete Culti^atoi; 
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' Fig> 4i :Uie Mod ciutisif wlui9l> the i«ii« a$ Sf dn i^ 

49ncri«4et 

Fig. 5» a secrion of the 99ma wed cisting wheel wHhant 
its sides, explainiog its notches and their inclination pre* 
ciselji and each notch ca$ts some seed upop every twelve 
inches and three quarters of ground^ Its revoltltioD being 
deven inches an4 five-eighths, and the revolution of ^ch 
of the large seed wheels that mark the grofnd is eight 
leet nix inches. Jt sows five feet fpur fnchee at once* 
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Fig. 1, Mr. Emersen's haqd^hde for dritted <wheat : the' 
points ef these hoes should incline . downwards, on the 
aame principle as Mr Emerson's other machines : one ra^n 
usee this machine ) it has four hoes Cxed proper for hoe- 
4iig vheaft drilled with his drill, and at once it hoes ex- 

A a 3 act^y 
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actly half the width of the drill; thus the 
vator correspond ; the drill sows 64 L 
vator ploughs 63 inches at once, 
^ig. 2, explains how to set the hpesi 
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ftat^ XXV. Ox-Stalls. 

Fig. 1, a ground plan of Mr. Ruckus ox-stalls. A B, 
100 feet to de up two oxen at a stall ; it holds 20 oxen. 
There b a door or window opposite each pair of beasts. 
M, the manger ; P, the pump ; F C D, twelve open stalls 
for twelve beasts loose} EF, 100 9, is a paved passage 
nine feet wide, for convenience of attending on the cattle; 
G,' the gfite to the ox-stalls. 

Fig. St a specimen of the manger; 4x> the water- 
troughs ; W t, the channel for conveying water to all the 
troughs; i ^0, the chain; k'20, the leather strap to 
buckle upon the n^ck of the ox ; N K| (he neck-rail ; i.' e. 
the distance between the manger jmd the neck-rail, and 
according to this plan, the oxen are prevented from .goring 
each other with their horns. 

Fig. 3, a small cart which will carry from 3 to 4 cwt. 
pt hay, with which a boy may fodcler ihe cattle, running 
the cart along the passage. ' * . 

Fig. 5, the wall for the ox^hquse, thite feet high stone^ 
and then abated to a nine-inch brick walU 3 y, is six 
iQchti of free stone. 
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Plate XXVI, Mr. Emerson's Draining PlougE* 

It is drawn by six horses put doubki as the whipptof 
trees shew : put the hooks E^ on at e» in Fig. I» by which 
the shortness of the draught is seen* Tne bafk of the 
coulter is half an inch thick. 

4 

N. B. The principle on which this is set to work is tht 
^me as all Mr. Emerson's machines, which is the rettoq 
they work so effectually ', see the Inclination ef the share 
cp, & & in the drawing. 
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Fig. 1» zN the sb^w tazX^ fhe reguhtori cc, tU 
katfi CO Itft thto whM-itp irhcb j^ou do XM want it t« nim 

Fig. 2, the seed wheel and the seed castuig cylinder; 
U h» the notches ; e e, the seed. 

Fig. 3^ from view of the hopper, shewing part of the 
•eed-casting notches; o x, the mouth where the seed passes^ 
o Ky part of the regulating tongue. 

Fig* 4, a section of the seed-casting notches. 
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Phtc XXVIII. Mr. Fane's Racks. 
No. 1. It eight feet six inches long, obt side two ftet 

high, 
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k^b^ the other two feet three iiiches| ezdoiife of the 
iset, which are two or three inches* 

No. 2. The end view. 

No. S. The top, the middle pfut of which folds bock 
on the rack. There is a bend on the lower ude of the 
topk which serves as a gatter to prevent the run^water £dLv 
ing from die rack on the sheep's back. 

No. 4. The bottQm» which opens the other w^, and 
leans against the top, for a man to walk ip to carry it. 
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— — — Tdl greet) borecote. 

■ ■ Tail p«tj>le tfkta 
•■"^^■"•■- flibemn *nai^T 

fprouting. 
Carrot, l^rge thick onnige,*for 
cattle. 
I Large thidc red, ditto. 
Canary. 
Chicory. 
Oorer Conunoii red. 

■ I Perennial, or cow-grata. 

■ White Dutch. 
YeUow, trefoil^ non- 



Clover. Msdta- 

■ ' I^ovidentiat 

Flax, or limeed. 
Furze. 

Grass. Mea^kyvr festaiL 

— Meadow fescue; 
*-«^ fihe^p'sfesciie. 

— Haratsfa feseue. - 

■ Purple ditto. 

— Float ditto. 

— 'Crasted dontaiL 

— Rough C0<fK8ft>0& 

— Tall oat-erass. 

— Yellow ditto. 

' Meadow ditta 

■ Sweet vernal. 
— ^ Great nmadosr, . 

' Common dtttA. 

— Marsh ditta 

— — CompiMaMi.£tta 

— Annual ditto. 



^ ditta 
OmpearadpereQiiMd 4fk 
* TtUMitfaar. 
- Yorksbim. 
With 



Hemp. Rttsaiaii. 
— ^— English. 
Honeysuckle. French. 

Lettuce. Lam Cms. 
Lentils. Smafl. 
Lvge* 



tJrJtOGUE OF JGRrcULTVRJZ SXEOS^ 



Idaagtl wiirseL 
Maw-«eed. 

Ifcdicafoi virimitfoitab 
Miller. Red. 
_^* White* 
MiutaitL Browik 



Earlj 
Dutch, brew. 



_ Mand. 

m^mm F^Dtatoe. 

«— * Flandem 

■ Caspian. 

«^.— Bhck. 

Vtetley; Plato. 
Vtmnip. Large thick. 
Fta. Maribmughgrey: 
w- Large grey rounataL 
i«^~ Eaily whita. 
.— » White boiliiigs 
--. PearL 
«*-» BluePrumn. 
«^— Maple. 
Vatatoea. Ox-noble. 

Laigered. 
NicAobaD tecdliag. 
Bomb-thelL 

ftib-graH. Lamba-tongue, or 
..——«- Upright plantain. 
Itape» or coi anf d. 
Rye; 

tSam&nn, 
fiariddU. 

opmig* 
Winteft 
— White. 
•^— * PerenniaL 
Trefotl. Birdafooe. 
■I ■ ■ Coiti]nMi»vaiioDatoita» 
l^mip. Early ttone. 
. White Norfolk. 

NorfiolkbelL 
StttbUe. 

GVMOtC^ 




Turnip. Bad-cop. 



Large yellow. 

Globe. 

White tankard. 

Orean ditto. 

Re^«»ditMk 

Laf^geDotcn. 

Xmc yeUowSwonnif 

or nitabaga. 
White SwediiL 



Vetch. Kidney. 

-«— Chickung'. 

— i-* Pale-floweied 

■ ■ Eyeriaating. 

■ I Great wood. 

•— ^ Sut>flo wcfccL 

— — Tufted. 

— ^ Buah. 

- Hoary. 
"■■^■^ Sainfoin. 
^■^^ Rjed*flowetv& 

- Bitnniat. 
^-^ BattanL 

Broad-podded. 

Rough. 

SioBK-AoweMd. 

Nanxmne. 

Plat-podUad. 

' Hairy dittos 

Narrow-Jeawd. 



White-Aowered. 



NClk 

— liqooricei 

Weld. 

Wheat. RedLanunas. 
I Common whiter 

White hedge. 

White Sibcriaii. 

£mtian. 

Stciuan. 

Round Africaa. 

Zealand. 

Cape. 

Daiitsickt 



^mm 



Woad. 
YaROW« 



A FARM-HOUSE LIBRARY. 



TbefJlonning Valuabk BOOKS en AGRICULTURE, andOe 
f^arious Suhjecis cotmected ivith it, are puhlttbid andtM fy 
RICHARD PHILLIPS, Bridge Street. 

X. A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL AGRI. 
CULTURE; including all the Mod^rh Improvemevts anl 
Disco v£RiBS^ and the results of all the attention and tiMjuixj- 
which have been bestowed on this important Science daring 
the last' tbirty years ; the whole combining and explainiiij^ 
liillyj extensively^ and completely, the Principles andpRAC« 
TICS of the Modern Art of Husbandry in all its braodei 
and relations'*; forming Two large Volumes in QfiSLHo, iUoa* 
trated with nearly One Hundred Engravings, representifig iou 
proved Implements, the various Grasses, and the prindpal 
Breeds of Sheep and Cattle. ' 

By R. W. DICKSON, M. D- 

Honorary Member of the Board of Agricalture, &c. &c« 
The Second Edition, Price 4!. 1 4s. 6d. in Boards* 

2. THE FARMER'S CALENDAR ; xxmtaining tke Bb. 
siness necessary to be performed 00 various kinds of Fanat 
during every Month of the Year. 

By ARTHUR YOUNG, Esq. F. R. S. . 
Seciietary to the Board of Agriculture* 
The Eighth Edition, Price 1 28* in Boards. 

3. THE ANNALS OF AGRICULTURE, aod other 
Useful Arts, collected 

By ARTHUR YOUNG, Esq. F.R.S. 

Secretary to the Board of Agricahure. 

In Forty .Five Volumes, Price a61. tos. in Boanb. 



THE HOLT BIBLE, . 

tn Twenty Monthly Parts, or One Hundred Weekly Nonv 

bers, to form Two Tcry large Volames'in Quarto. 
On Royai Paper, u 99, eacb P«rt ; on so^Uer Pfper, at ^t. 

each Part ; or on Common Demy Paper, without the Plates, 

at 5s. each Part. 

. THE BIBLE, with Explanatory No^es, and One Ijtandfc^ 
topertor Copper.plates, engraved by the first Artists, froB 
ihe most admired ProdoctvMis of the Gscai MaaCtta «f Jlhe ra. 
rioos Schools of Paixttip^, Ti^., 
Michael Angelo, Guido, . Del Sarto, 

iJH^Jel, Cf rlo M^a^ti, Vandydci 

CornBgiOi Poussin, MoriUo^ 

ba Vin^i, Guercino, Sir j. Reynolds, 

"The Canecis, Cortona, Opie, 

Titian, Aifaano, WeK» 

lUnlxm^ Carlo DoJkiu Nocthoote, 

Reinbr^ndt^ Salvgtor Ro$a, Sec. &c. 

The Notes 
By the Rev. JdHN* HEWLETT, B. D. 
Morning Pic^ciier at liie Fonndling Hospital ; Lectnier of cfas 
iwitnd fMiriftl^s of St. VedMi fo^t^r, and St. Michad \fi 
Qpcrti ; Professor of Belles Lrttres at the Royal Instiiauon 
of Great Britain ; Author of Sermons, in 5 vols. 8yo, ; « 
Vindication of the Parian Chronicle, ice. 

In addition *to the present Text, which will not in any case 
be nkerot, thu work wiM oonuia,-*-!^ All thfs vanous md. 
ings t\M material]^ alter, or affect the iieivse.'— a. A xeferencc 
to parallel and corresponding passages. — 5. A short introdoc- 
tion tOrcvery book. And— 4. A series of qrkical and escpla. 
natory Notes, partly orij^inaj, but ^hi^y cpQipiled from tijc 
best commentators of every age. 

Printed for RjicHAtD Phillips, Bridge Street, Blackfrian'; 
and to be had -of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

or WHOM MAY B.B HAD^ 

THE ELEMENTS of LAND SURVEYING, IN ALL 
ITS BRANCHES, practically adapted £» the ase of schools 
and students ; and including Practical Geometry ; Trigono-. 
metry ; Land M^sucing by the Chain, Plane Table, Theodo. 
lite, and other Instruments ; the entire practice of Hilly Ground; 
the Division of Land ; Plotting and Mapping ; illustrated by 
highiy.'finiahed fiograviqgs, pla^n and ^solouxod; cmiiplete 
Tables of Signs and Tangents, Logarithms, &c. &c. &€• 
By Abraham Crockbr, Land Surveyor, of Fipme, in Sol 
mersetshire. Illustrated with a greater variety of Cornier, 
plates than any other work of the kind« also with upwards of 
One Hundred Wood Cuts, Price 7s. 6d. bound. 
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